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PREFACE. 


The subject of the tractate here submitted to the public 
has been, for several years past, specifically before the mind 
of the author. While in the discharge of his pastoral 
duties in the city of Paterson, New Jersey, he delivered a 
course of sermons on the last judgment, and when treating 
upon the issues of that event, he received a request from 
a number of respectable gentlemen (to whom the Eev 
George Storrs was statedly preaching) to discourse upon 
the immortality of the soul. He complied with the request, 
and, as one of the results, the contemplated enterprise of 
building a church for Mr. Storrs was abandoned. The au- 
thor was then solicited to publish the three discourses de- 
livered by him on the subject; but concluding that it would 
be better to present a more extended discussion of the theme, 
he procured from the Annihiiationists the works mentioned 
in the subjoined catalogue, with the mutual and distinct 
understanding that they should be considered as truly repre- 
senting the theory in question ; and every work which they 
recommended for this purpose he was careful to procure. 
These works he read and analyzed, and then carefully sjai- 
thesized, studiously arranging, under every distinct feature 
of the system, all that was therein alleged in its support ; 
and thus having concentrated their whole force, he com- 
menced the subjoined reply. 

After writing about one. hundred and fifty pftges, how- 
ever, his health failed, and lie was obliged to desist utterly 
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from the imdertakmg; and on removing subsequent! j to 
the West, the duties deyolving upon him in his new field of 
labor seemed to require that he should relinquish all thought 
of any further prosecution of the design. But at the meet- 
ing of the General Assembly in Chicago, in May last, a 
large number of valued brethren urged him with so iiiiich 
earnestness to finish the work, that he concluded to resume 
it, and did so with as little delay as possible. The whole 
subject and plan of the work were in his mind and thor 
oughly digested, and, bating the prostrating effects of a long 
and severe illness from typhoid fever, from which he was 
just recovering, he had only to overcome a natural aversion 
to writing. Should the style of the work, therefore, exhibit 
traces of rapid composition, he hopes the reader will, at the 
same time, remember that the thoughts presented are the 
result of long-continued and matured reflection. 

It was remarked by the learned editor of the Presbyte- 
rian, (the Bev. Dr. Engles,) in his notice of my woi’k on 
the Resurrection, that perhaps it was a defect that the 
author, in treating the subject, was too anxious to demolish 
every part of the theory of Professor Bush. This may 
have been so. But though the judicious suggestion has 
been constantly in mind during the preparation of the 
present tractate, the appearance of being too particular in 
meeting the recent assaults on the doctrine of immortality 
could not well be avoided. The theme, in its far-reaehijm 
relations to theology, philosophy, tradition, and Scripture 
exegesis, is most extensive* The writers to whom I reply, 
moreover, are very numerous, and taken collectively have, 
in one w^ay or another, traversed the whole field of argu- 
ment, pressing their assaults' with great zeal and earnestness, 
and their writings are widely disseminated both in this 
country and Great Britain, and have made a deep impres- 
sion on multitudes of minds. 

1 have reduced their speculations into systematic order, 
and have, so to speak, retraversed in their company the whole 
field, and in doing so have felt it to be necessary to besto^y 
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specific attention upon those branches of their arguinenl 
. ivhich have most perplexed their readers, and I may add that 
111 no instance whatever have I attempted to conceal the fii ll 
strength of any of their positions. So far from this are the 
facts, that if the reader will take the trouble to examine I 
am assured he will discover many instances in which I haVe 
expressed, much more strongly than they have done die 
arguments they offer. For I hold that there is not a more 

pitiable object on earth than the writer who, while prete^^^^ 

to give a fulUnd fair presentation of an important subject 
purposely misstates or conceals the truth respecting it.’ 
btill, in a work such as this purports to be, although it is 
needless to refute formally every opposing statement, it 
yet IS necessary to notice, and reftite specifically, many which 
might appear unimportant to persons who are not fully 
aware of the real state of the question. I design the work 
moreover, as a handbook on the topic of which it treats’ 
presenting fiiirly, and with all the fullness w’hich the pre- 
scribed limits would allow, the merits and literature of the 
sulyect in the entire range of the argument as pursued by 
our antagonists ; and hence I have adduced, likewise, the 
statements and arguments of the older schools of hllteri- 
alists, for example, those of the Polish Socinians, and of 
Messrs. Hobbes, Blackbiirne, Priestley, Bolsham, Kncelaiid, 
as well as those of modern Univei’salists, 

Most of the writers whose works have been fur- 
nished me as containing a fair and proper expose of the 
system of the Annihilationists are Materialists, but some 
are not; the former holding that the soul is a result of cor- 
poreal organization, and the latter admitting its separability 
from the body ; the one asserting its utter extinction at 
death, and the other its inactive, unconscious repose. Our 
antagonists, it seems, wmuld be fully satisfied, provided 
they can only get rid of the conscious existence of the soul 
after death, and hence, with a spirit of liberality in such 
matt;ers, of wdiich, heretofore, only atheists halve ventured 
to furnish an example, they zealously disseminate works 
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which inculcate both ideas. Even Paul, with his enlarged 
charity aaid magnanimous spirit, never attained to a /&r- 
tthty like this, nor does the Bible anywhere (e.vcept in such 
historical statements as 1 Kings xii, 26-33 ; 2 Kino-s .xvii 
28-41; 2 Ghron. xxxiii, 3-10) even approximate it. In 
meeting these conflicting views, however, I have not deemed 
it necessary to separate the arguments into classes, but 
have arranged them all under one general head. 

As to the employment of such terms as “ antagonists ” 
and “opponents,” they are used only to avoid circumlo 
eution, for, as men, I do not eonsider the authors quoted 
and referred to as personally my enemies ; and though I 
haxe been obliged to speak of many of their statements 
with point and severity, and to e.xposo the pretensions at 
some of them to literature, I have not in the whole work 
uttered a word or sentiment, however expressed, wliich 
may, on such account, inflict pain on any of those <rentlo- 
men, without feelings of real regret, and which, could I 
have done so, the whole circumstances being considered 1 
would not gladly have spared. 1 do not, therefore, a«roe 
with Dr. Johnson, that an antagonist in any important ques- 
tion of morals or of faith should be, if possible, personally 
crippled or crushed, except so far as this must result from 
a deserved exposure of unfairness, ignorance of the subject, 
and the lik& Nor can I, in this connection, omit noticini; 
a matter which has given me continued pam throughout the 
preparation of the volume. I refer to the necessity, which 
m imw treating upon the subject is absolutely imperative of 
calling frequent and special attention to the position assuined 
by Ai chbishop Whately. In coimcetion with many, I have lonn- 
entertained a high regard for that distinguished prelate But 
his course m relation to the matter in hand is so inexplicable 
and extraordmary, that it cannot be passed o^■er in silence 
Ihe use which our antagonists have made and are makin« 

O ' his dogmatical but most unfounded uttorancos on tlm 
subject, IS such as requires that primary regard be had to 
thopriHop/,., mainly involved in the discussion itself, what- 
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erar may become of the man. And Dr. Wbately must he 
content to sustain the responsibilities of the position Ai-hich 
he has thus incautiously assumed, until he is willing to aban- 
don It, or shows that he has discovered new facts, and devel- 
oped new processes of reasoning on the subject, which entitle 
him to regard the results of all previous investigation as 
entirely superseded. Gladly would I have omitted all refer- 
ence to this topic. But such a procedure, is, I repeat it, 
n-reconcilable with any honest or serious attempt to do 
liistice to the. merits of the theme under discussion: and I 
cannot doubt that Dr. Whately will frankly admit thlaccu- 
racy of this representation. 

The prominence given to the question (section 24) as to 
Bie views of Socrates and Aristotle could not he avoided. 
But I have stated the facts in the ease as briefly as justice 
to the subject would permit. From the representation 
made of the views of those philosophers by Dr. Whately 
and on jiis authority, by the Aniiihilationists, and from the 
conclusions attempted to be drawn therefrom, it became 
necessaiy to go thoroughly into the matter. It is, however 
at best but a side-issue, which Dr. Whately had no just 
reason for dragging into the discussion. 

Ill order to do justice to the Argument from Reason and 
Tradition, (presented in Part I,) I considered it my duty to 
review what has been written on the subject by the En<i-lish 
deists and German Rationalists, for example, Hobbes, Tiiidal, 
Wegseheider, et id genus omne, and the discussions also of 
Cudworth, Dr. Henry More, Grotius, Lcland, Warhiirton, 
Blaekhiirne, and others; and on the Scripture Argument, 
in Part II, to consult the best authorities of our antagonists 
such as the Fratres Polomm, Dr. Priestley, etc.; and hav- 
ing, as above stated, designed the work as a plain and use- 
ful liaiidbook, both for the scholar and the unlearned in- 
quirer after truth, I have presented throughout a compend- 
ium of the literature of the whole question. And in 
ui dor that any one may know where to find a given topic 
more fully treated, and sometimes also to render a longer 
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discussion unnecessary on mj part, I hare made copious 
references to works wherein a specific point is treated more 
extensively. I have endeavored to he very careful in this, 
so that the reader may be able to pursue his iinpiiries 
further, should he deem it desirable. 

The connection of the grand theme of immortality with 
eschatology is brought forward in all the writings of the An- 
nihilationists, and hence I have devoted Part III entirely to 
that subject. The connection, moreover, is not only very 
obvious, but it is that which imparts to the whole (piestion 
of immortality its intense and absorbing interest. To treat 
the subject as it should he treated at the present time, wdien 
every shallow aspirant after notoriety sets up to be a 
‘‘ philosopher,” it was requisite to proceed to the first prin- 
ciples which underlie the wdiole question, and I have done 
so. It was necessary, moreover, to notice the exceptions 
made to the evangelical view, not only by the Annihilation- 
ists, but by the Eestorationists, Universal ists, and such 
superficial philosophers as “Thorndale.” This gives the 
appearance of reiteration to some parts of the discussion, 
though, as the careful reader will perceive, they are not 
reiterative. For instance, it was necessary to consider 
the subject of endless punishment, not only as presented 
^ from the stand-point assumed by the Annihilationists, but 
also from that of the Restorationists. But I believe that 
nothing of importance is left unnoticed which is urged by 
either class in support of their view's, or which can operate 
as an opiate to the consciences of the impenitent and un- 
godly. 

There has been but little, comparatively, written — at 
least since the Reformation — directly on the subject of im- 
mortality, aside from the treatment of the question in sys- 
tematic theology. Calvings PsychoparmijcMa I have not 
been able to obtain. Knapp has treated the question, but 
not very profoundly, in his Beripta Yarii Argit7yientl The 
work of the excellent Dr. Henry More will not repay 
perusal. In our own day the Rev. T. M. Post, D.D., has 
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piiblisbed several essays of mucli excellence ; and President 
Campbell, of Bethany College, Va., has issued a little 
iiiaiiual in which his powerful intellect has elaborated an 
argument of great force, and which (judging from the 
dissatisfaction which it has aroused among the Annihilation- 
ists) has done a good work in our Western and Southern 
states. I regret that this tractate, and the last two essays 
of Dr. Post, did not come to hand till after I had completed 
the present treatise. The Rev, N. D. George and Rev. 
Luther Lee have likewise written \vell on the subject. In 
England the Rev. Mr. Hinton and Geo. Moore, M.D., (not 
to mention Isaac Taylor,) have ably vindicated the truth 
against the Materialists ; but in no instance has the whole 
theme been taken up and considered throughout, as is done 
in the present volume. 

If in dedicating the wmrk to the memory of one of the 
loveliest and best of women, and so associating it with a 
private and personal interest, the author has erred, he hopes 
the error may not be deemed unpardonable. Feeling that 
the problem of our beloved country must be ultimately 
solved in the West, my wife and I left our endeared Eastern 
associations, and came hither to do what w^e could to pre- 
occupy a portion of the great field for Christ. But though 
she and our offspring were soon taken home to their rest, 
she came not hither in vain. The liallowed influence of her 
life, and example, and selfsacrifiees, is still living and oper- 
ative, and long will continue to be so. And with this, my 
drst publication in the West, I have fondly desired to asso- 
ciate the name so truly precious to my heart. 

R. L, 

loxiA, Michigan, 

August 27, 1858, 


NOTE TO THE READER, 


As I have had occasion in the ensuing wort to refer very fr6« 
quently to the recent publications of the Anniliiiationists, the 
reader will please observe that, to save room, I have abridged 
the references to them, according to the subjoined schedule. In 
my references throughout this volume the letter -which here 
stands opposite to the work will stand for the work itself, and 
the figures for the pages. For example, 23,” refers to “ Tlie 
Unity of Man, by Anthropos,” page 23, and so of the others. 

A. The Unity of Man, by Anthropos, in reply to Eev. L. Lee. 

B. Death not Life, or the Theological Hell and Endless Misery dis- 
proved, etc., hy Jacob Blain. 

O, Tlie Age of Gospel Light, etc., by Z. Campbell. 

D. The Scripture Doctrine of Future Punishment, by 11. H. Dobiiey. 
Third Ameriean Edition. 

E. The Bible ^versus Tradition, by Ellis and Eead. Second Edition. 

P. Dialogue on the Separate Existence of the Soul, by a Friend of Truth. 

C. F. A Debate on the State of the Dead. Louisville, Ky., ISoL 

G. The liiterniediatc State, by Henry Grew. 

H. 1. Life and Death, by J. Ih Ham. 

H. 2. The Generations Gathered and Gathering. Ibid. The pages of 
these works herein referred to are those of Storrs’s American Editions. 

Has. Pauline Theology, by H. L. Hastings. 

Hud. Debt and Grace, as related to the Doctrine of a Future Life, by 
C. F, Hudson. Boston, 1857. 

J. Christ our Life ; or, the Scripture Testimony concerning Immortal- 
ity. Anonymous. Dublin, 1835, 

J. T. Is Man Immortal ? A Discussion. Hartford, 1860. 

M. Dialogues on Future Punishment, by W, G. Moncrieff, Scotland, 
American edition, 

E. The Immateriality of the Soul; or, Man dependent on his Organiz- 
ation for all his Mental and Moral Powers, by Thomas Eecd. 

S. An Inquiry : Are the Wicked Immortal ? in six Sermons. Also, 
Have the Dead Kno-wlodge? By Geo. Storrs. Twenty-first edition. 
There is an Appendix, also, to which we refer thus : S. App. 

W. A View of the Scripture Eevelations concerning a Future State, by 
Hiehard Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin. Philadelphia, 1855. 

These works, with the exceptions of Hud., J., and W., have 
been, as already stated, furnished me by the Annihilationists 
themselves, as containing a correct exhibition of their doctrines, 
and with the distinct understanding that my reply should re- 
gard them as truly representing the system. 
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DOCTEINE 


OF THE 

IMMOETALITY OF THE SOUL. 


PART I. 

iN -WHICH IS CONSIDERED THE ARGUMENT EROM 
REASON AND ANCIENT TESTIMONY. 


CHAPTER L 

REELISIINAEY REMARKS. 

§ 1. Materialmn and Spiritualism, 

After I had, as stated in the preface, resolved to under- 
take the preparation of a treatise on the doctrine of man’s 
immortality, I was somewhat at a loss to determine upon the 
Ibrni which the discussion should assume., Two plans sug- 
gested themselves. The first was to present it in a purely 
philosophical method * and the to give it the form in 

which it is here brought before the puhlie. As the material 
philosophy has found some able advocates in our time, and 
as the theory they adopt is the very basis of most of those 
theological errors which it is important now to expose and 
refute, the question occurred, whether it would not be more 
advisable to take up the subject metaphysically, and demon- 
strate the futility and unteiiableness of that theory itself, 
(for I am well assured that the whole scheme can be 
metaphysically shoved out of existence,) than to descend 
to the literary drudgery of historical detail and phiiologioal 
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investigation. My own inclination and taste would have 
preferred the former method ; but the coiudction that 
greater practical utility would be secured by loll coving the 
latter, has induced me to adopt it. For on this ]daii alone 
can that mass of works now before the piiljlic, and claiming 
to establish the Materialist theory as a part of the teachings 
of revelation, be met and refuted, and their evil tendency 
snceessfiilly counteracted. The question whether man is 
imrncu’tal may well command our most serious considera- 
tion, for if onr existence is not to be int<?rriipted by deatli, 
nothing is more important to us than the knowledge which 
relates to our future state ; and as we have the means ibr 
prosecuting the inquiry to a successful issue, all inditllTeiiee 
to the subject cannot but be regarded as irrational and 
criniinal. 

In the last age philosophy united her testimony to that of 
revelation on this subject, and even uttered as oracular the 
decision that the existence of mind or spirit is at leant us 
demonstrably certain as the existence of matter. But a 
reaction has cc^mrnenced in her schools ; and JM. Comte, 
who, in the present age, assumes to be her oracle, has, with 
his numerous disciples, undertaken to reverse tliose decisions, 
while many who profess to have adopted his plillosopliy 
are endeavoring to prove that its enunciations in r(‘spect to 
man are not contrary to those of the sacred Scriptures; in 
other words, that revelation does not assert that man is 
endowed with a spiritual nature. The result may he easily 
imagined. Doubt on the subject has taken possession ol 
the minds of multitudes; and in proportion as such 
doubts are entertained, and favored by authoritative 
announcements,^ mdifference is felt in respect to a future 
life, and the retributions of the world to come lose their 
motive power; and as was the case when the Epicurean 
philosophy took possession of the Eornan republic, the pur- 
suit of pleasure claimed precedence of cvciything else ; so 

*^The deplorable effects of the writings of Arclibislinp Whately on tlie 
PTibject will be considered in the sequel. 
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now, wherever the principles of the material philosophy are 
received, the maxim is practically revived, “ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

The principles of Materialism, therefore, have not only 
taken possession of some of the schools of philosophy, but 
the most strenuous efforts have been made to adapt them 
to the popular mind, not even sparing the unrefuied and 
illiterate. And as no speculations on the subject are offered 
with so much assurance and dogmatism as those of the An- 
nihilationists, (who spare neither effort nor expense to 
propagate their views,) no writer in treating the subject 
now can possibly meet the existing desire of the comniu. 
oity thereon, who does not thoroughly consider the argu- 
ments and statements which are set forth in their multifari- 
)iis publications. The intelligent reader of their works 
jannot fail to be struck by the anxiety Avhich the authors 
evince to make the impression, irrespective of all reason and 
argument, that the current views on the subject of immor- 
tality are wrong; and also with their endeavors to supply 
their deficiency of argumentative resources by means of epi- 
thet, denunciation, and misrepresentation, as well as by the 
most solemn obtestations respecting the purity of- their 
motives in these assaults-— asseverations, however, which are 
by no means evklential of such purity when employed to 
supply the pjlace of argument.* And yet, as those works 
have done, and are doing, incalculable injury, it would bo 
highly improper in a discussion of the subject to treat them 
as unworthy of notice ; still, however, I have by no means 
confined myself to a consideration of their arguments and 
objections, but have endeavored to present a fair and full 
view of the whole question in all its various bearings ; and 
to meet the exceptions to the doctrine of man’s uninterrupt- 
ed immortality from whatever source they have emanated. 
But as one {7nmediate object of this work is to consider the 

* They may bo found, ad nauseam^ in such writers as Tindul and 
Paine. See likewise, S. 82; A. 44, 45,83; E. 3, 10, 134, 230; II, 1 
pp. 118,133, and 130 ; H. 2,pp. 83, 85, etc.; C. 22, 23; B. 2. 
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iiunieroiis and recent assaults upon tlie doctrine bj the Ann!- 
Mlatlonists, it is only fair and proper that, in deiineatlng 
their system^ no works should be employed but those which 
they themselves put in circulation for the avowed purpose 
of disseminating their views, and accordingly I have followed 
this rule.^ 

§ 2, Theories of Professor Bush^ o/Dr. Beecher^ and 
of tke AnniMIatmiists, 

It is both interesting and profitable to consider liow the 
truth which was once delivered to the saints (though it has 
been and yet is on all sides assailed) still holds on its way 
steadily and unharmed, and, through the power of the 
blessed Spirit, continues its work of renewing, sanctifying, 
and leading home to glory the redeemed of Christ. On the 
one side the theory of the mighty Swedish seer, through its 
fearless and most accomplished champion, Profe>ssor Bush, 
is arrayed against it, and man is substantially declared to 
he only spirit, for the material body is to be laid forever 
aside at death. On the other hand, the plausible Storrs and 
Ham, with their coadjutors in England and in this country, 
fiercely assail it, and maintoin that man is essentially cor- 
poreal, and that what is called the soul or spirit is laid aside 
at death, perhaps to be resumed no more ; while Arch- 
bishop Whatoly comes forth to moderate the dispute, and 
by his decision “more embroils the fray,” and seeks to cast 
doubt and uncertainty over the whole subject in question. 
Then, from the putrid charnel-house in which it had long lain 
entombed, comes forth into galvanic revivisecnce the old 
incarnate-devil theory, with its renewed assault, both in this 
land and in Germany, maintaining that man w'hen first 
created had no material organism, but was a pure spirit, 
which, having sinned, was subsequently embodied in flesh in 

* Through tlio polite att<3iitlon of Rev, Thomas Reod, himself a writer 
of considerable prominence mnoug the Annihilutionists, i have boon fur- 
nished with the preceding catulogne of works, for which I would here 
repeat to hhn iny obligiitlons. 
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order to be admitted to a second probation.* What other 
conception may yet seek to engraft iteelf upon the Gospel 
of Chiist lemams to be seen. It will probably be a 
resurrec ion of the doctrine of Humc-that ni ha^ 

rSl ^ «^erely an in^res.io^ 

§ 3 . Modern Spiritism, 

The so-called “ffarmonial Philosophy,'' or Spiritism 
(mcorrectly named “ Spiritualism,”) has come forward 

claim\f'T high-sounding pretensions to the 

claim ot having forever settled the question of man’s 
uninterrupted immortality. But from the proffered con 

c:;;ilel“ community has been 

m stating tlie problem whL aceordlit to 
solution, lu liis statement bo refere merelv M 

“new probation” in this wnrJ^I- /'ti / y human. and iu 

ofthisivorld bLor^TtS-m^^^on-i c^dentiy pass oat 

the ro'j] i ^ <-njoy any probation whatever •) but 

Have they, too, 

to them ahmjT with infents rfornli ixr i 

if; SHr; t“ ^ 

etmad l/Iat t//e Zt of 

meZfYi\ 

removal to another state retrieve L ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ another 

Serr»ons by Dr. Jortin, vol. 1, L 9 paTlsrTr 

plausible as anything urged by Dr. BeeAe^ “ 
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^Non tali anxilio, ncc dofensoribns hstis 
Tempiis oget.” 

_ But not to dwell upon these conditions, the whole subject 
m Its asserted connection with the theme before us, may bo 

disposed of in a few remarks : " 

1. And first, the claim to novelty which is set up for (!,» 
remonstrations on which this pretentious ‘-philosor.hv” is 
based, IS simply absurd; for in regard to tiLv nature aw] 
even extent, there is nothing new belonging to them, ’xho 
new philosophy,” therefore, is now, onlv in the sense tint 
the doctrine of the metempsychosis is new • and tint it 
.sted in the time of Moses can be successfu’llv disp ted W 
no one who will examine the import in the .“rimna of t C 
words m which it is described in Dent xviii ^ 4 

practices were expressly prohibited to ‘ Jew^ and gS 

dec ares that it was because of them that he evnS .1 
-tions of Canaan, and gave them over to d'stnSfo f t 
continued existence may be inferred from rv>, ’ . 
such, for example, as 1 Sam. xxviii, and 2 Chron xxxii’re'-'fri 
no one acquainted with the Now Testament eVn’ c -I’f ’ ^ ^ 
edve therein that in our Saviour’s time there v ^ 
extensive ‘‘spirit manifestation.” S to ■ wd 
later times, the few foUowing facts and 

taken as representative Anr? c v ^ 
into a thorough discussion of the torI"]C'lf 
that it will hardly be nrud Jt t ^ ^ 

Ution to questioi th 7 T 

In exacLccordance wSh tl ' statements, 
losophy, old Porphyry asserts thrtr'' ""' 

>n his day consulted by men were 

feigning to be ^ods then ^ decemng race; now 

the dead. Albertus' who souls of 

struction of a machine for r • • the con- 

tbe spiiits. The same substaSXy”’"'”^^*'''"® 
ootemporary, Roger Bacon I ' I of his 

thirteenth TentuSr tho _t;eJfth and 

P y? (not to mention previou.s 
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ages,) it was a very general doctrine that spirits teach the 
liberal arts, and produce great wonders in nature; and nuil- 
ti tildes of instances of each are specified. Petrus Aponus, 
a celebrated Italian physician, and a Materialist, is mentioned 
as having become convinced thereby of the existence of 
spirits and of the immortality of the soul, and as having 
become most prominent as a consul ter of the dead. Spirit- 
rapping was universally knovm, and the spirits purported to 
clothe themselves with flesh, in the manner that our 
philosophers affirm is now done at Koon’s Station, in Ohio, 
and other places. It was moreover in ancient times a ciis- 
toin to consult them by writing the questions, as is eornnioii 
now. Dr. Hare in his book declares that he had a familiar 
spirit.” So did old Hildebrand and others ; and Pompo 
iiatius avers that the spirits were consulted in respect to 
curing diseases, and that often a cure was effected by means 
of them. They were said to carry material objects througli 
the air, to assume the shapes of men and beasts, and to 
make themselves visible. They purported then, as now, to 
speak all languages, (though Balzac charges them with 
being grossly ignorant.) They were subject to. the call of 
men then as*now. In the latter part of the fifteenth century 
there was a great spiritual demonstration in Italy, an account 
of which wms published in four dissertations by a celebrated 
author of that age. And still later, the famous Antoinette 
Bourignan, with any number of others, abandoned, the reve- 
lation of God to follow the teachings of the spirits. The com- 
munication of men with spirits was asserted to be good and 
useful to man ; and Rev. Mr. Beeker, of Amsterdam, who de- 
rided the idea of holding such intercourse, was on that account, 
ill a still later age, deposed from the ministry, so universal 
was the “ neio Harmonial Philosophy ” in all past ages, 

2. As to any demonstrable proof of the immortality of 
the human soul, derivable from this source, it is all mere 
moonshine. A single fact will make this apparent. All the 
advocates of this ‘‘philosophy” are compelled to admit that 
among the spirits there arc numbers who delight in deceiv- 
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ing man, and who are perpetually practising sm-h di.-ecptioa 
They personate men who have li\'ed 0 !i wirlli, loreteiid to 
come from superior spheres, etc. Now the simple laet that 
mail has no certain or available test by which to detect and 
expose such attempted deception, involves the whole sul>jcet 
of their communications, through “mediums,” or anv other 
means, in uncei-tainty. How are we to know that a eom- 
mumeation in any given ease, even admitting its realitv 
does not come from some mighty malignant spirit, who in’ 
order to deceive and lead us to ruin and death, personates 
the soul we wish to consult? They are confessedlv able 
thus to deceive, and how know we that they do not ^ The 
tact that tlioy may utter some truth, and speak kin'div of 
man, and m some tilings seek to do him good, is not incm- 
sistent with such a procedure, but is just what mi.dit be c.x 
pccted m the circumstances. The argument for man’s im- 
mortality, therefore, from such a source, is worthless. 

§ 4. The Issue stated. 

The issae Ween the annihilntionists and theeo whn 

ho question is not whether the soul • i 

nor whether the souls of the righteous will be immortor'but 
Will the wicked who live and die in their sins rmi/* * ’ 
nally, or wWiowt end, in a state of conscious boinr?^ 
once more, is the punishment God has threatened tf- * ’ 

au eternal mte of con,cio^^ hein^ in muery) ^Ms in 3 r 
the question of the immortality of the souf SV v 
-a proved to be ««?, I coTei^t 
Bible that the finally impenitent will be punished with^t 
conmous being in misery.” See S, pp 4 5 A eo A 
ysis of this phraseology would not be vm ' anal 

exorbitant literary pfLnsions of L mLrTA‘%T 

manner speaks Mr. Dobney, pp. 82Xnd1 Se"e aW 
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pp, 177, 18^^, 185 of “Wliately’s Future State” for lan- 
guage siniilar, 

I 5, The Fundamental Principles a AnniMlationbts. 

We shall now present an outline of the system in their 
own words. But where their views, as they sometimes 
do, conflict with each other on the points presented, we shall 
of cours^ not attempt to decide which is the fair exponent 
of the system, hut shall merely present the fact as it is, 
and leave it with the reader. 

1. In respect to the soul itself, they teach that “ there is 
such a thing as a living soul, hence there must he such a 
thing as dead soul.” ‘‘If the soul is a part of the man, 
it also is of the dust of the ground; and if it is not a part of 
him, it is not liable to sin or pimishm ent, it is of no 

consequence to the man what becomes of UP “ No Scripture 
or philosophy has ever yet been shown to prove the mind 
anything moi'c than an attribute of the living, organized 
dust, and if so, it must cease ■with the life of the body.’' 
“ Christ’s soul was not left in the grave ; then it must have 
been in the grave, and dead. It did not die a spiritual 
death, for that would be dead in sin. It follows, then, that 
it died a literal death.” “ Spiritual rapping and immortal 
soulisra are destined to I'un parallel to each other.” “ Im- 
mortal soulism can be no longer sustained but at the ex- 
pense of rejecting the word of God.” (C., 14, 16, 20, 23.) 

“ A soul, in Scripture phraseology, means an animal, or 
creature, or life.” “ It is absurd and wicked to infer that 
it is immaterial and immortal, to favor a pagan fable.” 
“ Souls can be killed or murdered.” “ The soul of man 
can die, and does die.” “It can be cut off and destroyed ” 
“ Man has no soul nor spirit that can exist, as a living 
thing, apart from his body ; his whole nature is mortal” 
“ The soul has not and cannot have a conscious existence in- 
dependently of the organized being animated.” “All the 
dead arc unconscious in their graves ; if there he no resur- 
rection they have perished like brutes ; they have been 
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already blotted out of existence." (E. 31, 41, 42, 43, 40 
233.) “ Man has no iramaterial priucijile, or thing, or sub- 

stance, or essence, or naturally immortal soul.” “ Man is 
entirely dependent upon his organization for all his tlioughts, 
feelings, sensations, and for all the developments of his soul 
or life, and consequently, if the dead rise not, they have per- 
ished.” “ Man resembles the animals in these particulars ; 
both are material, both are mortal ; both having s«uls, both 
have spirits; and both alike are entirely dependent upon 
their organization for all their mental phenomena.”* “For 
the production of any mental or moral action, there is re- 
quired a body, brains, nerve-fibre, and bright-red arterial 
blood {as in the case of angels, I presume.) “ The whole 
man, save the breath, proceeds from the parents.” (E 4 5 

12, 13, 14 ; and M. 24, 25.) ^ ' 

Thus man is body and soul created from matter, and is 
dependent upon his bodily organization for his mental and 
moral powers. The soul is merely the result of organiza- 
tion, and is so wholly inseparable from the body as to be 
incapable of separate existence. The. same doctrine was 
taught^ by Epicurus, Lucretius, and many other ancient 
atheistic philosophers ; and also by Spinosa, Hobbes, Tolaiid, 

\ oltaire, Volney, etc. A parartage worthy of its offspring.’ 

2. Their Ideas concerning Death. They are sadly 
confused on the subject whether the soul sleeps at death 
or is^ utterly blotted out of being, and some of them 
hke S., endeavor to blend both ideas in their theory. 
Thar generally avow'ed belief is, however, that as the 

* IVator, for example, is a constituent body, (onr Materialist fi-Ii.n.U 
whose philosoiAywe quote above, must admU mi.s,) and t 

be «lr nl f ^ . And may not that statement of an old philosopher 
be, alter all, tnie, who said, “r/« .waim of thu world are mad J/ rt 

<i» » the channel of 

U t! * constituency may impart iutelJectuality, (and this 
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soul cannot exist separate from tlie body, it is anni 
hilated at deatli. Tims D, says : “ Tlie death threatened to 
Adam was the death of the entire man “ the extinction 
of being pp. 185, 148, 152. ‘‘ The existence of man from 
that hour [the fall] became one of pain, sorrow, misery, and 
is hastening to its wmd wp, and will result in the utter ex- 
termination of his being, unless counteracted by eating that 
bread that came down from heayen.” (S. 61.) The Bible 
teaches that man^ the soul a6' well as the body ^ dies^'^ “and 
that man is dependent on his resurrection from the grave 
for all future existence.” (G. 7, 9.) “ Death is that state 

of being in which there is a total and permanent cessation of 
all the vital actions, when the organs have not only ceased 
to act, but have lost the susceptibility of renewed action.” 
“ Nothing can more clearly indicate the utter dissolution of 
the finally impenitent than this oft-repeated declaration, they 
shall dleJ^ (Has. 14, 19.) “1 think I am fairly permitted to 
affirm, that w*hat has already been advanced under the pre- 
ceding sections, is sufficiently definite and unmistakable to 
justify the conclusion that both our Lord and his apostles 
taught no such doctrines as that the disembodied soul is the 
human personality, and that the soul or spirit exists after 
death in a state of consciousness ; but that, on the contrary, 
they taught the state of death to he a complete decease of the 
conscious being, and that the life will not be rekindled until 
the period of the resurrection.” (H. 2, p. 85.) 

In respect to this matter, also, Voltaire and the other 
French atheists, and the Robert Owen school of infidels, all 
agree perfectly with our Annihilation friends. Their phi- 
losophy is the same. The former, however, oppose these 
’^iews to the Bible, wdiile the latter attempt to reconcile them 
with it. The former also aver that death is perpetual to 
ALL our race, while the latter hold that the righteous wdll 
live again. We need not here adduce extracts to prove 
fche truth of these statements, for in another chapter we 
shall have occasion to refer more particularly to the ancient 
and modern advocates of the material philosophy. 
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3. Their Idea of ike Penalty of the LcniK — This ich^a is 
so fully developed hi the above extracts as to render further 
quotation on the subject scarcely necessary. Tiioy rnako 
amiiliilatioii to be a positive infliction of punishment by 
God on account of sin^ and of course, therefl>re, it is tlie 
penalty of the law. A single passage niu}' be. given in 
illustration : “Any torment or punishment that comes short 
of terminating the very being of the siitTerer, is not death, 
and therefore is not the penalty of the law.” (E. 235.) 
They equivocate greatly, however, on the word annihilate^ 
}>rctending that we employ it in a sense altogether different 
from that which they attach to the term. But this is piieiale, 
and they may here define it themselves. They say : ^^The 
wicked shall be destroyed. To destroy means to demolish, 
to ruin, to annihilate.” “The Hebre^v word isomath^ ren- 
dered destroy^ means to annihilated On the same page an 
mhilation is defined to be “ the dc-privatlon of life and 
being d “ The souls that reject Christ shall be utterly ex 
terminated. If these exceedingly emphatic expressions do 
not teach the utter annihilation of the being of the wdeked, 

ask how can any language possibly teach it 1” (E. 239, 
241 ; and also pp 243~25T. See also D. IGT ; A. 96, 115 ; 
H. 1, pp. 120, 142 ; S. 39 ; Has. 7-14 and 29-34. See 
also infra. §§ 49-64.) 

4. As to the punishment of sin^ they all most ernphati 
cally deny that it is a mere natural result, and maintain 
that it is a positive penal infliction. On this point some 
of our own theologians may study their works with advan- 
tage. (See § 56, infra.) 

5. They all insist on a distinction future life and 

immortality, and define immortality to be uninterrupted and 
unending life; while future life, being simply life in a future 
state, is consistent with the interruption of life between 
death and die resurrection. 

6. The wicked, as well as the righteous, are raised fvo 7 }i 
the state of nomexistence into which they pass at death, (C. 
21,22; Has. 25,38; S, 14, 64; D. Ill, 164, 165 P5, 
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II. 2. p. 93 ) Some, however, appear to regard the resur- 
rection of the wicked as rather doubtful. (E. 234.) 

7. At the resiirrection the same soul or animating prim 
ciple is not restored to the body. “Eeeles. xii, 7, says 
the rmh goes to the God who gave it. Now if God iin 
tends to restore this mah to the man so that he may lim 

where does God bring this n/a/i from 7 We shall 
see that it is not the same ruah, but mah of the mme 
kmd, though perhaps less diluted with atmospheric air.” 
And after quoting Ezek. xxxvii, he adds : “ Thus we see that 
the ruah in Eccles. xii, 7, went to the four tdnds, and at 
the resurrection comes again from the four winds. Thus 
we see that it is God’s ruah, one universal principle pervad- 
ing the atmosphere, and not many distinct rwaA, as theolo- 
gians teach, and is not a living thing, though the cause of 
life, hut which our honest translators have translated wind, 
hreath, spirit, and Spirit of God, so as hest to favor the 
pagan fable of the separate eonseious existence of a spirit 
belonging to man 1 1 ” (E. 89, 90.) 

This idea is substantially a reiteration of the notion of 
Bicsearchiis and Epicurus, who, in like manner, maintained 
that the soul was divisible into parts. It is pagan and athe- 
istic in its origin and tendency. It was also advanced in 
the time of Leo X., who issued a bull against it. In that 
century the Anabaptist, Sebastian Franous, endeavored to 
revive it, and subsequently Spiiiosa, It is therefore pecu- 
liarly becoming in the advocates of this fable to stigmatize 
as a ‘’pagan notion” the doctrine of uninterrupted immor- 
tality. 

8. A fter their Tes:urreetion the wicked are annihilated over 
again, or blotted out of existence a second time. See D. 
167, and their writers yjasszw. This they denominate “the 
second death.” (C. 21, 22; S. 34 ; D. 166 ; E. 228; Has. 19.) 

9. There is no hell now in eodstence, “ Paul does not once 
speak of there being a hell of fire in existence at the present 
hour.” (Has. 39.) “We have now examined all those 
words which are translated hell^ and all others that hear 
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any relation to the word hell, and tlie result is the Bible 
does not teach that there Is any place now in existence 
where the wicked dead are in torments.” (E. 170, IT'l, 
28L) “ It is too commonly taken for granted that p&a* 
mid elemmts of torment are mtualhj hi exhtenee^ and tliat 
the wicked, the moment of their decease, arc transferred 
thither.” “The agent of the future punishment literal 
fire. The fire of hell is not yet kindled, and will not be 
until after the, wicked are raised from the dead, and the 
processes of the great judgment are eompleted. The fu- 
ture punishment will not be an endless preservation in 
misery, but total destruction or aiiiiihilation.” (H. 1, pp, 
142, 148.) Of course, therefore, those of this sect wiio 
deny the resurrection of the wicked, deny also that there 
ever has been or ever will he a hell, 

10. Angels and demons truly exists (see E. 85, 136 ; S. 
; D. 72, 78,) though A. 108 regards it as doubtful, 

and seems in a great quandary to know wiiat to believe on 
the subject. 

11. The devil and demons are^ hoioevci\ to he annihilated, 
(Has. 26; S. 88, 34 ; H, 1, p. 144.) 

12. They claim the Bible to be the ultimate ground of a.p 
and regard it as WTitten by inspiration of God. (D. 

80, and all other miters passim,) Some of them, however, 
are clandestinely endeavoring to undermine its authority. 


are the outlines of this theory, I do not say that 
one of their writers entertains every feature of the sys- 
; hut only that the books whieh they have placed in my 
hands with a viewr to this discussion, maintain the doctrines 
here presented ; and that the authors of those works regard 
them as essential to the integrity of the system,'^ 

* Ifc is tolj gainful to find Dr. Whately to sustain, by a 

metaphysical speculation, the philosopiiy upon wlncii are based the fore^o- 
mg reprosentetionH. In his “ Future State,’’ p. 59, for example, lie says : 

Whatever is actually or presented to any of the senses whether nut- 


§ 6. ^ : 'gg; 

§6. This System is ;pmperly nmned Materialism., 

That it is not a misrepresentation of this sj^steni to pro- 
nounce it materialism^ will be questioned by no intelligent 
niiiid. I speak of it thus, however, not invidiously, but merely 
to explain my use of the term in this treatise. But it is a 
gross absurdity for its advocates to reject as offensive the 
application of this term to their system. There is a great 
deal of such miserable chicanery in the present age. Men 
become advocates of certain views, which have always been 
known by a definite and distinguishing name ; and yet, with 
a pusillanimity which is sadly in contrast with their profes- 
sions of fearlessness and love of the truth, shrink from 
the frank and manly avowal of their position, and then, with 
no attempt to verify the charge, acense every one of inis*, 
representation who, for distinction’s sake, gives to their 
theory the name by which it ever lias been known, and by 
which alone it can be intelligently distinguished. The time 
is past when any sensible mind will sufFer itself to be influ- 
enced by a mere name. When, therefore, a man comes 
forward to assail the received doctrines of the Gospel, let 
him not, shrink from the responsibility of his position, on 
the puerile and offensive plea that Jie otherwise will not be 
candidly heard, I have ever regarded this maricuvor, and 
must still regard it, as a discreditable ruse for awakening 
an undeserved prejudice on the one hand, and for obtaining 
a blind sympathy on the other, to which the author, at least, 

drearahi", and ns we read in the ease of visions) witliont the presence, as far 
as we kiiow, of any material object.” Of course, then, the appearance of 
Jehovah to ISIoses, (Ex. xxxiv, o-~8,) wlio both sme and Jieavd iiiiu, wiis 
maienal^ or only imaglued on the part of Moses, So, too, in respect to 
the angels who appeared to 2echuriiih' and Mary, and to tlie soldiers aiui 
women at the sepulchre. They were maUnal^ or only iniwjlmrif. 
To say these were ‘vuions is saying nothing to the purpose, unless l>y 
vision, in this sense, is meant the soul or spirit permlvlny, Eisenibodied 
spirits and angels can and do sec each other; and if so, why may not a 
spirit embodied in Hesli sometimes also perceive, independent of the cor- 
poreal organs of perception and sensation? Will Dr. M'imtely please 
Infonn us ! See Addison’s Spectator, No. 110. 
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of such a movement, can have no just title. Truth is frank 
and fearless, and never can suffer in an eneouiiter with error 
ill a fair and open field,'^ 

§ 7. Doctrine of the Evangelical Churches, 

In connection with the foregoing summary of the Annihi 
lationist views, it will he proper here to state hriefly the 
doctrines of the Evangelical Churches on the subject of the 
soul’s immortality. Tlie wdioie may he presented in the. 
following passage, which forms the thirty-second chapter of 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith : “ Tlie bodies of men 
after death return to dust, and see corruption ; but their 
souls, (which neither die nor sleep,) having an immortal 
subsistence, immediately return to God who gave them. 
The souls of the righteous, being then made perfect in lioli 
ness, are received into tlie highest hea'S'ciis, w'here they be- 
hold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for the full 
redemption of their bodies ; and the souls of the wicked are 
cast into hell, where they remain in torments and utter 
darkness, reserved to the judgment of the great day. 
Besides these two places for souls sc'parated from tlieir 
bodies, the Scripture acknowledgoth none. At the last da j 
such as are found alive shall not die, but be duinged ; and all 
the dead shall be raised up wuth the selfsame bodies, and none 
other, although with different qualities, which shall 1)0 united 
again to their souls forever. The bodies of the imju.st shall, 
by the power of Christ, be raised to dislaaior ; the bodies of 
the just, by his Spirit, unto honor, and be made conformable 
to his own glorious body.” See also Larger Catechism, 
questions 85, 80, and Shorter Catechism, question 37. 

in chapter thirty-third it is stated also that at the day of 
judgment ''not only the apostate angels shall be judged, 
but likewise that all persons who have lived upon eail;!] 

* The general reader may find in the Encyclopedia of Religions Knowl- 
edge, pp. 783-T86, and in Buchanan’s Modern Atheism, p. 192, and seq., a 
Bufficieia justification of oiif appHcfttion of the term Matcrialimi to the 
foregoing 
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shall appear before the tribunal of Christ. Then shall 
the righteous go into everlasting life, and receive that fuii- 
iiess of joj and refreshing \Yhich shall come fi-om the pres- 
ence of the Lord ; but the wicked, who know not God, and 
obey not the Gospel of Jesus Christ, shall be cast into 
eternal torments, and be punished with everlasting destruc- 
tion from the presence of the Lord and from the glory of 
his power.” See also Larger Catechism, quest. 87-90. 

Such are the received views of the whole evangelical 
Church: The Lutheran and the Eeformed on the Conti- 
nent j the Presbyterian, the Congregational, the Wesleyan, 
and the Episcopal Churches in England; while in this 
country ail those denominations entertain the doctrine also, 
and as above expressed.*'^ 

§ 8, TAe Position of Archbishop Whatehj. 

Ill consequence, however, of a turn which the discussion 
has recently taken both in this country and in Europe, we 
are under the painful necessity of here adverting to a 
matter connected with one of those Churches. I refer to 
the Episcopal. The doctrine of tliis branch of the Church 
of Christ on the subject before us has never been doubt- 
fully expressed either in the writings of her representative 
sons, or in her standards. And yet a primate of that 
Church, and while remaining within her communion, has re- 
cently and repeatedly appeared before the public with a 
studied and labored assault upon her cherished principles in 
this matter. I have no disposition to meddle with the 
polity of the Church referred to; but as the procedure to 
which we advert (as will be seen in the sequel) 1ms given 
an undue advantage to Annihilationists, it is our duty to 
refer to the subject so far as is necessary in order to p>laeo 
the matter in its true light before the public. That Dr. 
Whately has a right to assail, if he chooses, these or any 

* No article of any creed in Cliristcndom is more universally or un- 
hesitatingly held than that each individual enters, at death, upon an 
eternal state of retribution.’^ (Bush on the Besiirrection, p. 276.) 
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other doctrines Ayhatever, no one will dispute ; but that lie 
either has or ciin have a right to enjoy the revenues of the 
Church, under the plea of receiving her doctrines, and under 
the pledge to defend them, while at the same time he isen- 
deavoring to efiect their subversion, every upright riiiiid 
will most emphatically deny. The fact that others may 
have done the like betbre him, or that Paley’s loose views 
of siihscription might justify such a course, is (as his own 
‘‘ Logic” will tell him) neither excuse nor extenuation for 
Dr. Whatcly. If some have done the same thing, others 
can he named also who, when they were led to depai't from 
the doctrines of the Establishment, and upon flir less iin- 
])ortant grounds, have honestly abandoned ber eommunn,)!!. 
The senseless outcry may be raised that this is unthvorable 
to freedom of discussion, (for “ freedom of discussion” has 
been made to father many such proceedings ;) but the 
question relates not to free discussion, but to moral integ- 
rity. And such thcologastricisni ought to be banished from 
among men. 

Every book of the Annihilation ists contains quotations 
from, and laudations of, Dr. Whately ; and just in propor- 
tion as his course herein is indefensible and liumiliatlng, do 
laud him as one whose candor and fearlessness of con 
gained the ascendant of all selfish considera- 
this is made the basis for the most iin'idious 
insinuations against those who retain their principles and their 
integrity. In fact Dr. Whatcly has become tlieir great 
authority. But to complete the portrait they have di-awu 
from imagination rather than from fact ; for so far fj-om the 
love of truth leading Dr. Wliately to disregard consequen- 
ces, ho stands before the world self-convicted, as one wlio 
persisted in receiving and enjoying the re\'eiiucs of a 
Church whose avowed faith he was confessedly endeavoring 
to subvert, Certainly it was scarcely to be expected that 
in this age the liiirailiatmg example of xlrehdeacou Black- 
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l)urne should find a coimterpart among the dignitaries of the 
same Church/- I repeat the asseveration, that every nian 
who lays claim to moral integrity ought to fiwii iip 
Bucli a proeediire. It is becoming of rather frecpient occur- 
rence; but the frequency can never divest the act of its 
odious character. The Socinians in Harvard might be 
named in illustration, and some recent cases also in the 
Presbyterian and other Churches. The same remarks 
apply also to the Eationalists in Germany, who likewise 
‘‘ dipped their hand in the dish” with the Ciiurcli of GlirivSt, 
at the same time that they were seeking to blot out her 
very existence. How nobly do the examples of David 
Simpson, Baptist W. Noel, and of thousands of others, con- 
trast with that of such men '?f But we need not dwell upon the 

Blackburne was author of the anonymous volume entitled, “Ilis- 
toriciil View of the Controversy concerning an Intermediato State,” etc. 
London, 1772, (second edition ;) a worlv from which the Anniliilatloriists 
copy, as from a common stock, without acknowledgment*, and through- 
out wliich the merest partisan appears, as usual, under the garb of an in- 
tolerant and proscriptive UhemUty^ and with a iieree and almost fero- 
cious zeal for moderatioti. Even the Socinians admit that his opposition 
to tlie doctrines of the Church of England, and his continuance in its 
connection, are “ an anomaly not easily explained.” Sec Collection of 
Essays, etc., by Dr. Jared Sparks, vol. i, p. 176. Sec also Rohort Hairs 
views of such proceedings, in Works, ii, 320-323, 827 ; and Doddiidge’s, 
also, in the seventieth of his Lectures. 

t The following remark of ArcfihUliop Maym (a predecessor of JDi\ 
Wliatelij in the Sec of Dublin) is -well worth pondering in this connee- 
tiori: “ It is indeed,” says he, scarcely conceivable how a person in 
possession of a sane understanding can reconcile to. himself subscription 
to tlic Articles of the Chureh, and rejection of the doctrines which 
those articles define.” Now that the survivance and continuous activity 
of tlio human spirit of Clirist between his death and resurrection infers 
that of his members, will not ho denied, (on this point see § 38, sub- 
section 14, inf ra ;) nor will it he denied that both the Ivrial and de- 
scent of Ohrid into hades are expressly taught in the Tlhrty-niaie Articles, 
and also throughout the hook of Common Prayer, The phrase, “i/g 
descc'itded into hellf is therein oxpUiinodby the phrase, into the 

ace of departed spirits f and this very creed is not only repeated in tlio 
daily service, but committed and recited by every eateehumen provicuis 
to confirmation by the bishop. It is, moreover, required to be repeated 
in The Visitation of the Sick,” and in the prayers offered on sucli occa- 
sions phrases like the following occur; “ 0 Almighty God, with wMm 
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siiLjcct It is sufTioicnt to add, in conclusion, tliat i]> proportion 
to the elevation of the position of him who is guilty ofsiioli 
a procedure, is the necessity for rebuke; ft>r unrelloeting 
minds arc more influenced by the exalted of such 

than Ijy tlicir arguments. And it may be mentioned in illus- 
ti'alion hereof, that the Annihilationists do not rely for ellect 
with the community so much upon the shallow sophisms of 
Dr. Whately, as upon his mere statements. His m-gument, 
of itsedf, carries but little weight, (and many of these 
writers fiir excel him in logical power and acumen;) but 
his statements, on account of his position in the Chnreli, 
have an authority with the multitude, which the Annihila- 
tionist*s have shown that they wedi know how to make the 
most of. 

do live the me}i, made perfect^ after they are ddlivered from 

their ai/'thly prisojis^ we hnmhly commend the soul of this thy serrantf 
etc. S(*o also the JJurinl Service. How can an,y man cntcrtainiiiii' tlie 
tlic()lo<;y ot Dr. W, conscientiously perlbrm those services, or join in 
those sublime utteriinces of the Te Ikmii Laudavvis: Tiie .crlorirois 
company of the apostles praise thee. The goodly fcllowsliip' of the 
prophets praise thee. Tlic noble iinny of martyrs praise thee l’’ 
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CHAPTEE IL 

THE ABGUHEHT EEOM BEASOlSr COIfSIDEEED. 

§ 0. Preliminary Oonsiderations, 

The discussion of the question respecting man’s imnxor- 
talitj, if limited to the announcements of Revelation, would 
be greatly narrowed, and the issue facilitated, so far as those 
are concerned who receive the Divine testimony. But as our 
antagonists do not confine tliemseives thereto, we cannot 
hope to do justice to the discussion without taking up the 
whole line of their argunient, whereby they have sought to 
cast the shadows of uncertainty over the subject. Indeed 
it is impossible to over-estimate the importance to virtue 
and religion of the doctrine that the soul retains its coiisciuiis 
existence after death, for the knowledge of God and the im- 
mortality of the soul are most intimately associated as the 
primary foundation of all religion. Dissolve the connection 
between the present and a future life, and let it be supposed 
Shat after death man wholly ceases to exist, and that he 
shall live no more until the immeasurably distant period of 
the resurrection and general judgment, and a blow is at once 
struck which gives tranquillity to the impenitently vicious, 
and which at the same time robs the humble and faithful 
belie^’-er of the prospect which had cheered his spirit amid 
the sorrows of his wearisome earthly pilgrimage.'^' 1 admit 
that such considerations alone are not sufficient of themselves 
to set aside clear proof that the basis on which they rest is 

^ Dr. Wliately kibors to perplex this topic by mere metaphysical 
sopliisms, and to prove that it is really a question of no practical im- 
portance whetlier our existence is or is not suspended at death. Sea 
Whately’s Kutnro State, pp. 74-78, 80-84, 88. 
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iinsupported ; but tk^ cextaM fiimisli sufficient reason to 
prompt a tlioroiigli exammation of tlia claim by 'wliieli that 
basis is sought to be invalidated. 

§ 10. The Qiiesiion of ImmateriaIiiif7iot h^^^ 

In tre^iting upon the subject of immortality, not a few of 
the defenders of the ciuu*ent views have perplexed both the 
question and themselves by claiming, as essential to the 
proper reception of the doctrine, that the soul should be com 
ceded to be the undefinable and so-called plnh^ 

sophkal sense of that term. But we really know nothing 
of the essential properties of matter, and of course the term 
immatei'kd can convey no determinate idea. It is nowhere 
used in the Bible, nor has the c*autious and profound Butler 
ever once emplojed it through his whole argtment. The 
idea philosophically associated with the term is of inodeni 
origin, (for the ancient philosophers seemed to luive no 
eoneeption of it,) and was originated as an offset to the de- 
basing material philosophy of Hobbes, Toland, and others. 
It is in no way required, however, in an iiiA Cstigation of the 
subject before us. CorrnptihUltij and ineomtptlhlUtij con- 
vey ideas which are not beyond our reach. But the same 
cannot be said of materiality and immateriality In their pro 
fessedly philosophical sense. 

If, however, in compliance with modern usage, the terms 
must be employed in this discussion, (for most of the authors 
to whom I reply are perpetually using them,) I wish it 
understood that they are herein employed, not in a philo- 
sophical but theological sense. By 7iiaierial^ as applied to 
the soul, I mean c&rruptibk; by immaterial^ in the same ap- 
plication, I mean that the soul is a spiritual, incorriiptihie 
substance, of a nature similar to that of angels;'^* or, as 
Br. Abercrombie defines the term, it may not he objection- 
able: All that we mean or can mean by being immaterial^ 
is that the phenomena of mind are entirely distinct from 

* Soc E. 85, Isa, S. 5S, and I). 72, 73. 
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any tiling we know of the. properties of matter.” ^ But along 
with this explanation it ought to he repeated, that the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality neither depends on nor can 
he deduced from that of its immateriality, in the metaphysical 
sense of that term. And hence it is of no actual importance 
to religion. The Bible nowhere attempts to define the soul’s 
essential nature and quality. Tlie body or (crw/ia, 

Is therein contrasted to the or spirit^ and a different 
origin attrihuted to each. It likewise always distingiiislies 
between them as different stibstances^ attributes diflerent pro- 
perties and o 2 }eratiom to each, and assigns to each a differ- 
ent destiny at death. And here the question as to its nature 
is left. For the things thus announced include all that it is 
needful for us to know at present in order to realize the im- 
portance of living for eternity. 

§ 11. Poin ts involved in the True Isstie. 

Three things are necessarily involved in the true idea of 
the soul’s immortality: 1. The uninterrupted continuance 
of its substance ; 2. The continuance of its life and self 
consciousness ; and consequently, 3. The lasting recollection 
of the soul itself, that its state or condition ailer death results 
from that state which preceded. Or, in the beautiful lan- 
guage of Isaac Taylor : “ That which Christianity requires 
us to believe is the actual survivance of our personal con- 
sciousness embodied^ and the perpetuity of our sense of good 
and evil, and our continued sensibility of pain and pleasure, 
and the unbroken recollection in another life of the events 
and affections of the present state. What Cinnstianity de 
cisively affirms is, that the life — moral, intellectual, and 
active, or corporeal — is not commensurate with, or depend- 
ent upon, animal organization ; but that it may, and that it 
will, spring up anew from the ruins of its present habitation. 
^ Destroy this body,’ and the man still lives ; but whether 
ho might live immateiially is a mere question of philosopli}% 

* Inquiry, p. 35. Sneh appears to have been the idea, also, of Gud- 
worth. See Intellectual System, B. 1, chap. 1, sec. 22 iind 32. 
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which the inspired winters do not care to cleeide. Tliis doc- 
trine, concerning what is called the iimiiater of the soul, 
should ever be treated as a merely pliilosophieal speculation, 
and as unimportant to our Christian profession.’* 

§ 12. The philosophical Argimients of the ancient (rreeks.. 

In considering the argument feom reason, therefore, I shall 
pass without dwelling upon those philosophical argiiments 
invented by the Greeks, and drawn from the ideas whidi 
they entertained of the essence of the soul ; and also those 
metaphysical proofs upon which Plato and Cicero so almiid- 
antly and so beautifully expatiate. There may be force in 
them, but 1 shall not perplex the discussion with any such 
refined speculations, for after all they seem not to lead be- 
yond the conclusion that the immortality of the soul is pos- 
sible and probable, and in no way inconsistent with the 
nature of things. 

§ 13. State of the Qiiesfion in respect to the Theory of the 
Materialists, 

It is a point, however, which must in the nature of the 
case be cdhccdcd by every one who is not a conceited seio* 
list, that reason cannot prote the soul to be corruptible or 
mortal. This plainly transcends the limits of man’s intel- 
lectual powers. For how can any one go about to prove 
what this supposition must logically and mcessarily involve^ 
that the ultimate end for which man is here called into being 
is or may be attained in the present life?f Even the athe- 
ist, who pretends to believe that chance gave him his present 
existence, is compelled to admit that chance may make that 
existence immortal. Before we commence the direct argu- 
ment, therefore, it may he well in this coimection briefly to 

* Pbyskal Theory of Another Life, pp, 16, IT. See the f^ubjeet of the 
above section very forcibly presented and illustrated in that almost for- 
gotteii, but excellent treatise, ]}ilumdatione$ Philomphica;^ by G. B. Bucl- 
ffin^^r, ])p. S$4--8§6. Tubingen, 1725. See also Buchanan's Modern 
Atheism, chap, iv, sec, 8, 

t See section 5, sub-sections 1, 2, and 7 above. 
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glance at some of the arrogant assumptions of Aimihilation- 
ists on the subject. They claim that man is eiitirely mate- 
rial, and solely dependent upon Iris corporeal orgainzation 
for all his sensations, feelings, thoughts, and mental develop- 
ments, That at death he passes utterly out of all conscious 
being ; and that in the resurrection not the same soul which 
previously animated his body is restored to him, but only 
a soul that is the same in kind ; so that the soul as such is 
incapable of an existence separate from the body, and is 
never recreated nor returned to it again. It is a result of 
organization, and ceases to exist when the organism fails. 
If these things be so the soul of course is mortal, and the 
whole object of its creation or existence is attained in the 
present life. 

The attempts at proof from reason and revelation, by 
which our opponents would establish this theory, we shall 
for the present omit to notice. But we would here, in pass- 
ing, call their attention to a consideration or two which lie 
in the way of their conclusion, hut w^hieh they either have 
not known, or they have thought it advisable to pass in 
silence. For if the soul is not really distinct from the body, 
then it is inseparable from the body, and of course essential 
to it as a body, as what is not distinct from body, properly 
speaking, is essential to it, and it is a contradiction in terms 
to say that a thing is ever without its essence. How then 
can it be known that after death our volitions and sensations 
ceased If a body of itself is susceptible of thought and 
sensation, it is always thus susceptible. If, for example, an 
atom of air, or of electricity, was ever destitute of sensation 
or thouglit, it is clearly impossible that becoming connected 
with something else should ever make it of itself either 
think or feel ; consequently as men do possess thought, it 
follows either that all bodies are thinking substances, or that 
the substance which thinks is truly distinct from the body.'^ 

* Since we are informed by oiir Materialist friends that the doctrine of 
tiic soul’s inmiortallty is the foundation of spirit-rapping, and of all super- 
stitions about ghosts, it may be of advantage for them to peruse the foi- 
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Wo are therefore certainly warranted ])y till lire prin- 
ciples of correct reasoning to afiirrn the a]>sui\lify oi* the 

lowing from Baylo. After referring to tlic puerile ft-ar.-i of Holiberi, of 
Hiilinshiuy, about being alone in tiie dark, lie suy.s: "‘But- you will miv 
H obbes denied the existence of spirits; say rather that he believed thei'3 
are no substances distinct from matter. jSuw, as that did not hinder him 
from believing that there arc many substances whicli design or do good 
or ill to others, he might and ought to believe that there are beings in 
the air, or elsewhere, as capable of mischief as the corpuscles, which, ac- 
cording to his system, form all our tlioughts in our bruin. How caiiio 
tliesc eorpiiselcs to be better acquainted with the means of doing iniseliicf 
than tliose of other beings ? And wliat reason is rhei-e to prove that these 
other beings are ignorant of the manner of acting upon our brain, in order 
to make us see an apparition? These apparitions in elrcams are very 
frequent, whether a man believes in the immortality of tiie soul or not. 
»Suj>pose they sliould once happen to an incredulous man awake, as they 
do frequently in his sleep, we allow that be would be afraid, though 
he had ever so much courage. And therefore, fur a stronger reason, we 
ougiit to believe that Hobbes would have been terribly atfrighted by it. 

“ I liavc often wondered that neither Epieiirus nor any of his followers 
should consider that the atoms wliicli form a nose, two eyes, several 
nerves, a brain, have nothing more excedient in them than those wliieli 
go to the making a stone ; and therefore it is very absurd to ,sn]np()se 
tliat every collection of atoms, which makes not a man or u beast, should 
be destitute of knowledge. lie who denies the soul of man to be a sub- 
stance distinct from mutter reasons childishly^ unUss he s(q>posts that all 
the tirdmrse is animated^ and that there are everywhere some particular 
thiiikiny hebujs; and that, as there are some wliich do not equal men, so 
there are others which exceed them. On this sup]»ositloa plants and 
stones would be thinking substances. It is not liceessary they should 
liavo a sensation of colors, sounds, smells, etc., but it is noeessary they 
should have another sort of knowledge ; and as it would be ridiculous 
for these to deny that there were any such beings ns men, who do them 
a deal of mischief, who pluck them up by the roots, wdjo cut and break 
them in pieces ; as, I say, they would be ridioulous to deny this, under 
pretense that they do not see the arm or ax wiiieh smote them, so the 
Epicureans are most ridiculous in denying that there are beings in the air, 
or elsewhere, who know us, who do us sometimes evil, sometimes good, 
or who are inclined, some to destroy, others to protect us. I say the 
Epicureans would bo very ridiculous to deny this, under pretense" tiuit 
they see no such beings. They have no good reason to deny witolicruil, 
magic, the larvaj, the specters, the lemuros, hobgoblins, taniillurs, and 
otiier things of this nature. It is more allowable in those ivho aUvro the 
soul to be distinct from matter to deny them, and yet I kfww not by what 
freposUrom turn of mind they wU helime the sotd of wan fo bt corjmn-al 
are^ the nadiest to deny the ed^istenm of demons ‘ (Orit, Diet,, vuL iv, 
articles Hobbes and Lueretias.) 
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supposition that any substance which is unintelligent and In- 
sensible previously to organization, can become intelligeut 
and self-conscious by organization, for organization alters 
not the nature and essence of things; consequently it does 
not at all follow that a substance which is endowed with es- 
sential activity, intellect, and volition, should lose all ijitcJ- 
lect, action, and volition, merely in consequence of being 
separated from another and utterly different substance to 
which it had been united, and which is naturally destitute of 
those attributes. In whatever way we may suppose it to bo 
bound by the laws of that union for a time, there is no rea- 
son to suppose that it should still be subject to those hnvs, 
and that it should he unable to act or to think at all after 
such union is dissolved. 

Should it be said, in answer to this, that the organization 
referred to is only a combination of different substances 
wdiose chemical affinities may, when brought into association, 
develop the laws of life, this would he a ridiculous evasion 
of the point ; for according to this, those laws of life exist 
in matter itself, and only need anorganic association in order 
to develop them. And yet, though in multitudes of in- 
stances the material organization, or combination aforesaid, 
I'cmains the same iinmcdiately after death as immediately 
before it, all development of sensation and of the laws of 
life cease to he exhibited the moment that death ensues. 

The material philosophy can furnish no satisfictory answer 
to this reasoning, and in view of it wo may here advert to 
tlio annihilation theory a little further. Its advocates, us we 
have shown, frankly admit that the soul is wholly cxtei'ini}!- 
ated at death, and that the same soul is not necessarily re- 
stored to the body. The soul, they say, is merely the ])reatli ; 
and of course it would he absurd to suppose that roan is to 
breathe over again after the resurrection the same breath 
wliicli ho now breathes, illl thought, sensation, and being, 
therefore, utterly perish at death. How", then, is personal 
identity preserved 1 This question is a vitally important 
one in the discussion, and may be best viewed in the light 
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of an illustration. An analogous illustration may be found 
in the production of sound by a bell Suppose that yester- 
day such a sound was pi’oduced, wMcli. alter existing a short 
period, passed out of existence ; then suppose finiher, that 
to-day a similar sound is produced; would it bo projuu' to 
assert that the sound thus produced to-day is pi-eeisel}' the 
same which was produced yesterday ‘I It would not, of 
course, l^e proper, for every child could see that they are 
numerically distinct and different. And though there may 
be points of resemblance, both numerous and striking, yet 
in no conceivable way can they be regarded as the same. 
Hence the sound produced to-day is an entirely new sound. 
Now apply this to the case in hand. At death the soul goes 
entirely out of existence. Its consciousness is extinguished, 
and it is no mou in any sense of the word. But suppose 
that after it had been thus blotted out of being, God should 
produce another, as much like it as possible, and ln’eathe it 
-iito the body at the resurrection'? It Is self-evident that 
this new soul is no more the same with that which existed 
previously than that the sound made from tlie bell to-day is 
the same which was produced from it yesterday. Are we 
to suppose then that a just God would, at the resurrection 
of the body, create a new soul, with new thoughts, and then 
hold it personally responsible and annihilate it for the acts 
of an old soul which existed and had been annlliilated cen- 
turies before, and with whose acts it could have no moi*e 
connection than Adam at the moment of Ills creation c<')ald 
have had with the previous acts of the fallen angels *? 

Some, who have evidently felt the force of such like con- 
siderations, have sought to escape from the absurdity by 
inventing the idea of the lethargic sleep of the soul, or the 
suspension of its consciousness between death and tlio resur- 
Toetiom But how can this help the theory in question % If 
the soul thus sleeps, then of course it must sleep either ’hi 
the body or out of it If it sleeps in the body, then it would 
be well for our antagonists to make known the priiicipfr on 
which they venture to pronounce the body to be dead B 
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the soul is the life of the body, (as they affirm,) and if the 
soul remains in the body, then the life is in the body, and 
of course the body is not dead, for a human body cannot be 
both dead and alive at the same time. Hence it is wicked 
for our Materialist friends to bury their dead, inasmuch as 
it is wicked to bury any one with the life in him. More- 
over, how can the soul sleep in the body when there is no 
body for it to sleep in'? for instance, when the body, as in 
the case of Wycklifie and the martyrs burned at the stake, 
has been utterly destroyed. The idea of sleeping in the 
body, wdien there is nobody to sleep in, is an inconceivable 
absurdity. But if, on the other hand, the soul sleeps ow if of 
the body, then, of course, it is separable from the body, and 
consequently the whole materialistic theory, that it is merely 
a result of organization, and inseparable from the body, is 
unfounded and false. 

There is an interesting corollary wbich here suggests it- 
self, at wdiich I shall just glance in passing. If the soul be 
merely the effect of corporeal organization, it of course par 
takes of the qualities of the body. Hence it partakes of 
the changes which the body undergoes in the attrition and 
replacement of particles. The change consequent upon such 
attrition and replacement is generally thought to he coin- 
pletecl once in seven years. As the soul, therefore, is a 
constituent part of the material of which the body is formed, 
it changes along with the body, and of course its conscious 
personal identity must likewise change. For no man could 
rationally entertain the idea that a soul could he conscious 
of the truth and reality of a personal identity which had no 
existence whatever. If, for example, the aforesaid sounds of 
a bell were endowed with self-consciousness, it w'ould he in- 
conceivably absurd to pretend that the sound which ^vas 
made to-day could be conscious of being the very same 
sound that was produced yesterday. Hence, therefore, ac- 
cording to tills theory, every man has an entirely ncAv soul 
once in seven years; and a man of fifty years has had seven, 
and a man of seventy, ten. The topic is suggestive of many 
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<.»tlier equally interesting reflections, but \ye must pass on to 
the positive argunient 

I 14 Argument I . — The Nature of the Soul, considered. 

Should we, for the sake of the argiimeiit, even concede the 
assumption that the soul is material, it would hj no means 
follow from thence that it must necessarily be mortal, for 
matter of itself is not necessarily destructible. The idea of 
the nature of the soul, as presented in the traditions of all 
nations, and as contemplated by the great mass of the people 
in every age, is, that it is of a texture reiined, ethereal, or 
spiritualized, and that the death of the body does not inter- 
rupt its conscious existence. The uiiiyersality of this idea, 
independently of the sanction afforded it by the word of 
God, is, as Dr. Good well remarks, no small presuniptioii of 
its being founded in fact.^ As to the essence of the soul, 
however, (which Cicero seems to confound with its nature,) 
wo shall say nothing, for on that subject we are willing to 
confess our ignorance. But as to its nature and attributes 
we may without presumption speak with confidence. 

The soul is essentially active, and is therefore neither a 
result of organization nor a function of the brain. For, as 
already remarked, its attributes are entirely different and 
distinct from all the known attributes of matter, in whatever 
yxiij matter may be supposed to bo compounded or organ- 
ized. Hence Dugald Stewart has justly remarked, that, 
“ of all the truths we know, the existence of mind is the 
most certain.” Our senses, so far as they I'clate to our 
physical organization, are dependent for their exercise i?pon 
impressions derived from external things. So that, fci ex- 
ample, if light were annihilated, sight would necessarily be 
extinguished. But mind is not thus dependent on external 
tilings. We can, in all the intensity and vividness of present 
reality, recall the past, and anticipate the future ; and there 
is every reason to believe that the soul would still retain 

Book of Nature, p. 831. 
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possession of its conscious existence, with the ur.diminished 
activitj of all its powers, if the whole material universe 
were blotted out of beins:. 

.o ■ 

All illustration of this idea was some years since published 
in the medical journals, and is referred to by Dr. Aber- 
crombie,'^' 

A gentleman in France, through an attack of illness, lost 
every corporeal sense except feeling, and that continued only 
in one side of his fiice; and yet his mind was manifestly unim- 
paired, and his family acquired a method of hokling com 
munication with him by tracing characters upon the part of 
his face which retained its sensibility. Another fact of the 
same nature, respecting a youth in our own country, has 
been recently published. And how, I ask, will our antago- 
nists explain such facts on the principles of their theory? 
How ineffably absurd would be the supposition that all the 
intellectual powers, the mental activity and volition, were 
dependent for their entire existence upon a piece of cuticle 
some two inches in diameter, which, of all the body, alone 
retained its sensibility, and that so soon as its susceptibility 
of sensation ceased ail those powers should of necessity he 
blotted out of being? The fact is, however, wholly de- 
structive of materialism ; and even this mode of explaining 
it could not bo resorted to without abandoning that theory. 

But further. Agreeably to what are regarded as estab- 
lished laws of nature, we have, as already remarked, lost 
several times over, a great part or even the whole of our 
bodies, by that never-ceasing attrition or wearing away 
which is in eveiy part. We can also easily recollect when 
our bodies were in bulk considerably less than now. Yet 
we feel most fully assured that we are now the very same 
beings that we were then ; and if we look hack ispon any 
action of our childhood we are perfectly assured that w’e, and 
not another person, were the author of it. Hence it is clear 
that there is an olivious distinction between a living agent 
and a material body with which he may be associated or 
* Inquiry, part ii, see. 1. 
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eomiected. And if so, that material body may be lernovecl 
and destroyed -without at all impairing the conseiousiioss of 
the living agent or any of its powers. The iaet tiiat in the 
one case this removal takes place gradually, l>y the attrition 
and replacement of particles, and in the other immediately, 
(as in death,) docs not in the least affect the question, Eor 
we know that the loss of a limb, or even of all the limbs of 
the body, may take place suddenly without an}' impairing 
of consciousness. And in dying it often happens that the 
warmth of life has ceased in the whole body, (except in the 
region around the vitals,) which has become insensible and 
inactive, and this without at all impairing the consciousness 
or the intellectual powers. We find also within us a faculty 
to perceive objects in as strong and lively a manner without 
our ])odily organs as with them, (things, too, which are 
equally the object of our desires and aversions,) as, for ex- 
ample, in dreaming. Now what have our external organs 
or our corporeal organization to do with this power 1 Plainly 
nothing. They neither assist nor hinder its exercise. How 
then or in wdiat wniy could it affect this power, supposing all 
our bodily organs to be paralyzed or destroyed '] And 
then further. A mortal disease which by degrees consumes 
and prostrates the body, and finally destroys it, does not 
necessarily affect our powers of thought and reflection. 
Wliilo the body is thus consuming \ve can exert those 
powers as fully as ever, and even up to the very instant of 
death itself. 

It were easy to expatiate on these considerations, but it 
is needless, for no candid mind that is capable of reflection 
will deny their force as arguments agahlst the theory of 
materialism. But let us now consider the grounds u|)ori 
which our opposers attempt to invalidate them. 

The foregoing considerations completely obviate the ob“ 
jections urged by M. 24, 25; S. G; D. 93-95, (and in 
other recent publications,) against this branch of the argu- 
ment from reason, except in the instance of the •Htempted 
* Sec Butler’s Amilo^^y, 
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reductio ad ahsurdnm from the case of brutes f but there 
is aiiotlier o])jection ijisistcd upon, and whieh calls for some 
Dutiee in this connection. It is based upon a remark of 
Locke, that the soul cannot be essentially active because 
thought may be, and often is, suspended by sleep, swooning, 
and other causes producing apparent death. But the re- 
mark is based upon a mere assumption. Locke affirmed 
that he seldom or never dreamed, and thence inferred the 
suspension of his mental powers during sleep. The con- 
clusion, liowever, confuses the very obvious distinction be- 
tween dreaming and the remembrance of dreaming. Had 
he said, 1 seldom lia\'e any recollection of having 
dreamed,'’ he would have said all that the tiicts warranted. 
And he would, inorcover, have avoided the confusion and 
contradiction in vhich he involves himself by his specula- 
tions on this subject. For example, he makes personal 
identity to consist entirely in consciousness, so that if our 
consciousness at any time ceases, our personal identity is 
destroyed, and we cease to be the persons wo were previ 
ously. ilnd yet in liis speculations on the subject before 
us, he insists that consciousness ceases during sloop, and of 
course it follows that our personal identity is suspended 
every night. Locke knew, however, that if he did not 
dream, others did, and that, consequently, sleep does not 
necessarily suspend the mental powers. 

In respect to his reasoning on the subject, f which 
prompted a careful examination of it in its application to 
my own experience, I am forced to conclude, after more 
than twenty years’ close scrutiny, that the mind is never 
really inactive daring sleep. In no instance have I ever 
been aroused, even from the profoundest skunbor, without 
a full consciousness that during the sleep the mind was 
actively employed, and without being clearly cognizant of 
the thoughts whieh were occupying it previous to and at 
the moment of waking. But unless the dream itself aroused 

* We slaall consider tMs in the sequel. 

t See Essay, B. 11, chap, i, §§ 10-17, 
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me, I have a:eiierally found in such eases that the first im- 
pression which entered the mind from the external world, 
after i had become consciously awake, scattered tlajse sleep- 
ing flmcies so utterly that it was impossildo eveu ti.) tell 
what they were. If the thoughts, however, had been of a 
deeply interesting and exciting nature, their effect was in 
various ways clearly perceptible ; but what they were I have 
frecpicntly found it impossible to trace, and the remem- 
brance of the fiict that I had been thinking alone remained. 
And so, too, if the waking were gradual, the ilmeies and 
images would often vanish in the interval, leaving no legible 
trace upon the memory after I had become fully aroused. 
1 thus refer to my own experience because I can speak pos- 
itively in regard to it. But I have satisfied myself by con- 
versation with numerous individuals that the same thing is 
true in regard to others. 

That Locke, notwithstanding all his protestations to the 
contrary, did confound the distinctioii between t md 

the remembrance of thought^ is clear and undeniable. I ad- 
mit that he did not remember tbe thoughts of his mind 
during sleep, and that the same may have been true in the 
other cases to which he refers ; but 1 deny that their mental 
exercises were then suspended. I deny that any person 
is warranted on such grounds to assert that during his sleep- 
ing hours his mental operations are ever wholly suspended. 
T ew men remember even what were their waking thoughts 
an hour ago, and it is with them a matter of inference that 
they did then think at all. Are w^e w^arranted therefore in 
the conclusion that at the time referred to they had no 
thoughts, and that the mind’s activity was then suspended, 
because no perceptible traces of thought are left upon the 
memory ? The conclusion in the one case is as sound as in 
the other.* 

* Br, Abcrcrombio (Tnqniiy, p. S18) says : “ Tliere can be no doubt 
that many dreams take place wbicli are not remembered, as appears from 
the fact of a person Uilking in Ms sleep, so as to bo distinctly understood, 
without remembering anytMng of the impression that gave rise to it.” 
And were a somnambulist to deny that ho ever walked in bis sloop, 
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The same considerations will apply in reference tc 
asphyxia, coma, and “ trances,” and suspension of vitality 
from drowning or from a stunning blow. There is mider 
this head the most undoubted authentic testimony of facts, 
exiiiciog that in these states the mental exercises are not 
necessarily suspended. As I shall have occasion to refer 
more particularly to the matter in another branch of the 
argument, it is sufficient here to remark, that the fact is 
established, beyond the power of any fine-spun philosophical 
theorizing to explain away, that none of these conditions 
necessarily involve a suspension of the activity or operations 
of the mind. It is no answer to such an argument to reply 
that in some such cases the powers of the soul appeared to 
be suspended, or that the mind itself did not afterward 
recollect its thoughts and feelings ; for all this may be true, 
and yet it may also be true that the activity of the mind 
had not been suspended at all. A well-established verjici- 
ous and positive statement in the matter is of more worth 
than a thousand that are merely negative. 

§ 15. Argument II. — The Nature of Eunum Aqnrations 
and Desires. 

The immortality of the soul may be clearly inferred 
also from the nature of its aspirations and desires. These, 
though now afiected by sin, (for man has taileii from liis 
pristine state of holiness and peace with God,) were origin- 
ally impressed upon our being by the Creator; for we 
find them as universal as the race of man. It is the nature 
of man to hope for and aspire after immortality, and many 
of the innate desires of his soul can find nothing in the 
present life which adequately corresponds to their nature, 
or by which they can approximate a full fruition. 

We need not confine the argument, therefore, to the 
natural desire after immortality, for it is susceptible of a 
fir wider application. Consider, for example, the desire 

beeuusc licliuJ no recollection of having done so, he would reason justati 
conchmvi'l?/ as Locke has done; but whut would hia eoiielu.sioii be wortii i 
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after knowledge. It is perfectly insatiaklo ; for do sooner 
have we made one advance in scieiice, or attained to one 
discovery, than we find our appetite whetted for a still 
farther advancement, and the desire for kiioviedge only 
increased. It is renewed with an ever-inereasmg vigor as 
often as it attains the object of its pursuit, while new' wishes 
likewise perpetually spring up within the soul at every 
step of our advancement, and they thus accompany us from 
the very dawn of our earthly life until its close. 

Since, therefore, these desires never end in full friiitloXi 
herej since no object in this life can fully satisfy the longing 
aspirations of the soul, and since man is perpetually look- 
ing forward to anticipated fruition, are we to conclude that 
God has implanted them wdthin us -with no intention to 
gratify them, hut merely to torment and make us iniser- 
ahle and discontented, as he must do if the theory of our 
antagonists be true? or shall we conclude that the present 
life does not limit the existence of man ? 

Can any one seriously suppose that of all God’s creatures 
on earth, man should he the only one ^Yho possesses facul- 
ties wdthout the power of obtaining the end for which those 
foculties were obviously given? or that he alone should 
possess an instinct wdthout the pow'er or opportunity of 
satisfying its instigations ? as must be the fact if at death 
he passes out of existence. This indeed would be to render 
his condition more deplorable than that of the brutes tlicm- 
seives."^ The silk-w’orm, for example, by the force of in- 
stinct, will spin its cone and shut itself up therein, and the 
moth, and butterfly, and dragon-fly, and myrmelcon fbrmi- 
caleo obey a similar instinct ; but do we And the instinct 
ever disappointed? No, in no instance ; and we are assured 
that a holy and good God would not give even to his 
meanest creatures such an instinct if it were not designed 
to be gratified. And would he thus care for the less and 
disregard the greater? Who can believe it? If, then, 
human existence is to terminate at death, why arc there 
* Bee Stnrm, p. 197. 
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implanted within our souls desires hounclless as infinity 
and inclinations Avliich notliing in this world can gratify 1 
and wdij have we faculties which are/ ever gTaspmg after 
sometliiiig not to he found on earth? Has Gocl then en- 
dowed us with these that they may be our tormentors, and 
so rendered our condition pitiable in proportion to our ele- 
vation above the merest insect in the scale of being ? Athe- 
ism itself could suggest nothing more vile than this against 
the character of our Creator. Man therefore ceases not to 
exist at death. 

The manner in which this argument, in its analogies and 
other branches, is atteinpted to be set aside by our an- 
tagonists, is not very hivorable to their high assumptions of 
candor and logical acumen. They have labored the point 
with much earnestness, but with a success which wiil be 
apparent presently.*^ 

At the outset these writers, in general, boldly deny that 
all nations believe the soul to be immortal, and adduce the 
testimony of Dr. Whately to sustain them in the denial, a 
matter which we shall fully consider in our next eliapter. 
lliey adirm, likewise, that immortality is suspended upon 
conditions which render it merely contingent. This, how- 
ever, is a fallacious attempt to connect metaphysics with the 
testimony of revelation on a point where the very conditions 
of the argument re«p.iiro that they should be separate. Such 
efforts to perplex a plain question do not evince an over- 
anxious desire to meet a fair issue. When, howovci*, these 
writers coino to present the argument itself, in order to give 
it a professed refutation, they state it in the following terms: 
“ As employed by all who lay any stress upon it, it stands 
thus ; all men are immortal, because they desire, immortal- 
ity.” (D. 07.) In like maimer S. 5 remarks : “This argu- 
ment can avail nothing unless it can be proved that what 

* See D. 95-00, lOH, 104, and S. 5. As Mr. Bobney has labored the 
argument from reason more fully tlian the other writers of this sert, and 
as liis work is tlioir text-book, I shall throughout this braiieh of the sub- 
jeet bestow partienlar attention upon Ins hicnlwatiojis. 
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men desire they will possess.” Such is their version. But 
let the reader turn to the argument as we liave plainly and 
Hucciuetly stated it, and then judge ^Yhether the iihovo rep- 
re-sentatiou (iiiitair in the statement it presents, and raise in 
the issue) is the result of misapprehension or intentional 
evasion. Its glaring iinhurness would justify us in passing 
it without remark. We shall not do this, however, hut 
proceed to meet the issue as they have presented it. 

The whole e<^rps of these winters concede that men inii- 
versallj desire iinrnortality ; hut as an oflset to this they 
affirm that ‘^all, hy the very constitution of their minds, de- 
sire happiness, yet multitudes neither are nor will be happy.'^'^ 
And moreover, that as this desire of happiness proceeds in 
like manner from the Author of the mind, if it of itself does 
not prove that all will he happy, so neither does the iiniver- 
sai desire after immortality prove that all will he immortal. 
Such is their argument and analogy. But what is happi- 
ness? It is that state which is most agreeable to tlie nature 
of man as God originally created it. This, by the overtures 
of the Gospel to us in our probationary state, is put witliin 
the reach of human attainment. Of course, therefore, the 
force of the foregoing objection is this: that heeaiise the at- 
tainment of such a state of being is placed within the reach 
of man, and is the object of universal desire, (though many 
will not he happy,”) therefore the continuance of our exist- 
ence itself^ being a like object of desire, is also conditional. 
Such is the foggy atmosphere into which we are to be led in 
order to see the connection between a premise and conclu- 
sion wliich have not the slightest relation to each other. 
Does the human soul spontaneously shrink from the indiilg- 
ence of its evil passions (the true and ackiiowledgod in- 
gredients of unhappiness) as it shrinks from the idea of the 
loss of being? This will not bo pretended even by oiir an- 
tagonists. Why then should they- attempt to perplex these 
plain distinctions? 

Mr. Dohney (p. 09) endeavors also to point out an incon- 
sistency in the above argnment, from the hu-t cheoj-fully 
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coTicecled hj us, tliat the vicious would in general regard an- 
nihilation as a relief. But this is equal to the rest of liis 
logic. His argument, drawn out into a syllogism, would 
stand thus : All men desire a continuation of existence, and 
shrink from the idea of losing it. But the vicious, under the 
apprehension of a just judgment to come, and of eternal ret- 
rihution for their crimes, would regard annihilation as a re- 
lief, and the prospect of it as an encouragement to persist in 
their sins. Therefore they contradict themselves who say 
that such depraved beings have a natural desire after immor- 
tality. Such is the miserable logic hy wdiich no small num- 
ber of blood-bought souls have been led into the paths of 
ruin and of death. 

The attempt to meet the argument from the analogies in 
nature (to wdiich we have referred above) is equally eviden- 
tial of egregious unfairness, or of a most imbecile logic. 
The real issue is this : God docs not disappoint the instincts 
implanted in the lower orders of animated nature, and there- 
fore it is not to be supposed that he would disappoint the 
native and instinctive aspirations of a higher order. In 
meeting this Mr. Dobney remarks that there are not 
many such cases in nature as the chrysalis, while the 
overwhelming preponderance of facts is on the other side; 
and that, too, in reference to the higher orders of animals 
which, w'hen they die, never present themselves again upon 
our path.” (Pp. 103, 104.) Now does Mr. Dobnoy Incna 

* Tlicy have always so regarded it. The profligate Catvlhifi^ (a proper 
representative of this class of character,) hi writing to his aiistvess, cm>uI< 1 
comfort himself and her in their iniquity, with the consideration that 
they should pass out of existence at death, lie held precisely the Anui- 
hilationist psychology; 

*^ Vimmu>%mea LesMa afqiie amemus. 

JSole^ oaeidere et redire : 

JVoMs C7t7n semel oceidit hrevu 

Mrx una pe)'peitiadormie7ida 

This was all the consolation they needed to encourage them to eontinuo 
in sin without apprehension of future consequences, and it is suflicieiit 
for wicked men now ; for such never trouble their thoughts with tlie ques- 
tion whether tiie righteous shall live again. They need only to l^c per- 
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t.hat these “other animals” have an instmct similar to tlial 
cT those to which we liave referred in the arguin If 
not, what hare “the facts” in their case to do with theargii- 
meiit 2 And why will he persist to trifle in this iiiamier 2 

He nexif objects that these analogies do not apph', for 
the chrysalis remains undecomposed and retains vitality, 
while the human dod^ really dies and yields to corruption. 
Now the chrysalis, Mr. Dobney being judge, does retain 
its vitality until it “ returns upon our path.” And is it not 
puerile to pj'etend to meet such an analogy by saying that 
the human does not retain its vitality? Who, pray, 
has ever said that it did? 

The las^ ohjection is, that after the butterfly I’e turns to 
life it comes to “a complete and final end.” Admitted; 
but what has this to do with the argument or analogy ? 
Does this fact conflict with any instinct implanted witliin 
the insect by its Creator? If not, in what way does the 
remark bear upon the cjiicstion 2 And yet these are the 
best and most Ingbly lauded specimens of Annibiiationist 
reasoning on the subject. 

§ 16. Argument III^ — T/ie Powers and Capacities of 
the Soul, 

While we would not lay an undue stress upon the argu- 
ment for immortality from the nature and reason of things, 
it could hardly he expected that in presenting that argu- 
ment we should overlook the considerations suggested ])y 
the topic to which the present section is appropriated. The 
capacities of the soul, as illustrated by the sublime discov- 
eries and noble inventions to which mind has advanced the 
arts and sciences, may surely be adduced in proof of its 
immortality ; for who can suppose that such powers were 
conferred for the merely temporary use to which they are 
appropriated during the present brief span of our existence ? 

snaded that they theaiselves ahall at length pEkSS utterly out of being. 
And the doctrine of* ou!r anniliilation friends comforts tiieni -with tlic as- 
fiuran(>,u that their hopes arc well founded, and will be realiztid. 
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inferior animals, tbroiigli tlieir senses and instincts, may in 
siieli a term of life fiilfiil the purpose of their creation. But 
is it concelvahie that the incomparably nobler powers of 
iiiaii, and “those thoughts that wander through eternity,” 
can have no higher design than the instincts of the brute ? 
and that in the same sensual world, and in a like groveling 
manner, (for this is even so if Annihilationism be true,) 
they are to fiiifill the end or object of their existence 1 Can 
this be supposed in relation to any of the tainily of man ? 
The supposition cannot be rationally entertained without 
the assumption that the vast and apparently unlimited 
capacities of the soul, and its capability for making a per- 
petual progress toward perfection, have been called into 
being by an all-wise Creator without an adequate object to 
be secured by means of them, and therefore that they have 
been bestowed to all intents and purposes in vain. 

To illustrate ; Even in the present fallen state of our 
nature, and when the soul is united to an unwieldy frame, 
tliere is no end to its desires after knowledge, and no ex- 
hausting its powers in the acquisition. Up to the very 
moment of death it is found to be still as capalde as ever 
of augmenting its intellectual stores, and of pursuing those 
ardent and still increasing desires after both mental and 
moral perfection which hitherto had actuated it throughout 
its course. Death might, with some little show of reason, 
be deemed the end of those capabilities, if they were then 
as perfect in tlieir developmont and aims as they could be. 
But who can seriously believe that such faculties, such tran- 
scendent capacities, found too in unimpaired and perfect 
existence at the last moment of their connection with this 
earthly life, should be called into exercise for no purpose 
that might not be equally answei*ed by the groveling in- 
stincts of the brute 1 tlnit a thinking, rational being, whoso 
faculties liave, till the moment of death, merely hegiin to 
develop their capacity and excellence, and who has just 
Dcgun to loolv abroad upon the handiwork of bis Creator, 
— that a being thus richly endowed, and capable of a con- 
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tinned progress in improvement and of passing onward 
witkait limit or end, from one degree of perfection to 
another, should, at the bare conimencement of its cxisttuiec, 
drooj> and vanish away into utter nothingness There is not 
in all the works of God a single analogy to sustain a suppo- 
sition like this, and it is rather too much to ask reJlecting 
minds to assent to it merely because it is demanded by the 
exigencies of a gloomy, ill-digested, and atheistic theory. 

Tiie offensive manner in which Mr. Dobney and his asso- 
ciates (in their effort to rebut these considerations) per- 
petually repeat the assertion that the advocates of immor- 
tality employ mere rhetorical flourishes in lieu of argument, 
merits a pointed rehuke. It is one of Mr. Dobney ’s fro- 
rpiontly occur rent and very small attempts to enlist the 
sympathy of readers on his own behalf, and to awaken their 
prejudices against arguments which ho is unable to refute. 
In an issue of such transcendent interest as the present, a 
course of procedure like this cannot be too strongly i*ep- 
rehonded. 

The true issue of the argument before us has been plainly 
stated. Does not the possession of such intellectual powers 
and capacities, they being moreover in the mere process of 
development, and before a thousandth part of their riches 
has been displayed, legitimately infer that the creature thus 
sublimely endowed by a wise and good God is not to pass 
from such a condition into nonentity? But Mr. Dobney, 
who has presented the strength of the negative side, (though 
he misrepresents the point really at issue, raises the fol- 
lowing exceptions to the conclusion : 

1. That “ if some men have exhibited great capacities, it is 
an almost infinitesimally small proportion of mankind ” and 
consequently, if stress be laid upon the intellectual capacity 
exhibited by some, the same amount of stress may be fairly 
laid on the incapacity of others, to prove the opposite.” The 
sophism here, however, consists in confounding the idea of 
mn-exMhiimi of capacity with that of destitution of caimcily, 
♦ D. 99-103. 
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and is but anotlier instance of a logic arrogant and presuming 
in proportion as it is lielpless and imbecile. Are we to pre- 
sume, tlien, tliat every characteristic tendency and potential- 
ity of our nature must be everywhere efficaciously active, in 
order that its existence may be known or verified'? Sup- 
pose that all men do not exhibit the capabilities referred to, 
what connection has this with the conclusion that man as 
man does not possess them'? Were Mr. Dobney, for in- 
stance, to visit a manufactory of chronometers, in which ho 
saw some score or two of the instruments measuring time, 
and some thousands of others lying upon the shelves in si- 
lence, would he he satisfied with the argument of an indi- 
yidual who might he present, and who should sa^ to him, 
that ^Mf the few watches which are rxinning prove that 
watches in general are endowed with the capacity for measur- 
ing time, certainly the vast number of them which are 
running prove n fortiori that watches in general have no 
such capacity f’ The cases are parallel, so far as the point 
in question is concerned; hut would Mr. Dobney regard 
such a eoncliisioii as other than simply ridiculous ? It is^ 
therefore, a perfectly legitimate conclusion, that because a 
portion of our race has evinced the possession of the afore- 
said high and noble capacities, therefore similar endowments 
belong to all men, Man is a species ; and God has made 
of one blood all nations of men to dwell upon ail the face of 
the earth. Then, further, Mr. Dohney misrepresents the 
argument itself to which he objects. That argument does 
not assert that all men have equal capacities of the kind re- 
ferred to ; but all men have mch capacities, while the lower 
orders of animals have them not; all men are in some de- 
gree capable of progress in knowledge; of discovering, in 
ViUiting, and achieving progressively till death; and to objetrt, 
therefore, that some inen only have exhibited extraordinary 
capacities, is triffirig with the question, 

2. Ills next objection is, that “ it would be greatly rnore 
reasonable to sup>pose that God would connect contimied ex- 
istence with moral cxctdlcncy leather than with intellectual 
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power ” because an excellence which is merely intellectual 
is conceded to be inferior to that which is niorah But vre 
may well ask, What has all this to do with the question re- 
lating to the capacities aforesaid'? And how dues the fact 
that continued existence is connected witli moral excelience 
evince that it is not also connected with intellectual capacity ? 
Such exceptions have the appearance of trilling with the is- 
sue. I would, however, in this connection, most pointedly 
deny the assumption of Mr. De^bney, that it is more reason- 
able, or reasonable at all, that continued existence should be 
connected with moral excellence rather than with intellectual 
capacity. The reasonable thing is that God should coimect 
hcqyjnness with moral excellence in moral beings on whom 
he has bestowed such rich and noble endowments. And 
then further, as illustrating the vague and indeterminate con- 
ceptions with which Mr. Dobiiey has entered into the inquiry 
before us, it may be remarked that, according to the theory 
of himself and friends, God has not connected coniluued 
istence with cither moral or intellectual excellence, or with 
anything else; for they hold that the existence of all men is 
interrupted, and that they pass utterly out of being during 
the countless ages -which may elapse between their death and 
the resurrection. This he professes to entertain as his ma- 
tured belief. Why then speak of continued existence being 
connected with anything \vhatevcr *? This conscious want of 
resources, apparent at almost every step of the argumont, 
must awaxken astonishment in the reflecting mind that this 
writer not only should have ventured, in such circumstances, 
to assail the established belief on the subject before us, but 
that he should have presumed to call the attention of the re- 
ligious -world to his lucubrations. 

A The third objection of Mr. Dobney to the argument is, 
that “ the progress of a vast majority of mankind is doivnivard^ 
and rather from the man to the brute than from the man to 
the Divinity Hence, if an upward progress proves a con- 
tinuance of existence, a downward progress must prove the 
contrary. This, however, is a mere evasion. Mr. Dobney 
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speaks of /»omZ progress, while the argument itself is concern- 
ed with And then, moreover, nothing is said in 

the argument about progress tipioard or dotmiward^ but 
simply of the capacity for an onward or continual progress in- 
teiieetiially. The question stated by Mi\ Dobney, however, 
resolves itself simply into this : whether God will have oc* 
casion under his government for the continuance in being of 
such lost and depraved creatures as those who die iin])eni- 
tent. This cpiestion has no relation to the point now before 
us ; but we may have a word to offer on it in the se(pieL 

§ 17. Capacities of the Brute Creation^ and the Melation of 
this Topic to the Argument 

The last ohjcction which is presented by Mr. Dolmey, and 
which all these writers perpetually and with no little assur- 
ance reiterate, is, that the foregoing argument proves too 
much, because, if legitimately carried out, the conclusion 
Irorn it must be that brutes too are immortal, since some 
of them, it would seem, are capable of acquiring knowledge 
from instruction imparted by man, and also from their own 
experience. And as we know not what may bo the extent 
of their capacity for such intellectual progress, if the afore- 
said capacities prove the immortality of mind, they must 
in lilie manner prove the immortality of all minds. 

I am not unwilling to concede to the premise of this argu- 
ment that it presents a difficulty which is made the most of 
by our opponents.'^ It is likewise presented with great 
force, and for a similar purpose, hy Voltaire, f and Boling- 
broke,! and by other infidels without number ; while Sociuus 
and many of his followers took the ground that brutes ai-e 
rational creatures, and that they were destroyed in the deluge 
for their oion sius,^ so great was his hatred of the doe- 

* See A. 109-114; B. 9S~95 and 100-103; B. 0-lS. 

I rhilosophicid Biot., vol, i, pp. 29-32. 

X 'Works, Yol. ill, p. 523. 

§ See Ills lte« 2 Jon,sio ad Fucdurn-^ tom. ii, pp. 257--3C9. Many 

tlie andeiit pliilosopliers maiiitumcd tliat beasts have rational souls, 
an opinion which I cannot see how our AnniMIationist friendi? can reject. 
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ferine of tlie imputation of Adam’s guilt, as entertained by tlie 
lieforinod Ciiurck Nor can I perceive liow Mr. Dobney and 
his coadjutors can logically avoid coming to a siniiiur eon- 
dusion (and the reader will, I hope, pardon my referring to 
such a side issue in this CGnnectioii) in respect to the moral 
responsibility of the brute creation ; for they iiiaiiitaiii, 
and greatly insist upon the distinction, that the endurance 
of actual pain or suffering is not essential to the endurance 
of punishmeiit. In other words, that it is not necessary that 
the subject of punishment should coiitiiiiie in existence dur- 
ing its iiidiction.'^ Hence, say they, “when the sinner is 
annihilated, or everlastingly deprived of existence, he is ever- 
lastingly punished.” And all this they aver in immediate 
connection with the perpetually repeated affirmation that man 

inasiimch as they stroma oiisly assert tlie doctrine that there is no dilfcr- 
ence between the natiaro of tlie soul of a beast and that of a nian, (thoiigh 
Christ has said that a man is much hettefr tlian a brute.) Anarngoras 
placed the dilferencc in this, that men are able to explain their mental 
operations, and beasts are not. Pgihagoms tind liato held the same 
views, while rocjgJujyy allowed them not only ivuson, but the faculty of 
making their reasonings understood; and adds tluit Apollonius Tgaueus^ 
Mdampus^ Tlmias^ and lliales actually knew and uiidorstood their lan- 
guage. Stmio and JSnesidemm may likeavise be considered as advocating 
the rationality of beasts, for they taught that sense could not subsist with- 
out understanding. We are told, also, that Fttrmenlde-s^ Empedodes.^ and 
Eemoentus taught that all beasts arc endowed with the faculty of under- 
standing. G-alen^ too, seems to have been substantially of the same mind, 
and maintained that tliey “ possessed that reason which is attributed to 
a soul;” while Xenocrates^ the Carthaginian, supposed that they had a 
religion, and were not without the knowledge of God. 

At the late annual meeting of the Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held in Boston, MaSvS., an interesting paper was read hy Di\ Gib- 
son on the language of animals. He stated that every variety of animated 
being po.sscsses some means of intelligible communication. Each creature, 
by sounds or signs of correspondence, has a language understood by its 
own kind, and sometimes learned by others. Emotions of cimtlon, alfec- 
Uons of fear, of joy, gratitude, and grief, arc disclosed by single tones of 
voic(j, or by impressive gestures, to signalize feelings strictly eoinprc- 
hended and often answered. Insects and birds, fish and beasts, thus ex- 
press themselves in distinct languages, signed, spoken, and sung, secji, 
hoard, and felt. Sec an interesting view of the subject in Grit, and 
Hist. Diet. Art. Eirewa and Eorariusn 
* See M. 11, 12, 52 ; S. 83 ; H. 1, pp. 186, 137 ; A- 105, 
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is not naturally immortal, and that the sinner has no claim 
whatever to live everlastingly. Hence, it of c6urse followi? 
that as brutes (possessing as they do, according to oiir an- 
tagonists, intellect of the same order as the liumaii) are at 
death forever blotted out of being, too are everlasting Jij 
pimished, but whether innocently or otherwise we leave the 
objector to determine. I advert to the point, however, 
merely to apprise our antagonists of what they are too 
prone to disregard, that it would not be amiss for them 
occasionally to make a homeward application of certain ob- 
jections which they are rather fond of parading. 

But what is the real force of the argument against the 
immortality of man, derived from this source'? ‘‘Suppose,’* 
as Butler remarks, “ the invidious thing designed in such 
a manner of expression wene really implied, as it is not m 
the least, in the natural immortality of brutes, namely, 
that they must arrive at great attainments, and become 
rational and moral agents, even this would be no difficulty, 
since we know not what latent powers and capacities they 
may be endowed with.” “ We find it to he a general law 
of nature, that creatures endowed with the capacities of 
virtue and religion should be placed in a condition of being 
in which they are altogether without the use of them for a 
considerable length of their duration, as in infancy and 
childhood, and a great part of the human species go out of 
the present world before they come to the exercise of these 
capacities in any degree at all. But then the natural im- 
mortality of brutes does not in the least imply that they 
are endued with any latent capacities of a rational or moral 
nature, and. the economy of the universe might require that 
there should bo living creatures without any capacities of 
this kind.”*^‘ 

A careful examination of the facts in the case, will also evince 
tnat, in the aforesaid objection, much is taken for granted 
that is wholly destitute of proof. Some popular writers 
denounce it as a shallow philosophy which denies to the 
Analogy, Part I, chapter i. 
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l:>rutc an intellect the same hi Jcind q.b pertains to man,* an3 
assert that “ the principle is of same kind^ tlioiigli uncle r 
a less active and elaborate modification.” But what are the 
data which warrant asseverations like these '? What is 
meant hj hind of intellect '?” and who has sufficiently 
explored the intellectual world, and the essence of mind, to 
justify the utterance of such a dogmatism 1 or the assertion 
that there is not between the mind of man and the minds of 
brutes just that difference in kind whieh constitutes the dis- 
tinction between a mortal and an immortal nature? If 
reference for proof bo had to the attributes or manifesta- 
tions of each, it is just on this ground that Bve affirm an 
immeasurable distance bet\veeii them. 

The difference between instinct and reason is palpable 
and universally admitted. And facts alone, therefoi’e, 
w'liich are supposed to indicate the existence of reason, are 
all with wffiich we are coneerned in this discussion, for they 
are the only ficts to which intelligent men among our 
opponents profess to appeal. 

What then are those manifestations of mind in the brute 
which are supposed to identify him with man in point of 
intellectual capacity? ‘‘He has reason,” it is said, “and 
memory, and is capable also of learning from experience 
and from instruction, and therefore there can be no radical 
difference between the mind of man and that of the lu’ute.” 
Now, as it is confessedly beyond our power to explore the 
essential nature of the intellectual world, there is but one 
method by which to determine the point before us ; -we 
must mark the phenomena of each of these orders of min<l, 
with their ascertained characteristics, and from these con- 
clude respecting the nature and attributes of each, and their 
likeness or unlikeness. And if this method evinces that 
w'hilo brutes possess some qualities of mind in common 
witii man, they are utterly destitute of others, and those the 
very ones which invest him with the grandeur, the I’cspon- 
^ibliities, and the destiny of a moral being, the eonciiision 
* See, far example, Dr. Book of Nature, p. S31. 
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is feir and legitimate, tliat the difference between the two 
orders of mind is radical, and a difference, not in degree 
cniy, but in kind and in nature. 

Now in contemplating these orders of mind there is one 
marked difference tyhicli W' ilf at once occur to the careful, 
observer, and which can indicate nothing less than a rad- 
ical difference in kind between them. The himiaii intel- 
lect is of such a nature that, universally among men, there 
is an aptitude or susceptibility of receiving like instruction, 
and of making any attainments in theoretical and practical 
knowledge which have been made by others of the race. ; 
but the moment we cast our eye over the manifestations of 
mind in the brute creation, we find an absence of every- 
fiiirig of the kind. The wasp or hornet could never, by any 
process, be taught to make wax or honey, or to construct 
the honey-comb ; nor the bee to manufacture the paper 
whicli is made by thehoniet or black wasp, or to construct 
a nest like the hornet; nor, like the mason or blue wasp, to 
form a cell of clay, and after depositing an egg therein, fill 
up the cell hvith insects, and seal it at the top that the 
young w'asp might possess a supply of food until able to 
provide for itself. Illustrations of the same truth can bo 
adduced from all the tribes of animals, and tlicy prove a 
radical difference between the orders of mind referred to. 

Then, further, that some of the tribes of animals, such as 
the horse and cow, the dog and the elephant, are endowed 
with a species of reason, is evident from the manifestations 
they evince of possessing that attribute. The dog also gives 
evidence of dreaming while asleep. But there are limits 
obvious and marked beyond which this ratioeinative faculty 
in tlunn is incapable of being instructed. The horse, for 
cxamj)le, will give various proofs that in many rcspe(*ts his 
.mind is capable of a reasoning process, yet let him l)e<‘o]no 
somewhat entangled in bis harness, and though the l)are lift- 
ing of a leg would disentangle him therefrom, he will yet 
stand plunging and kicking till he has lamed hirnsclf or 
exhausted his strength; and his reason, wdiatevcr may ho 
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its nature or quality, iioi only fails to suggest to liim tliis 
simple method of ohtainiiig 1 ‘elief, but he is iiicapable oi 
being so instructed as to adopt it in like circumstances at 
any other time. Illustrations of a similar character may be 
obtained from well-ascertained facts in the history of other 
animals. But the moment we pass from these ixiaiiifesta- 
tions to contemplate the exercise of reason in man, we find 
a radical and immeasurable distance between tbem. Even 
a little child, brought into circumstances analogous to those 
in the case of the horse, could be easily taught to extricate 
himself, not only then, but to apply the knowledge in all 
similar eircLimstances into which be might be brought. 
And this, moreover, is uniA'ersally true of human nature.*^' 

It were easy to extend these and other not less forcible 
0 tiisiderations to any length in illustration of the question, 
but the above arc sufficient for the argument. Brutes have 
the faculty of sense, by which they perceive through its 
bodily organs ( according to the adaptation of each of 
them ) the qualities of certain objects in the matcjual 
world. They have feelings excited within them through 
the perceptions of this faculty, and by the spontaneous 
action of their organism, as in hunger, thirst and the like. 
They act under the impulsions of these feelings in refer 
ence to the objects the perception of which impresses them ; 
hut here their mental operations cease in respect to them. 
The difference, therefore, between the mind or soul of a 
brute and the intellectual capacity of man, is just what the 
inspired writer declares it to he, (Eccles. iii, 21,) and is 
sufficient to constitute the dividing lino between the heirs 
of immortality and the mere creatures of time, 

§ 18. Akqument IV,— Existence of Conscience in Man. 

Whether conscience {con and sci-re^ to know, to he privy 
to) he an original feciilty of our nature, or only the geir 
oral principle of moral approbation or disapprobation ap 

* Sco section iv of Isaac Taylor’s Introductory Essay to Ed«'ards on 
tlieWili, for this and additional illustrations of the point. 
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plied to oiir actions and afFections, or wlietlier oiir ideas of 
right and wrong are obtained through a single fliciiltv, or 
from the various powers of the understanding and will, is 
a question of no practical importance to the argument. 
Nor is it of any importance thereto whether conscience is 
regarded as either a faculty, or power, or feeling, or senti- 
rnent. The admitted fact of its existence in man is all that 
the basis of the argument requires. 

When a man has perpetrated what he feels to be wrong, 
the consequent pain, grief, and indignation which are aroused 
within him are altogether different from what he experi- 
ences when he incurs unavoidable insults, misfortunes, or 
calamities ; for in that case he feels that he has hronght upon 
himself an evil which he might have avoided ; and no mere 
skeptical philosophy is able to override or even displace 
this impression, unless the heart or moral nature itself has 
become obdured by continued and voluntary persistence in 
wrong. If then the soul be merely the result of material 
organization, (as the Materialists affirm,) the existence of 
conscience becomes unaccountable, as in that case freedo7n 
(the TO avre^ovGLOv of the Greeks) can really have no 
existence, since all our mental operations being indeed and 
in fact necessary and unavoidable, it is impossible that thex'e 
should exist any consciousness that they are otherwise, as we 
cannot be conscious of the actual existence of that which does 
not exist. Hence remorse^ in the proper sense of the term, 
becomes an Impossibility, as is indeed admitted and main- 
tained by leading Materialists. It is obvious, therefore, 
that the faculty referred to does not exist in matter, but 
must be traced to some other source or basis in our being, 

The fact, however, of the existence of conscience in man 
is and has been admitted from the earliest ages. And to 
its existence is to be traced the idea of the Stoics, that virtue 
and vice are their own reward. Even infidels and atheists 
arc compelled not only to admit its existence, but to no 
knowledge its power. Associated with the freedom of the 
will, it is the very ground and center of man’s rnoi'al 
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nature. It is first occupied in ascertaining our duty before 
■^ve proceed to action, then in judging of the actions them- 
selves ^vhen performed, it is one grand peculiarity of man, 
ever pointing to and proj^hesying of the future. As Young 
remarks : 

‘‘ Conscience of guilt is prophecy of pain, 

And bosom counsel to avoid the blow.” 

A technical definition is of no consequence, therefore, so 
long as the actual existence of the tiling itself is admitted 
and its power felt a.nd acknowledged. The very ety- 
mology of the word imports a double or joint knowledge, 
a knowledge of a Divine law or rule, and also of a man’s 
own mdion, and so is [>r<>perly the application of a general 
law to a particular instance of practice.'^'' In its ohices, 
therefore, conseience appeidains to tlie sidiject of right and 
wrong, merit .and demerit, obligation, etc., and of course 
its peculiar province is the action of the will in respect to 
the idea of right and wrong, praise and blame. 

The fact that it is more or less imder the control of our 
filth, and that in some instances it has become obdiired or 
perverted, so as to decide erroneoiisl)', does imt in any way 
affect the issue of the argument. That issue is based upon 
the admitted fxet of its existence, and that in its nature It 
is anticipatory both of reward and punlsliment. Its greatest 
j)Ower is often felt in the hour of death. Fearful fu rebod- 
ings then harass the guilty soul. lienee the (piestion 
arises, Are these anticipations or forebodings (basi.'d as they 
are in man’s moral nature, and owing as they do their very 
existence to the Almighty Creator) to bo regarded as false '? 
as they must be if the soul at death goes o\it of existence. 
\Ve shall advert to this again in the next argument. 

* tVe luivc roferred to this etymology above. It w, moreover, -worthy 
of remark is aliterul translatioii of that 

iKith terras plainly imply sometliing more Wnm nimplc st'Un- 

tia^ ekh/ni^. The ]>reposUlons con and orm;, signitying u'UJi, Inij.ly 
here, as above stated, a cerz/ofeVi-if Icnowhdge.^ or, as the full word ni cans, 
knomlcdge in common %oith 
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Our opponents do not trouble themselves with this 
argiiiiient, though Dr. Chalmers has presented it with inucli 
force in his works, (voL xi, p. 62,) and M’Cosli has arlmi- 
rablj elaborated it in his Method of the Divine Govem- 
iBeiit; Physical and Moral.” 

§ 19. Argument V, — Perplexing Anomalies of the Present 
State of Things. 

The last argument which we shall present on this braneh 
of the subject is taken from the disordered state of the 
moral world, and the unequal distribution of good and evil 
ill this life, all of which evince the absurd consequences of 
denying the soul’s immortality, and of asserting that a fnture 
state of existence is eonditioiied on the conduct of the 
rational creature itself. That God is the moral governor 
of tlie world can be really denied by none but athijists. 
Even Paine not only admitted the fact, but affinned that 
there is a particular Providence over the affairs of men. 

Now it is obvious that the jii’esent state of things does 
not accord with a perfect moral administration, unless we 
regard it as merely a part of a great whole, and only the 
beginning of what is to be fully developed in a future state 
of being. All moral ' distinctions seem to be confoiiiided 
hy the manner in which men of different characters are 
treated all things come alike to all ; there is one evenfc 
to the righteous and to the wicked ; to him that sacriticeth 
and to him that sacriliceth not ; to him that sweareth, and 
to him that fearcth an oath.” Eccles. ix, 2. There are also 
just men unto whom it happenetli according to the work 
of the wicked. Again, there be wicked men to whom it 
happeneth according to the work of t)ie righteous.” Eccles. 
viii, 14, Tlie lob of the righteous is often such as we are 
assuj’ed the lot of the ivicked shall he, and vice versa. Nor 
can Ibis matter be explained and justified on the assumed 
principle (see D. 106--100) that virtue and sin are their 
own reward, for ivhat then becomes of the truth that sin is 
pleasant to tlie depraved heart, and that its may 
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be enjoyed? (Heb. xi, 25,) and that self-denial is reqnirod 
to abstain therefrom? (Psalm ixxxiv, 10; Luke ix, 28; 
1 Cor. XV, 10.) But further: IIow would such secret retri- 
bution answer the public ends or design of God's moral 
government, and vindicate his character and uphold the 
authority of his law ? And let it be remembered, also, 
that much of that which is thus called the recompense oi 
virtue and vice arises from the conviction that there is a 
future state. Take away that idea, and many a wicked man 
would cease to he troubled on aceoimt of his crimes/^* 

Hence, therefore, as there is no regular or adetpiato dis- 
tribution of rewards and punishments in this world, and as 
the moral character of God requires that there should be 
such a clistrihiition, so it follows that there is a future state 
of being in which such distribution shall be recompensed, 
both to the evil and the good ; and not only may the aspira- 
tions of good men be referred to in support of tills conclu- 
sion, but also the learfui apprehensions and anticipations of 
the wicked, when a sense of guilt or 3*omorse ibr any evil 
action has taken hold of them. There is a realization of 
moral responsibility in such cases, and an apprehension that 
the soul shall, in a future state, eat the fruit of its own 
doings, and reap what it has sown. No man can divest 
himself entirely of ail apprehension of future retribution, 

* An instance of what frequently oeem's in this respect is relutecl hy 
the Ecv. Warren G. Jones, and may serve as an illustration of tlie trntli 
of the above statement. “An aged Sahhath-hreaker, when I (says lUr. 
Jones) asked him one Sabhutli morning what he expected would he- 
oome of liim, replied, ^ W/iy, I Ibope to he amiiMIated / ’ and in that hope 
he went on sinning till he died, and thus obtained (according to Annlhi- 
ktionism) the accomplishment of his wicked desii’c.” See J. T. CS, 
So too, Jfkmcles^ in his commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythag- 
oras, siiys that “ the wicked man wonld not have Tiismul to le imniovtal^ 
{iSavaTov elvai r)]v avrov that so he miglit not abide under 

punishment.^’ And Socrates says : “If death be extinction, or freedom, 
from all evils, this will be good news to the wiekedd^ {lu PJiddone,) Bio- 
nysius Halicarnassena, the celebrated historian, also observes that, “ it 
the soul, when separated from the body, perishes, it Is not easy to dis- 
cern how good men can be happy, who receive no fruit of tlnir \’irtue 
here, but oiten perish hy it.” (Antiq., lib. viii, p. 5^‘k) 
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or of tliat anticipation of something after death which leads 
men . , 

“ To rather choose to bear tliose ills they Iiave 
Than fly to others that they know not of.’ ^ 

They themselves, therefore, are conscious that they clo not 
meet the full recompense of their crimes in this world 
These anticipations are common alike to the pagan and the 
Christian world. And as God has not implanted them 
within the soul merely to delude and deceive ns, so they 
are a proof that it shall pass into anotlier state, where those 
apprehensions shall he realized, and where exact justice shall 
be done to the evil and the good. Such distribution, there- 
fore, according to the innate conviction of all men, is merely 
deferred until man shall have passed through his present 
state. This conclusion cannot be avoided, and hence it is 
manifest that there is a future state for both the righteous 
and wicked. This is the only solution that presented itself 
to the mind of Asaph, (Psalm Ixxiii,) and the only satisfac- 
tory solution that can present itself to the mind of any man. 

Mr. Dobney, though he has not by any means stated the 
argument in its real strength, yet confesses that it is the 
strongest and most satisfactory argument that reason can 
adduce, (p, 105,) and is willing that the conclusion, there 
remains therefore another state in which all shall he ml- 
jus ted f shall stand as a logical conclusion from good rea- 
soningl^'^ He justly concedes this to the argument, for 
what man of hut moderate intelligence and reflection can 
concede less. Let us therefore now attend to the methods 
by wdiich he endeavors to obviate its application to the point 
'we are maintaining. 

His first exception is based upon the distinction "which he 
makes behveen future state mA immortality ; as man may 
live in a future state and yet not live forever. He therefore 
admits that the argument renders a future state “ probable, 
even in a high degree,” but claims that it does not show that 
man must live forever^ in order that the anomalies of three- 
tscore years and ten might he rectified. (Pp. 105, 106.) 
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As my design here is to consider the tiieorj of our Anm. 
hilatioii friends, I not stop to claim for this ai-ginnent 
more than is tliiis conceded. IIosv, then, d«)es this concession 
])ear upon the theory of Mr. Dohiioy and his friends '? They 
maintain that the wicked are to he anniinlated. This anni- 
hilation takes place at deaths from which, some of tlieni say, 
the wicked are not to be raised, though the majority main- 
tain that while the wicked are annihilated at death they are 
to be hereafter raised from the dead in order to be aiinilii- 
lated over again.^ Now, let it be here observed, I. That 
while the argument confessedly renders a future state of re- 
tribution in the highest degree probable, there is not the 
least principle in nature which would lead to the supposition 
that ill that state of being our existence is to terminate. A 
future state of existence being granted, therefore, the hnrdeii 
of proof is with those who aifinn that our existence will 
then terminate. Then all analogy is against it. If in tliis 
world our existence is not terminated, but survives all the 
changes through which we pass, and to which we have refer- 
red above, it is fair to infer that it will continue in that state 
upon which we confessedly enter at death. 

Further, experience teaches that matter is imperishable. 
No process is known by which it can he annihilated, nor can 
the least conception he formed even of the possibility of its 
annihilation. It is still imperishable, though undergoing 
unnumbered changes in the processes of solution, evaporation, 
rarefaction, decomposition, and combustion, lor these pro- 
cesses themselves arc merely the eflects resulting from the 
changes which have already taken place, and which indicate 
that the new combinations have been completed. And this 
being so, how infinitely more probable is it that the mind, 
which directs and controls the activities of matter, and con^- 
fessedly survives the stroke of deaths is likewise imperish- 
able ! To affirm of the less that it is imperishahle, and of 

* A &w refercaces will sullice. B. Ill, 161, 165, 185 ; C. 21, 22 ; Has. 
25, {8. 14, 64; E, 234, 23U; H, 2, p. 93, note; 11. 1, p. 120,142; 

A. 96, 115. 
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the greater that it m perislmhte^ would be to army one’s self 
against all the dictates of reason. Mr. Dobney’s attempted 
distinction, therefore, between a future state and iiiiniortal- 
ity, is of no eonsecpience here. 

But, 2. This very distinction, as made and applied by ]Mr, 
Dobney, is based upon an equivocation. He maintains that 
something less than eternity (by which he means unending 
duration) would be sulficient to rectify all the. anomalies of 
the present state, thus confounding the idea of ri‘etificatlon 
with that of the non-existence itself of the subjticfc who is to 
receive, it. He moreover assumes (and this is tlic hasts of 
the objection) that time may be compared to eternity. 
But suppose, for illustration, that man’s probationary state 
in this world should continue a thousand, or a thousand niih 
lion years, that period would still bear no more pr()porti<ai 
to the eternity which shall succeed than the }>oriod of se\’enty 
years would bear to it, and the objection, therefore, would 
be equally plausible in that case as in tins. If the oiqeetion 
proves anything, therefore, it must prove that rational 
creatures can never be justly placed in a state? of probation, 

3. The aforesaid argument, as already remarked, is e<.)n- 
ceded to teach a future state for the reward of virtue and the 
punishment of vice. Now the theory of Mr, Dohney and his 
friends logically denies, save by a vain disclaimer, a future 
state to the wicked ; for to call that a future state which eon 
sists mertdy in being raised from the dead in order to be 
deprived of future existence, is an abuse of language. Mr. 
Dobney and his friends affirm that man passes from conscious 
existence into notbingness at death, and that the doom of 
the wicked is privation of existcuec (if* indeed, they are 
raised from the dead) after the resurrection ; so that if they 
ni'c not raised from tlie dead, the argument which is admitted 
to teach a future existence is falsified ; and if, on the con- 
trary, they ai’c raised merely to be deprived of future life, 
where is there any future existence for them ? They have 
no existence between death and the resurrection, and after 
the resurrection they have none; for these writers, una voce^ 
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teacli that immediate! j after the Lord accepts the righteous 
at jadgmcnt, he sweeps the wicked into the process of utter 
extermination. Mr. Btorrs, indeecL says that he does not 
know how long they may be in undei’going aiiniliiiation ; but 
as the Annihilationists maintain that not torment but privin- 
tion of being is the penalty of sin, it is plain, on their own 
showing, that the wicked, in strictness and propriety of lan- 
guage, are wholly deprived of a future state of existence; for 
to call that a state of existence which consists in undergoing 
the process of extermination by consuming fire is simply 
theologastrian. 

I need say but little as to the character which these 
views attribute to God. The penalty of sin, say our op- 
ponents, is privation of being, and not suffering or torment, 
and the wicked are utterly deprived of existence at death. 
Why not let them remain then in non-existence'? They sin 
not, if annihilated, between death and the resurrection ; and 
why bring them into being again merely to make them per- 
ish over again 1 What should we think of a ruler who, 
after hanging a man, would resuscitate him merely to hang 
him over again 1 And then, if the anomalies of the present 
life are rectified, as these men assert, by the salvation of the 
righteous and the amiihilation of the wicked, and if not suf- 
fering but privation of existence (jnera annihilation as some 
of the Socinians express it) is the design of God in inflicting 
the penalty, then of course those anomalies would be wholly 
rectified by raising from death the righteous and rew'arding 
them, and permitting the wicked to remain annihilated. The 
idea that these disorders would be better rectified merely by 
annihilating the wicked over again is sheer absurdity. And 
hence the foregoing admission of Mr. Dobney is fiital to his 
whole theory. He admits that the argument fiiirly proves 
a future state of the wicked, and his theory denies that there 
is substantially any such state for them. 

4. In this same connection he throws out an intimation or 
two which evince a consciousness on his part that the theory 
of which he is the advocate is only in the process of its praev 
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tical development. 1 can, however, notice them hut briefly. 
And Jirst^ he denies that God is under obligation to inflici 
upon the wicked ail the evil that justice would allow him to 
inflict, and denounces the idea that infinite or perpetual suf 
fering can be due to a finite agent, however vile he may be. 
The parentage of this sentiment it is not difficult to trace. 
Well has Isaac Taylor remarked: “Every one who has re 
fleeted maturely upon the workings of the human mind, pm 
ceives that, whether the fact he confessed or concealed, the 
stress of the controversy concerning the divine mission of 
Christ pends upon the doctrine of future piuiisliment. The 
aflirmations of our Lord and his apostles on this sidxject, 
though they lull in with the smothered forebodings of 
conscience in every man’s bosom, give a distinct form to ap- 
prehensions from which the mind strives, by all means, if 
possible, to escape, and which it will never cordially admit, 
until the moral faculties be rectified. The quarrel of the 
world with Christianity conies to its issue tipon this doctrim 
of future I'etribution,'^’^^ 

Now it is only from the word of God that we know what 
the claims of Divine justice are against the sinner. Those 
claims are made known not only by the law direetly, hut by 
the threatenings of God against sin; and if God is not 
obliged to execute what he has threatened, but may remit 
as much as he pleases of the punishment thus denounced, it 
is plain that he is really under no obligations to execute his 
threatenings at all ; so that if annihiiation be the penalty 
against sin, he is not bound to execute it, and Mr, Dobney 
and his friends have therefore no real grounds of assurance 
that the wicked shall be annihilated. 

That God may remit his threatenings in relation to man 
ill the present world is most certainly true ; for here they 
are mostly conditional, and mean no more than this : I will 
punish you if you do not repent. (See Jer. xviii, 7, 8 ; 
Ezek. xviii, 32; xxxiii, 8-11.) This is as it undoubtedly 
Bhonld be in a state of probation. But to extend the idea 
* Saturday Niglit, i>. 219. 
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from a probationary to a retributory state, is at war with 
all the principles of reason. The cases, so far fj*oni being in 
any way analogous, are as opposite as hell and heaven. 

Now it will be conceded that God’s threatenings against 
the finally impenitent are but the expression of his justice 
against unrepented sin. As we are not therefore to suppose 
that those who die impenitent will repent and be converted 
after deaths so if their punishment, as denounced by justice, 
be remitted cither in piart or in whole, we must conclude 
that either God has changed, or that when he uttered the 
threatening he did not design to inflict it. Mr. Dobney and 
his friends may take either alternative. 

I shall not here pursue this topic further than to remark, 
that either God may justly inflict upon the wicked what he 
has threatened, or it is unjust for him to do so. If he may 
justly do all that he has threatened, then iStr, Dobney ’s dec- 
laration is false ; but if it be unjust, then w'e are of course 
either under no obligation to believe the word of God, in 
which those threatenings are recorded, or we are obliged to 
believe that God will act unjustly. Should it be said by these 
men that the finally impenitent deserve more than God will 
inflict upon them, I should like to learn hy what rule their 
desert is ascertained, if it be not by the law of God. And 
if the law of God is to settle it, then the exception is a mere 
(piihble, for God will certainly execute the penalty of the 
law. And let our antagonists likewise reraemher that the 
wicked are to have ^’■]\\Agmm\iwithoiU mercy. Jas. ii, 13.'^ 
5. The other intimation of Mr. Dobney presents an equally 
striking exhibition of his theological sympathies. In such 
terms as the following he lauds the men (and their doctrine) 
who taught that virtue and vice are their own iward ; 
‘SSorne of the loftiest and picrest minds of aiUiquity,” “men 
o^n-ohle spirits,” “ the elevated doctrine,” ‘‘ such nolle spirits,” 
the conclusion would have been nobly denied hy some of 
the very best men that antiquity can produce.” And all this 

* See Part III, iiifru, in which this wliole subject is thoroughly con- 
sidered. 
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on two pages ! This “ elevated doctrine” which teaches tliat 
depraved and polluted men may indulge in whatever iniquity 
they choose, provided they are walling to endure the gnahin 
of an oMiired conscience, has found advocates also 

in our own day, who, on this basis, have contended that all 
men, without exception, are received at death to the pure 
bliss of heaven. They wall doubtless be pleased wdth Mr. 
Dobney’s eulogy. 

§ 20. Conclusion of the Argument from Eemon, 

Tlie manner in -which our antagonists treat the nrgurnont 
from reason for the iinmorhdity of the soul, is a fiiir sul >ject 
for animadversion. They at the outset adopt the material 
philosophy, with its endless concatenation of imiinnginahle 
absurdities, and assume that its principles are consistent with 
and based upon the dictates of reason. This assumption wo 
of course deny, and sustain the denial hy a thorough inves- 
tigation of the real facts in the ease. When this is done they 
thereupon vary their ground of assault, quote eminent 
writers who have asserted that the immortality of the soul 
cannot be demonstrated by the light of nature alone, and 
then accuse us of being conscious that revelation does not 
clearly teach the doctrine, as otherwise we should care noth- 
ing about the argument from reason. If, on the contrary, 
howmver, wm consent to dispense with the argument froni 
reason, and appeal to revelation alone, they thereupon as- 
sume that W'e are conscious that reason does not siistaio the 
doctrine, as otherwise we should not have abandoned an ap- 
peal to her decisions. Thus, wdiether we employ or disjvcnse 
wdtli the argument, our antagonists pretend to find ground 
far triumph in this controversy. To give such a prf)eedure 
a name \vould be a work of supererogation in the estimation 
of an intelligent reader. 

Now let us understand the matter fully l>efore we prrj- 
coed. I care but little, intrinsically, for the aj-gument from 
reason in its positive relation to tliis inquiry. But it is of 
use in other important relations to it. For example, the 
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]Materialists (those who reject the Bible as wcdl as those who 
profess to believe it) assume that reason is silent on tlie 
subject, and from that assumption infer that the doctrine in 
question is Mse, We meet them here and disprove both 
incir assumption and inference. But in every case where 
they are willing to rest the decision of the question on the 
testimony of the Word of God, we are willing to dispense 
entirely with the argument from reason. Written revelation 
is abundantly clear, and to it we of course make our ultimate 
appeal. The reader will not therefore misunderstand our 
design in this chapter in employing the argument from rea- 
son, or in our contemplating it under a somewhat varied 
aspect in chapter iii, for the unfair procedure of our antago- 
nists in this controversy renders it necessary * and to them 
we now commend its issues, (in its relation to their own 
theory,) as hiirly presented hy us in the foregoing pages, 
while we proceed to consider, in its relations to the subject, 
the next great division of the argument. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TESTIMONY OP THE NATIONS CONSIDERED, AND 
OBJECTIONS TO THIS PORTION OF THE ARGUMENT 
ANSWERED. 

8 21. Early Knowledge of the Doctrine — Explmiatioii of 

2rL%i,10. 

It will bo of course admitted by all who believe the Bible, 
that God in the beginning made knoAvn to our first parents 
the principles of moral and religious obligation. Religion, 
as Butler remarks, could only have- entered the world by 
revelation, for nothing could have rendered man so enlight- 
ened hereon as the Scriptures represent him to have been 
in, the first ages of the world, but such a revelation, or di- 
vine communication, teaching him what was liis original, 
whither his end, the duties demanded of him, and the terms 
on which God would proceed with him in justice or mercy.* 
Such being the undisputed fact, we may fairly conclude 
that whatever we find on this subject among the nations 
which answers to the lorltteu revelation of God’s will, must 
owe its origin not to human speculation, but to the aforesaid 
original communication from God to man. Before the iiood 
he conversed with Adam, x\bel, Enoch, and Noah; and after 
it with Abraham, Jacob, etc. (Ileb. i, 1; Jude 14, 15.) 
With Adam he conversed immediately after his creation. 
The first words of the serpent to Eve prove her knowledge 
of him; and Cain, after his sin, ^Gvent out from the presciiee 
of tile Lord.” Nor could Enoch and Noah have walked 
with IniTi without a distinct and accurate knowledge of 
his will. 

■^Scc on tills subject also the works of Dr. Ellis on the Knowledge of 
■Divine Things, and Whence coineth Divine Knowledge 2 
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]t is usual with our antagonists, however, to represent as 
ill conflict with this statement, the declaration of the apostle 
iu 2 Tim. i, 10, that “life and immortality are Lrouglit to 
light through the Gospel.” They attempt no thorough exe- 
gesis of the passage, but dissever a part of it from its proper 
connection in the paragraph, and deduce from that part of it 
their unwarrantable conclusions, and so attempt to array an 
inspired declaration directly against the clearest possible 
array of undisputed facts. A signal instance of such pro- 
cedure is found in the recent work of Archliishop Whateiy. 
Ill pp. 13-27 of his “Future State” he speaks as follows: 
“ We are told hy the Apostle Paul (2 Tim. i, 10) that it is 
‘our Saviour Jesus Christ that hath abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light through the Gospel 
that it is to him, and to him alone, that wo owe this revela- 
tion — ‘ the hririging in of this better hope’ — (as it is express- 
ed in the Epistle to the Hebrew^s.) That neither Jew nor 
Gentile had, or could have, an assurance of a future state but 
through the Gospel, is a truth so plainly taught in Scripture, 
and so fully confirmed by what we read in other books con- 
cerning the motions formerly entertained on the subject, that 
its havlug been doubted or denied by any Christian is to me 
a matter of unfeigned wonder. There are, however, not a 
few who do deny or overlook this truth, I mean wdio main- 
tain, or who take for granted, that the doctrine of a future 
life was revealed to the Jews, and was discovered by the 
ancient heathens, and consequently (for there is no avoiding 
that comeque^ice) that Jesus Christ did not ‘ bring life and 
immortality to light,’ but merely gave men an additional 
assurance of a truth which they already knew.” “ It was 
then Jesus Christ who brought ‘life and immortality to 
light,’ and founded the doctrine, not on ingenious philosoph- 
ical^ arguments, nor on obscure traditions of which no one 
can tell the origin, but on the authority of his own assertions, 
established by the miracles he wrouglit, and especially by 
that splendid one of rising himself from the dead, as the 
‘flrst-fruits of them that slept,’ to confirm his promise, to his 
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disciples that he would raise up also at the last day his 
iaithfLii followers. On the nature of that future .state which 
lie then revealed' and proved^^'‘ etc., etc. The same substan- 
tially is repeated in D. 167-170, and others. 

That a celebrated scholar should, in this age of philological 
and critical learning, hazard a criticism like the foregoing, 
and deduce such conclusions in the very face of the most 
undeniable facts, is truly a matter of astonishment. Had 
Dr. Whately only consulted the Apocrypha, he would have 
found, in its clear and unequivocal announcements of iin- 
3nortality and of a resurrection, that his conclusions were 
utterly fallacious ; or had he rejected that these doctrines 
were familiar to the Jews when Christ first appeared among 
them,"" he might ha\'e been led to spare his expressions of 
surprise. In the passage on part of which he oilers the fore- 
going comment, there is a clear reference to the fact that 
from the earliest ages (as the phrase means in Greek 
usage) God had given us grace in Christ Jesus, (v. 9,) and 
also that this grace was mauifested by Christ, “ who abolish- 
ed and brought life and immortality to light through 

the Gospel.” The term death here refers to Gen. ii, 17, 
and means the penalty of the Divine law. It was incurred 
hy Adam, and through him brought upon all the race. The 
record of its abolishing is also given in Gen. iii, 15, the 
proto-evangcliiimj as it is rightly named. And hy this 
abolishment our forfeited life and immortality were hrouglifc 
to light, or brought again withiix our reach, and hence we 
read that the people of God, under all the former dispensxi- 
tions, were justified by faith and died in faith. Compare 
John i, 9. 

The attempt to restrict the term Gospel to the period cf 

^ vSoe Jolni v,o9. So, too, speaking of the Jews, says: “ Thiy 

tliliik that tlie souls of tlio.sc who perish in battle or by punisinuerits arc 
eternal. lienee their etnitempt of death.” also, whotlourisli- 

e<I under Antoninus Pius, (in his lib. 1. De JJanv^) places the Brahmins, 
dews, and Egyptini.s among the nations who entertain the doctrine of 
Plato on the Imiuortality of the Souli See the note of Grotiiis on ISlatt. 
T, 20. 
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oiir Saviour’s advent, and subsequent tliereto, must ilimisb 
matter of surprise to any one conversant with the Bible, 
The mere quotation of a passage or two, and a reference to 
a few others iilustrating the subject, are all that will be 
necessary to set this subject in its true light. ‘‘ And the 
Scripture foreseeing that God would justify the heathen 
through faith, preached before the Gospel imto 
Gal. iii, 8. Paul, likewise referring to the rebellious Jews 
who perished in the 'wilderness, expressly says: “For unto 
us teas the Gospel preached as unto them.” ileb. iv, 

2, 0.'^ Compare also Gen. xxii, 18; Ileb. xi, IS, 39, 40 ; 
1 Pet. i, 10-12; John viii, 56; Luke ii, 29, 30; x, 24 ; 
Gal. iii, 7-9, 14-18. 

The Gospel in its true and proper sense is a revelation of 
the grace of God to flillen man through a media tor. f 
Ileucc the original, evayyeXcov^ signifies good news, or glad 
tidings. 

In its true as well as technical sense, therefore, it imports 

The pecnluir idiom m tliis passage is of frequent occurrence iu the 
Scriptures. See, for instance, Psalm lx, 5 ; Mark x\’i, 6 ; Acts v, :30 ; 
X, 11) ; XV. 11 ; 2 Cor. viii, 21 ; lleb. xi, 40. 

fTlic truly profound Pascal, speaking on this subject, says: “That 
religion which consists in the belief of man’s fall from a state of glory and 
coininunication with God, into a state of sorrow, humiliation, and aliena- 
tion from God, and of his subsequent restoration by a Messiah, has always 
hem i)i the. world. All things else have passed awaj', but tills, for which 
all other things exist, remains. For God, designing to f(»rm for him- 
self a holy people, whom he would separate from all other nations, deliver 
from their enemies, and lead to a place of rest, promised that he w'ould 
do this, and that he would come himself into the world to do it ; and he 
foretold, by Ids prophets, the time and manner of his coming. In the 
mean while, to confirm the hope of his elect through all ages, he continu- 
ally exhibited this aid to them in types and figures, and never left them 
without some assurances of Ms power and willingnoss to save ; for at the 
creation of man Adam was made the witness and depository of the 
promise of a Saviour to be bom of woman. And though men, at tiie 
period so near to their creation, could not have forgotten their origin, their 
fall, and the Divine promise of a Eedeomor, yet since the w^irld in its 
very infancy was overrun with every kind of corruption, there were how- 
ever, holy men, as Enoch, Larncch, (Gen. v, 25-ul,) and others, who 
with patience waited for that Saviour who had been promised from the 
beginning of the world.” (Thoughts, chap, iv, section 5.) 
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the whole scheme of mercy and salyation toward man from 
the moment of its first annoimcement. Christ is its author, 
and by it he has brought life and immortality to light. 
He brought it to light first to Adam, then to Abraham and 
others, and finally appeared on earth incarnate, and Tnore 
fully declared and confirmed its truth by his teaching and 
miracles, and death and resurrection ; and this is just 
what Paul asserts in the passage under consideration. 
And the rays of this Gospel, thus originally announced to 
our first parents after the fall, continued for many ages to 
give light to the nations, until wholly obscured by sin, and 
sensuality, and materialism. 

The statements of revelation on this subject ought cer- 
tainly to he sufficient for any serious mind. They inform 
us that when Adam, our covenant head and representative^, 
proved unfaithful to his trust, and by obeying the sogges- 
tions of Satan became his servant, (see Rom. vi, 10,) and 
thus virtually surrendered to him that government of this 
world which had been entrusted to him, (Psaliri viii,) 
Satan usurped the dominion, and so erected his own king- 
dom here. Matt, xii, 20; Luke iv, 5-7; Col i, IS; Acts 
xxvi, 18; Heb. ii, 14, 15, (where translated 

^yoiver^ means kingdom or dondnton. Compare Matt, xxii, 
32.) and is thereafter recognized as the prince or “god of this 
world.” John xiv, 30, and xvi, 11, and 2 Cor. iv, 4; Eph. 
ii, 2. The original constitution provided for the continu- 
ance and propagation of the human race irrespective of 
their obedience, (Gen. i, 28; compare alsoiii, 10;) and thus 
the world and its inhabitants, being severed from God and 
his favor, were brought under his displeasure, and becarno 
slaves and instruments of Satan. Hereupon, and in accord- 
ance with the covenant of redemption, the world with all its 
interests was immediately placed, in the hands of the Son of 
God, wlio became our Mediator and second Adam, for the pur- 
pose of abolishing all these operations of Satan, (Id olin iii, 8 ; 
isa. xlix, 24, 25; liii, 12,) and to subvert Ills kingdom and 
restore eai'th to its pi‘istiiie state; and this lie will ultiiuatoly 
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accomplish, (Rom. viii, 19-23, and 2 Pet. iii, 9-17,) and then 
render it hack to the iiixmediate govemnieiit of God. 
1 Cor. XV, 24-28. ■ 

This work he at once commenced by denouncing Satan, 
and promising a deliverer toman. (Gen. iii, 14-24.) Thus 
life and immortality were, through him, brought again to 
light, and within our reach. The world is therefore Mes- 
siah’s world, and all its interests are at his disposal. The 
oiicr of deliverance could come only through him, and in 
consequence of his intervention on our behalf. And all 
revelations and dispensations previous to his advent were 
only preparations for his manifestation to men as their 
Prince and Saviour, God manifest in the flesh. 

In exact agreement with this representation we find, even 
according to the admission of learned infidels themselves, 
advocates, too, of the material philosophy, the doctrine of 
the soul’s immortality known and believed by mankind in 
the earliest ages of the world. Lord Bolmghrolce^ hi: in- 
stance, declares that ‘‘the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul, and a future state of rewards and puiushrnents, 
began to he taught before we have any light into antiquity. 
And when -we begin to have any, we find it established 
that it was strongly inculcated from time immemorial, and 
as early as the most ancient and learned nations appear to 
us.”^ Volney^ too, who maintained that “ the soul is but 
the vital principle which results from the properties of 
matter,” admits that all the earliest nations taught tliat it 
survived the body and Avas immortal.f “ This doctrine,” says 
he, “ was taught in India, Siam, Ceylon, Japan, China, etc., 
by Beddou (Zoroaster) 1027 years before Christ; it is 
found in Orpheus, Pythagoras, and the Indian gymnoso- 
]>hists. Pythagoras lived in the ninth century B.C.,” and 
Orpheus much earlier; and the Egyptian priests recite that 
Hermes, as he was dying, said : “ I have hitherto lived an 
exile from my country, to which I now return. Weep not 
for me. I ascend to the celestial abode where each of yon 
^ Works V, 237. f Kmns of Empire, pp, loT-lGO, 102. 
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follow ill ills turn ; there God is ; this life is only deatln” 
Voliiey avers that Hermes lived upward of a thousand 
years before Christ. These admissions are important in 
this connection, and their number could be increased almost 
indefinitely from the writings of both ancient and modern 
opposers of the doctrine of immortality. 

Another point, which demands a brief notice in this stage 
of the argument, is, that the doctrine of mcorporeal sub- 
stances was clearly understood and annoimced by the an- 
cients. This is most amply demonstrated by Cud worth,* and 
it is minecessary here to do more than merely refer to it. 
The opinion that there was no other substance than that 
which is palpable and material, was directly opposed by 
the best of the. ancient philosophers, and “condemned for a 
piece of sottishness and stupidity.” Plato expressly asserts 
the existence of a substance distinct from body, and which 
lie sometimes names incorporeal suhstance^ ovaiav aavfmrov^ 
and sometimes si^h stance y ovaiav vo'f]T7jVy in oppo- 

sition to the other, which he names sensible^ alaOrjrrjv ; an<i 
in this matter Aristotle piainly agrees with his ruaster, and 
asserts that there is another substance besides sensibles. In 
some of their schools it ivas a sort of maxim that whatever 
is incorporeal must be destitute of perception and pleasure, 
(as having no sensuous organs,) a maxim which Epicurus 
endeavors to make the most of, and which Aristotle seems 
to have sometimes admitted; and hence that declara- 
tion in his Niconiaciiian Ethics, so often referred to hy 
Dr. Whately, who endeavors to deduce such unwarrantable 
conclusions from it as we shall see on a future pnge. IIos7 
extensively this doctrine of incorporeal substances was en- 
tertained by the philosopliers both before and aftiu' Plato, 
may be seen in the passages of Cudworth mentioned 
above. 

It lias been assei^ted, and the Annihilationists liavc made 
the most of it, that with the ancients the doctrine of the 

* Iiitolleetnal System of tlie Universe, eliap. i, sec. IS-iii, 41, 42. 
Works, vol. i, }tp. Ul-TC, 1 10, 111, 
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soul’s immortality was always associated with that of its 
pre-existence and transmigration. This however is un true 
111 the later schools of philosophy these ideas became asso- 
ciated, and the one was regarded as implying the other ; 
but it was only after they had adopted the notion that the 
soul was sempiternal, being a part or particle of the Divine 
substance. Now Pherecydes Syriis, as Cicero plainly in- 
forms us,* was the first who taught that the souls of men 
were eteiaml : Animos hominuni esse sempitem^^ He was 
the master of Pythagoras, and from this sentiment was 
evolved the doctrine of transmigration. In the same sense 
also Laertms^ intimates that Thales (who was eo temporary 
with Pherecydes) was thought to be the first who held that 
the souls of men were immorted^ using dOdvarog in the 
sense of sempitermis^ employed by Cicero, and also as re- 
lated to the Divine nature. But previous to this we never 
find immortality associated with transmigration. A single 
fact will illustrate this : Homer, who so fully expresses the 
popular idea of the immortality of the soul, yet never 
in any way, either directly or by implication, intimates any- 
thing concerning transmigration. There is not the slightest 
trace of it in his works. But Virgil, his copyist, who 
lived after this idea had gained entrance into the schools of 
philosophy, gives it a full expression; and hence, there- 
fore, *we may sec why our blessed Saviour, and his apostles 
and evangelists, who address themselves not to the philoso- 
phers, hut to the popular mind, always in their teachings 
take for granted that the doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
is true, and that those to whom they in the main addressed 
themselves recognized it as true. And whatever may be 
the explanation of the strong fact that all nations enter- 
tained the firm conviction that this doctrine is true, ■whether 
they obtained it from tradition or from reason, or from a 
consciousness of its truth, the fact itself is undeniable, as 
we shall now proceed to show. 

^ Tiksculcin Quest., lib, i, cap. 10, f Lib, i, sect 24, 
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Biodorns Siculus^ cotemporary with Julius CjBsaivdeclares 
(lib. 18, cap. 1) that Pythagoras and others of the eminent natu- 
ralists, taught that the souls of men are immortal. 

speaking of Zeno^ the founder of the Stoic phi- 
losophy, says that he taught that “ the abodes of good men 
in Hades [mfei^os) wmre distinct and separate from those of 
the wicked; the former inhabiting pleasant and delightful 
regions, -while the latter suffer punislxment in places horrid 
and dark!”* 

TertuUian also remarks that the Egyptian Hermes taught 
that the soul, -when departed out of the body, still retains its 
distinct and separate existence. f 

Empedocles also (according to Clement of Alexandria, J) 
taught that if we live holily and justly w^e shall be happy 
here, and more happy after \Ye have departed hence : fima- 
piwrepot de fiera ri]v svdevSe dnaXXayrjv: having our 
happiness not necessarily confined to time, hut being able 
to rest in it permanently forever; enjoying intercourse 
with other immortal beings,” etc. 

The Ileheshtani^ who were disciples of Zoroaster, believed 
'H the immortality of the soul, in rewards and punishments 
after death, and in the resurrection of the body ; at the time 
of wdiich resurrection all the xvicked w'ould be purged by 
fire, and associated with the good.”§ 

The philosophical Xenophon, wdio xvas bom B. C. 450, 
thus expresses the sentiments of Cyrus, when dying, as ad- 
dressed to liis sons : ‘‘ Do not think that when I have finisbed 
my life among men I shall cease to exist. During my past 
life you saw" not my soul, but by its actions yon learned that 
it existed. I never, rriy sons, \vas persuaded that the soul 
lives only wdiilc inhabiting a mortal body, and dies when it 
has departed thence.”^ 

* Divin. Instit,, lib. vii, enp, 7, t Animii, cap. 33. 

t SlToinntniu, lib. v, page 7t22. 

§ Zend A vesta, as quoted by Jaljin, A rcli., sect. 314. *11 ^’yropredia, lib. vi ;i. 
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Socrates, the father of Grecian wisdom, and the greatest- 
of all the philosophers, taught in the fullest manner the same 
doctrine. As he was about to drink the fatal draught which 
the executioner had given him, he expressed his im wavering 
conviction of this truth, and his full expectation of meetiiig 
the souls of the mighty dead of former times. His words 
as recorded by Plato, [Pheedo,) and addressed to Simmias 
and Cebes, are as follows : ‘‘ If indeed I had no expectation 
of going to those gods who are both wise and good,'^ and 
then to men who have died, but who are happier now than 
those who still live on earth, I had done wrong in not xdew- 
ing with anxiety the approach of death; but now, believe 
me, I hope to arrive among good men. This, however, 1 
vanild not positively affirm. But be assured that I would 
affirm (if I may affirm anything of this nature) that I shali 
go to gods who, as rulers, are truly good. For these rea- 
sons I am not therefore concerned as I otherwise should have 
been, but fully expect that there remains something for 
those who have died, and something much better for good 
men than for the wicked, as has been said of old:” &aTTe^ 
ys fcal TrdXai XiyeraL Dr. Whately^s remarks on this 
testimony will he noticed in the sequel. 

The views entertained on the same subject by Plato are 
too well known to require to be specified. Cato the 
Younger, (a Stoic,) after reading with great attention his 
book on the soul’s immortality, committed suicide in order 
to rid himself of the burden of the present life, and to enter 
upon the life to come. 

jElian, another pagan philosopher of a later date, nar- 
rates that a person who \ras sorely tormented by a disease, 
being asked if he were willing to die, replied: ‘‘ Why not'l 
I indeed delight in the thought of being separated from the 
body ; for then I shali be with Pythagoras and Homer, and 
all the great and virtuous men who have gone before me,” 

Omar, speaking of the Druids, or ministers of religion 

* Sucli undoubtedly is the force of the words ao<l>ov^ 

re, cte , as Gm})loyt‘d in such ii connection. 
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among tlie ancient Gauls and Britons, says: “Among tlieir 
leading doctrines is this, that the souls of men do not perish 
at death, but pass from one body to another ; thus they iin 
spire the people with courage, and raise them above the fear 
of death,”'^' 

the poet (who was slain by Nero) says of the 

Druids:, 

“ Thrice happy they, beneath their northern skies, 

Who that worst fear, the fear of deatli, despise. 

Hence they no cares for this frail being feel, 

But rush undaunted on the pointed steel ; 

Provoke approaching fate, and bravely scorn 
To spare that life which sliall so soon return.” f 

Plutarch taught also that “ it is absurd to imagine that 
souls are made onl}^ to blossom and flourish for a day in a 
tender and delicate body of flesh, and then to he immediately 
extinguished on every slight occasion.” And that “ the same 
reasons confirm the providence of God, and tlie perinanenc^y 
of the human soul, and that the one of these cannot be 
maintained if the other be denied ; and that since the soul 
exists after death, it is probable that it partakes of revvai'cls 
and pumshments.”| 

Dionysius IlaUcarnasseus, the historian already referred to, 
says : “ If, along with the dissolution of the body, the soul 
also, whatever it may he, is dissolved, 1 know not 

how those can he supposed to be happy who have enjoyed no 
advantage by virtue, but have perished on account of it.”§ 

Maximus Tyrius also says : “ What the multitude call 
death is but the beginning of immortality, and the birth 
into a future life.” “ The soul having put off this earthly 
body becomes a demon,” daiydviov a word wiiieli, though 
employed only in an evil sense in the holy Scriptures, sig- 
nifies among the Greeks an inteimiediate being hotwoeri 
men and the gods, and may he either good or evil. 

Derodotiis also, (the father of history,) who flourished 

* He Bell, Gal., hb. vi, 13. t Pharsalia, i, 806. Powers TraiiBlut'ioiu 

X 0pp., tom. ii, p. nOO. Franeof, 1620. 

I Antiq., lib. vili, p. 030. *[1 Dissert, 27, 
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B.C. 450 , referring to tbe same subject, says: “The Eg3?p- 
tians, who first taught that the soul of man is immortai, say 
that when the body is dead the soul enters into some other 
living creature, as it is born in that succession which is 
continually coming into existence; but when it has gone 
through creatures of land and sea, and through birds, it re- 
turns into a human body, newly born,”^ 

Slrabo^ who lived at the beginning of the Christian era, 
speaking of the ancient Bi^ahniins, says; “According to 
Megasthenes, they discourse much on death, for they regard 
our present life as merely the state of creatures fully con- 
ceived, and death as a birth to that which is really life; a 
life of happiness to those who have cultivated wisdom. 
Hence they are studious to prepare for death.”'[' 

Cicero also sti'ongly maintained the doctrine of the soul’s 
ira mortality, and its separate existence after death, asserting, 
too, that such was the belief of all nations. He regarded 
the doctrine of future retribution as consequent upon that 
of the soiiPs immortality, and as deducible from the attri- 
butes of God, and the condition of man’s life on earth. A 
brief passage or two will suffice from his writings. In his 
Tusculan Questions, after referring to and condemning the 
views of the old materialist philosophers, he adds : “ But 
the views of the others may afford hope, (if perchance this 
pleases thee,) that souls when they have passed out from 
their bodies, can enter into heavou as their dwelling 
place.”! Then in his tract on Old Ago, he says : “ But if 
I err in believing tbe souls of men to be immortal, I am 
willing to err,§ nor while I live would I wish to have the 
delightful error removed. And if I shall feel nothing when 
dead, as is thought by some minute philosophers, I am not 
afraid that dead philosophers shall laugh at me for the 
error.” In connection with the foregoing positive testi- 
monies, wc may here adduce facts also of another dcserip- 

* Lib. ii, sect. 123. f Lib. xv. X Lll>. i, c. 11. 

§ LnhenUr erro. Why is tins always preposterously translated en 
willingly 
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tion, and wliicli furnish a further illustration of the same 
point. For exaniple, the testimony incidentally aflbrded 
by the ancient and universally practiced art of magic has 
no little weight. Of course, this art presupposes the existr. 
ence of spiritual agents ; though, in its widest sense, magic 
is the art of performing something which surpasses the 
natural powers of men, hy the aid of superior spirits,'^' Its 
first inventor, according to Pliny, was Zoroaster, who prac- 
ticed it among the Persians ;f and its practitioners prO' 
fessed to hold converse with the dead, and even to make 
tliem appear, all of which supposes, of course, the univer- 
sality of the belief that man ceased not to exist at death. J 
The same remarks apply also Xo mcromancy^ the art of 
learning the secrets of the future by conjuring up the dead. 
This too was generally practiced among the Ori(3ntals.§ 
The intelligent reader will not misapprehend the point 
which these facts are designed to illustrate. For the ques- 
tion is not how these processes may be explained, or whether 
they were not sheer humbug {to use a very express- 
ive Americanism,) for all this may be admitted without 
in any way affecting the issue. The true point is this ; 
These arts were universally practiced, and flourished greatly 
among all the ancient pagan nations ; but as the very ex 
istence of those arts depended upon the recognition of the 
soul’s immortality, so the fact that they universally pre- 
vailed and flourished clearly infers the universal belief of 
tha,t doctrine. Then, again, the whole system of heathen 
mythology Is based upon the same doctrine. Take, for ex- 
ample, the sacrifices and divine honors paid to heroes and 
great men after death, a practice so prevalent in every 
nation of antiquity except the Jews. Prayers and sacrifices 
were offered to them, which of course presupposes the full 

Kiiapp, TlicoL, p. 205. f Nat, Hist., lib. xxx, o. 1. 

X See Ilonior, Odys. do Circo; Virgil, Ed, viii, 09, seq., and iv, 
487, seq. 

f Sec Homer, Odys. 11. Comp, also 1 Sam. xsviii, and Psulm vlii, 
19, along witli Lev. xx, 27, and Isaiah xxix, 4. The Jews always prac- 
tised it when they fell into idolatry. 
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conviction that their souls still existed. So too the descrip- 
tions and allusions to the subject in their approved vniters 
evince the universality of the same belief. But on this 
topic it is needless to enlarge, and 1 shall proceed to cite i 
few more specific testimonies. 

Si 7 ^ William Teinple^ speaking of the ancient Goths, Van- 
dals, Lombards, Huns, etc., says : “ It is certain that an 
opinion was fixed and general among them that death was 
but the entrance into another life ; that all men who lived 
lazy and inactive lives and died natural deaths, by sickness 
or by age, went into vast caves under ground, all dark and 
miry, full of noisome creatures, usual in such places, and 
there forever groveled in endless stench and misery. On 
the contrary, all who gave themselves to warlike actions 
and enterprises, to the conquest of their neighbors and the 
slaughter of their enemies, and died in battle, or of ^’iolent 
deaths upon bold adventures or resolutions, wont immedi- 
ately to the vast hail or palace of Odin, their god of war, 
who eternally kept open house for all such guests, where 
they were entertained in perpetual feasts and mirth,” etc."^* 

Ilijde^ in his learned History of the Religion of the 
Vneient Persians, j* says : “ Some ’ of them believe that the 
souls of the blessed were translated to the sun. Such was 
the opinion entertained by the Maniehieans and other 
heretics. But the orthodox, as appears by the inscriptions 
in their cemeteries, assented that after death the soul 
ascended to God, where it enjoyed a state of quiet repose 
until the resurrection ; that it was then reunited to a body, 
and returned to this earth, which would at that time be 
renewed and purified; for the Indo-Persians profess to 
believe that the earth is to be formed anew at tlic general 
judgment Upon the judicial bridge which extends over 
the gulf of hell, two angels were always stationed, having 
a pair of scales, in which the merits and demerits of men 

* Essay in, Horoic Virtue. 

t Cap. xxxiii, p. 491. See tlxie and other testimonies in Abercrom- 
bie’s Sermon on tlie death of Alexander Hamilton. 
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were carefully weighed ; if the latter preponderated, they 
were cast down into the regions of misery ; hut if the 
ibrmer, they proceeded onward to Paradise.” 

Sir. Williain Jbwes, speaking of tlm 7nodern Persians, 
states that from time immemorial that mnneroiis sect 
whose teachers are now kiiomi by the name of Sujis, held 
tliat the human soul is an emanation from the Divine 
essence, which for a time is separated therefrom by its 
union with matter, hut will return again to its original 
source ; aiid that the chief good of mankind in this transitory 
world consists in as perfect a titiion with the Eternal 
Spirit as the incurab ranees of a mortal frame will allow.’^* 

The doctrine of the modern Brahmins coneei*niiig the 
nature of the soul is, according to Mr, Willcim,, thus deli v- 
ered in the Bhagvat-GOeta : “Thou grievest for those who 
are unworthy to be lamented, whilst thy sentiments are 
those of the wise men. The wise neither grieve for the 
dead nor for the living. The man who believeth that it is 
the soul whieli kilielh, and he who thinketh that the soul 
may be destroyed, are both alike deceived ; for it neither 
killetli nor is killed. How can a man who believeth that 
this tiling is incorruptible, eternal, inexhaustible, and with- 
out birth, think that he can either kill or cause it to he kill- 
ed I As a man throweth away old garments and puttetb 
on new, even so the soul, having quitted its old mortal frame, 
entereth into others which are new. The weapon divideth 
it not, the fire liurneth it not, the water coiTiipteth it not, 
the wind drieth it not away, for it is indivisililc, hic<m- 
snniable, incorruptible, and it is not to be dried away; it is 
eternal, universal, permanent, immovable ; it is invisilihi, 
inconceivable, and unalterable ; therefore believing it to be 
thus, thou slioiildest not grieve.” 

Furcha.% a most iaboiaous researcher, gives the fdlowing 
acerjimt (whuh he published in 1625) of the belief of the 
Africans on the coast of Guinea in relation to the same 
subject: “ Wo asked them of their belief, and wdiat opinion 
* Asiatic KeBcarches, vol. ii, p. 62. 
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they had of divers things, as first, when they died, what be- 
came of their bodies and souls ? They made us answer that 
the body is dead, (dies ;) but they knew not what any resurrec- 
tion at the latter day meant, as we do; but when they die 
they know that they go into another world, but they know 
not whither, and that therein they differ from brute beasts ; 
but they cannot tell you to what place they go, whether 
under the earth or up into heaven ; but when they die 
they used to give the dead body something to carry with 
him, whereby it is to be marked that they believe that 
tliere is another life after this, and that there they have need 
of such things as they have here on earth. 

In like manner Edwards^ in his History of the West 
Indies, speaking of the negroes brought from the Gold 
Coast of Africa, says : ‘‘ They tell me, likewise, that when- 
ever a considerable man expires, several of his wives and a 
great number of his slaves are sacrificed at his funeral. 
This is done, say they, that he may be properly attended 
in the next -world. This circumstance has been confirmed 
to me by every Gold Coast negro that I have interrogated 
on the subject, and I inquired of many.”f 

Dr. Robertson^ speaking of the American Indians, says: 
“With respect to the other great doctrine of religion concern- 
ing the immortality of the soul, the sentiments of the Ameri- 
cans were more united. The human mind, even when least im- 
proved and invigorated by culture, shrinks from the thought 
of dissolution, and looks forward with hope and expectation 
to a future state of existence. This sentiment, resulting 
from a secret consciousness of its own dignity, from an 
instinctive longing after immortality, is universal, and may 
be deemed natural. Upon this are founded the most 
exalted hopes of man in his highest state of improvement ; 
nor has nature held from him this soothing consolation in the 
most early and rude period of his progress. We can trace 

« Purelias’s Pilgrims, Part IL, lib. vii, c. 2, sec. 4, p. 943. 

f Hist, of West Indies, B. IV, c. 3. See Hr. Abercrombie’s excellent 
serinen referred to above. 
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fcliis opinion from one extremity of America to the other ; 
in some regions more faint and oLscure, in others more 
perfectly developed, but nowhere unknown. The most 
uncivilized of its savage tribes do not apprehend death as 
the extinction of being ; all hope for a future and more hap- 
py state, where they shall be forever exempt from the calanii- 
ties which embitter human life in its present condition.”'^ 

Peter Martyr^ speaking of the arrival of Columbus on the 
shores of Cuba, mentions that an old Indian chief, aged about 
eiglity years, came forward and addressed him thus: 
have been told that with your powerful array you have 
made a rapid progress through all those lands -with which 
heretofore you were unacquainted, and that you have greatly 
terrified the people who inhabit them. Know then by my 
exhortation and admonition, that for the souls of men de- 
pai'ted from their bodies there are tw'o different ways of 
destination: the one dark and horn bio, prepared feuM hose 
wdio disturb and annoy mankind ; the other pleasant and cle- 
ligbtfid, a]>pointed for tliose who, during life, have loved the 
peace and trancpiiility of nations. If you will remeunber 
that you are mortal, and that future reti-ibutions arc reserved 
for every pci*son, proportioned to his present actions, you 
will make no one uii happy. ”f 

Captain Cool\ in his aceoimt of the Friendly Islands, says : 
‘‘The inhabitants have very proper sentiments about the 
Immateriality and immortality of the sonh They call it 
life, the living principle ; or, what is more agreeable to their 
notions of it, an Otooa; that is, a divinity or invisible being. 
They say that immediately upon death the souls of their 
chiefs separate from their bodies and go to a place called 
Boolootoo, the chief oj- god of which is Goolcho. As to the 
souls of llio lower sort of people, they undergo a sort of 
tra,usmlgrat!on.’'| 

Mr, A side r 80)1,, in his account of Otalicitc, says : ‘‘ The in- 

* History of Anu'.rioa, B. IV, c. 7, Worhs^ p. S42, Lontlon, 18S1, 

f Lib. iii, Dec. 1, ]). 43, anno 1574. 
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habitants believe the soul to be immaterial and im 
mortal.”'^' 

It wore easy to add indefinitely to these testimonies ; the 
foregoing are, however, sufficient. 

But we are told that the doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
could only have arisen from the speculations of men of 
genius ; and that it was introduced by legislators to console 
mankind under oppression, or deter them from crime by 
motives drawn from future retribution. If this be so, how 
happens it that the doctrine has been universally held by all 
nations and in all ages I How happens it that it has found 
its way into the deserts, and has heen diffused alike over the 
South Sea Islands and those of the Pacific ; o^’'er Lapland 
and Asia, and the nations of benighted Africa 1 The nations 
of the Society Islands entertain it, and those too of the 
Friendly Islands ; the New Zealanders also, and the inhab- 
itants of the Pelew Islands, with the wild tribes of Kalmuc 
Tartary, and all the wandering tribes which have peopled 
and do still people the continent of America. 

‘‘ E’en the poor Indian, whose imtntor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears liim in the wind, 

Whose soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far avS the solar walk or Milky Way ; 

Yet simple ISratiire to his hope has given 
Behind the cloiid-topp’d hill an humbler heaven, 

Some safer world in depths of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the wnitery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behold,*’ etc.t 

To what then is all this to be ascribed 1 The idea that 
legislators or philosophers originated the doctrine is sheer 
absurdity. J The belief of it by these untutored tribes ean- 

* B. Ill, cap. 0, vob ii, p. 164. f Pope. 

X See the latest attempt to justify this puerile conceit in a work recently 
published by Mr. C. F. Hudson, called “ Debt and Grace.’ (Pp. 270-282.") 
A learned work this ! It informs us that Achilles commanded the Greeks 
at Troy, or else that Therdtes was a m^jrmidon^ (p. 270 ;) that Seneca tlie 
moralist and the tragedy-writer were the same person, (pp. 231“ 

282 ',) and that the oelebrated reformer, Dacid Parens, was a Bomanist, 
(p. 25 .) It misquotes Aristotle, and misconstrues liim most ridiculously, 
(pp. 274-5 ;) shamefully misrepresents Witsius, (see title-page, and compare 
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not thus he accounted for. While they ev^erj clay see thc^ir 
companions and neigliDt.,rs die, they never see the pale corpse 
revive fnun its coiTiip Is it pride that eherislics the 
fond anticipation'? But is it pride that leads the unhappy 
ilfrican to plunge into the waves during the middle passage, 
or take his life when on the plantations, that he may return 
to his country only to be captured a second time? Is it 
pride, when in other nations (for example, in the Islands of 
Otaheite) the hope is restricted to a renovation of the same 
life that they had already led on earth? Can any reflecting 
iTiind entertain such a sentiment? No ; there is no suflirient 
solution of the problem presented hy these masses of iini- 
vei'sal testimony but the admission of the fact that the soul 
is immortal^ and tliat there is in the breast of every man a 
cons{*ionsness of this trnth.'^* In no other way can that vast 
ari’ay of facts in the case ]>o fairly and candidly met, and 
rationally explained. 

§ 23. Issue iwesented hy this Argtment. 

I will now briefly state the issue which this argument 
presents, and then the exceptions taken to its conclusions by 
onr antagonists. 

All nations have received the doctrine of the souls imnior- 
tality. This universal belief, therefore, had some adequate 
origin ; I will not say that mere unassisted reason taught it, 

p. 420 ;) repeats the blunders of JBlaclhurne in accusing: Laiher of holding 
the sleep of the soul, (pp. 258, 259 ;) falsifies the views of the Oer?iian 
theologians, (p. 850 ;) and performs a vast niinU/cr of other gyrations 
equally remarkable, and which it would take a pretty large volume to 
expnsfj. Tile book lias some good points, but the material is nttcTly in a 
crude ami undigested state. It is entitled to little or no antliority on the 
question before us, for no dependence can be placed upon tiic aceuraey 
of its averments. 

Th{>, learneil read<?r will be pleased to see in this eonDcetion the, fol- 
lowing: anUm hi r& conmmio omtiUim genUum liuX natj'Rjj 

irafnnthi ‘‘‘‘JVafdra i/m da aniinoruin iimnortalltute taei^aju<lie<ffy 

(67(V7*c7, Tusc. i, 18 sq.) Ro too even Seneca: Qmua do animarum icter- 
nitate disseriinns, non leve momentum ayucl noff JiaJfnt coneemtis tmninum^ 
ant tiincntinm inferos, aut colentium.’’ {EpisL 117.) 
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but I do say that if mere reason did not, then either it (.rig- 
inated from a convincing miiversar conscioiisness of its truth, 
or it was originally revealed to the human race, and has 
been handed down in the traditions of all nations. If pLire, 
unassisted reason taught it, then of course it is not contrary 
to, but consistent with reason. If a universal consciousness 
of its truth originated the belief, then of course the convic- 
tion is based in nature itself, and is the impress of the seal 
of the Creator ; and if it was originally revealed to mail kind, 
as it iindouhtedly was, (see § 21,) then of course God is 
its author. These are the facts, and here is the issue which 
they present. 

But let us now turn our attention to the exceptions taken 
to this argument by our adversaries. As we may suppose, 
it has greatly perplexed their ingenuity, and they are even 
divided sadly as to the principle upon which it should bo 
met. Some of them, for example, deny the ficts in toto, 
while the others freely admit them all, and in view of them 
claim that the doctrine is thereby proved to be of pagan 
origin. We shall attend to each of these objections, for 
each has an important bearing upon the general result. 

§ 24. Their Denial of the Facts, 

We might naturally suppose that it would require no 
trivial amount of courage to come forward and deny tlie 
very existence of any such facts as those which we have so 
fnlly presented in the fore-cited instances ; and in view of 
such denial we might he tempted to draw a very obvious 
conclusion as to the intelligence or honesty of the individuals 
who assume this position ; but here at the outset we shall 
say nothing on the subject, but permit our antagonists to 
speak for themselves. 

Mr. Storrs says : ‘‘ There is no evidence that all nations 
and people believe it. There is evidence to the contrary f 
and tiien referring to a passage from Socrates, in which he 
is represented as saying that most men believe that the soul 
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will bft amiiliilated as soon as it parts from the body, he 
adds : “ IIej*o tlic fact is brought out that, so ilir from its 
being a general belief that the soul is immortal, the exact 
reverse \vas true in Socrates’ day.” And then, after refei- 
ring to the Sadducees, he adds: “Hence there is no truth hi 
the argument that all nations and people have believed in 
tlie immortality of the soul.” (S. 5.) 

Another of their wTlters thus speaks: “I question the as- 
sertion on wdiieh the argument stands. As far as my knowl- 
edge reaches there never was, in the absence of revelation f' a 
general belief in, much less a desire for, immortality, in anci- 
ent classic lands no such belief existed,” and in evidence he 
adduces j\Ir. Storrs’s quotation from Socrates. f 

In the same train Mr. Dobney follows thus: “I must 
profess my conviction that the only proper answer to tlio 
present argument is a denial of the premise, for surely if 
there ivcro no such universal belief in the heathen world, 
and in the absence of revelation^ it were a little too nmeh U> 
expect me to account for it.” J 

All these writers quote D]-. Whately “as a witiK'ss 
eniinenthj entitled to 2 yr^>found respectf^ and the unfor- 
tunate “ Essay on a Future State,” by that celebrated 
prelate, is made to sustain unassisted the whole burden of 
annihilation authorship touching this question. We shall 
therefore permit the archbishop to speak for himself, for 
in showing the inaccuracy of his statements we shall of 
course show the inaccuracy of all. 

“ When wm find Socrates,” says Dr. Whately, “ and bis 
disciples represented by Plato as fully admitting, in their 

But if reveljition does not teacli tlic doctrine, how is the iiniversalitj^ 
of its proviilence among Cliristian nations, and the Jews, to be uxpliiiuwl 
by the prmence of revdation f Will our opponents answer this queslum i 
t M. 25, 20. t D. 07. 

I D. 90. Mr. Dobney quotes Dr. Leland as saying that Cicero admitted 
that '//i liiMiIai/ the doctrine was denied by pliilosophers and tainied men; 
but Mr. Dobney’.s optics alone can discover \vhut this has to do with the 
fact that orlgiii(.dhj^ and before the Epicurean philosophy cunic into 
vogue, all nations entertained it. 
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fliseussioii of the siibject, that ‘men in general were liigMj 
incredulous as to the soul’s future existence,’ and as expect- 
ing that it would at the moment of our natural death ‘ be 
dispersed,’ as he expresses it, ‘like air or smoke, and cease 
altogether to exist, so that it would require no little per- 
suasion and argument to convince them that the soul can 
exist after death, and can retain anything of its powers and 
intelligence;’ when we find this, I say, asserted, or rather al- 
luded to, as notoTiomhj the state of popular opinion^ we can 
surely entertain but little doubt that the accounts of Elysium 
and Tartarus were regarded as mere poetical fables, calcu- 
lated to amuse the imagination, but unworthy of serious be- 
lief.” “So fiir, indeed, were the promulgators of Christian- 
ity from finding the^ belief of a future state already well 
established, that they appear to have had no small difficulty 
in convincing of this truth even some of their co}iverls,^^ 

In the same style Dr. Whately continues, and denies that 
the doctrine w\as ever generally admitted among the ancient 
philosophers. He specifies iVristotle, also, as uttei'ly re- 
jecting it, and as treating it with pointed contempt. Such is, 
in all its strength, the objection to the foregoing argument, 
and we shall now proceed to consider to what extent it may 
be regarded as strengthening the hands of our opponents.'^* 

As to the attempt of Dr. Whately thus to drag Aristotle, 

* I)r. Moore, of England, in one of that popular series of his works 
recently republished by the Harpers, thus refers to Dr. W’^iiately’s connec- 
tion with the Annihilation theory : “ A name famous in the subtleties of 
logic is associated with the defense of tliis notion, but it appears as if it 
had been with a total abandonment of his accustomed acumen, and in a 
desperate hope of modifying the objections of Materialists to the broad 
ftiid unaccommodating language of rovolation. It is a grief of soul to see 
the benevolent efforts of a lordly spirit so completely defeated by the ex- 
travagance of his ready aecoinincdation thorn fiptrUnal pm/pers who so 
sinrdih/ mh charity because tlh^y hme m faith. Not being able to dis- 
cover the least glimmering of reason to infer from the words of the 
or its spirit, that man dies with his body, the gifted writer referred 
to met the smiling skeptic half way, witli a surmise that as the body 
seemed so essential to action in this world, it inight be the appointment 
of Omnipotent Wisdom to keep tlie soul in a sound sleep soinewlicre 
until the resurrection, when it would lind itself suitably pnvided with 
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tlie pupil of Plato, into sncli a connection, and to represent 
liim as treating the doctiine of immortality with pointed 
contempt, the reader may know what to think of it presently. 
Had he said that the views of that prince of philosophers 
were not at all times logically consistent on the subject, he 
would have asserted the utmost that facts will even appear 
to justify. It is apparent to any reflecting mind, that in 
the topics on wliich Aristotle treated, in the works winch 
have come down to us, there was little call or occasion 
for him to present his oton views of the doctrine in 
question ; and a single illustration will show the egregious 
unfairness of Dr. Whately in this whole procedure. Sii 
Kobert Boyle, a philosopher but little inferior to Aristotle 
himself, has, like him, treated in his philosophical woiks^* 
on a vast range of topics under the general heads of pliysies, 
pneumatics, natural history, medicine, etc,, furnishing him 
with frequent occasion to refer to or remark upon the su In- 
ject in question; and yet, unless I greatly err, thei'e is but 
a single mention of his views on this subject, (except in two 
or three theological tracts, in vol. ii, 220-280,) thi‘oughout 
the whole of liis three volumes. Suppose, now, that an in- 
dividual should undertake to prove from that tact that this 
pious and warm-hearted Christian philosopher disbelieved 
the doctrine of the soul’s immortality, he would act as fliirly 
as Dr. Whately has acted, and merit the same consideration. 
In this illustration, however, it is admitted], for argu- 
ment’s sake, that Dr. Whately’s statement on the su]>ject 
is correct. But this is not the fact, for in the ti’catise 
De A7iima,^ after remarking that the powers of the mind 

a ni.'icliinoiy to work with. tJus puvpoadess dumher of lhe,w/l aeri'ed 

only to excite the geeatev ridicule of the 'unhelieinng and pcofuie. whih 
deepening the sorroiv of the derout ; for the notion seemed to impl.y that 
the ^vtiiker of nil worlds, being delleieut in nuiterials to einX)]oy lunuiui 
and dc}>iirted s)>irits, laid them by in dormant idleness' until a new organ- 
ization could be eonveniently arranged for tlieir use, wiiieli miglil be 
al'tor hidolinite ages had rolled over their transmuted dust.” (See ‘‘Man 
and his Motives,” by Gemge Moore, M.D., pp. 41, 42,) 

* I refer to Dr. Siuiw’s edition, in three volnmes, quarto. London, 
1733. t Lib. iii, cap. 5, 
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and body are very difTerent, Aristotle proceeds to illiistraie 
the statement by referring to the senses of smell, hearing, 
and sight, “Avliich,” says he. “ may be so overwheinied and 
confused by too intense a manifestation of their objects as to 
be unable to act; while, on the contrary, the mind can as 
easily, and even more easily, from the elevating inUuenee 
ofthe object, conceive of and contemplate the greatest objects, 
as those which a^*e less. It would appear, therefore, that 
while the sentient part of man is not capable of being sepa- 
rated from the body, ihe mind itself is separable^ ro psv 
yap ai(jO?]Tiic6p ov ndvev Gcjfiarog b de vovg ^Gygearog; a 
plain sanction of the doctrine of his master, Plato. In the 
third book of the same treatise he also extols Anaxagoras 
for designating the mind as something pure and mimixed 
with an if tiling^ [vovv dpiyi]:) It is true that both Atticus 
and Origcii accuse him of doubting or denying Plato’s doc- 
trine; but Plutarch, a true philosopher, and a tar more 
competent witness, represents him as teaching that “ Death 
pertains not to the soul, but to the body alone, for there is 
no death to the soul.’’ Odvarov elvai povov rov odparog^ ov 
yap ovx vrtdpx^i Odvarog,^ 

In (jxact accordance with this, he, wdien elsewliere speak 
irig of the necessary qualifications or pre-requisites of the 
body, in order to its occupancy by the soul, says : “ Men 
are as careless on this subject as if it woi'e even so that, ac- 
cording to the Pythagorean fables, any' soul might enter into 
any body ; on the contrai'yq every animal as it has its 
proper species, so it has its appropriate form ; but those 
w'ho teach otherwise speak as if one sliould affirm that the 
skill of a carpenter entered into a flute, for every art must 
have its . proper instruments, and e\X‘ry soul its proper 
body.”j* While he here, therefore, allows the doctrine of 
pre-existence, he repudiates the fable of Pythagoras, that 

* Dc riacit. Philos., Hb. v, cap. 25. The remark of Ilipp(^lYtus, 
charging Basilides witli ^Hemldng the (Mriae of An'doth^ the StagynU. 
respeetiijg the immortality of the sonl,’^ likewise dcsserves attentina 
Basiiides taught the doctrine of the soaPs separate and continued ex 
wtenee. t l)e Aiiimu, lib. i, cap. iJ. 
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the soul of a heast might enter a human hoclj. Then, in 
another part of his works, wherein he treats tlie ques- 
tion of the pre-existence of souls, and also whether hoth the 
sensitive and rational souls pre-exist before they enter the 
human body, he concludes by saying : ‘‘ It remains therefore 
that only the rational or intellectual soul enters from with- 
out, as being of a nature purely divine.” 

Such are the deliberate and matured views of this phi- 
losopher in respect to the nature of the soul; and what then 
is the amount of the declaration in his Nicomacliian Ethics, 
to which Ave have referred already, and of which Dr. 
Whately and the Materialists endeavor to make so nnich l 
In the chapter in which it occurs, f Aristotle is treating of 
courage^ and the passage referred to reads as follows : 

What sort of fearful things, then, has the courageous man 
to do with 'I the greatest : for no man is more able tlian he 
is to undergo terrible things ; but death is the most terrible 
of all things, /or it is a limit, and it is thought that to ike 
dead there is nothing heijond, either good or bad,"^^ (j)o6egd)TaT0v 
S' 6 Odvarog' Trepag ydg teal ovSev sre rig reOveQrt SokeI^ 
ovrs' dyaOdv, ovre micbv elvai. 

This, then, is a fair rendering of the famous passage 
which, according to Archbishop Whately, is to reverse all 
the other statements of Aristotle, and at once turn over to 
tlie Materialists and Anniliilatioiiists the prince of pliiluso- 
pliers, who held that the human soul was aninm 

divince. He moreover gives an import to the language 
whicli the words will not bear, when lie charges Aristotle 
with here affirming that death is the complete aud fiiud 
extinction of existence, beyond lohich there is neither good 
nor evil to be exyected^"^ w'ords which belong to Dr. W'^hateiy, 
and not to Aristotle. But in precisely the same nuiiiner in 
which he here refers to the opinions of others respecting 
dentil, he likewise, in this same ethical treatise, J refers to 
the subject again as follows: ‘‘For if there is some good 

* Gencrat. Animal., lib. ii, cap. 3, f Nicom. Eth., lib. iii, cap. 0. 

X l.ib. i, caja lO. 
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and evil to the mail who is alive and who is not awai e of ity 
there may be supposed to be some to the dead man also, 
as honors and dishonors, and the good and evil fortunes of 
children generally.” Let the whole paragraph, however, be 
carefully read. 

It seems, however, impossible to obtain from the former 
of these passages any idea as entertained by Aristotle 
hhusclf respecting the soul. The word translated 
thought may refer to his own view, but does not neces- 
sarily refer to it ; but even should it be so regarded, nothing 
would be proved more than an inconsistency— a Homeric 
nod — making little against his more full and elaborate 
declarations elsewhere given. And it is simply absurd to 
attempt, by this questionable interpretation, to offset, not 
only those fuller statements, (see also those found in his 
Ethics, lib. i, c. 8 and 10,) but also the emphatic declara- 
tion of Plutareh, above given, or that of the author of the 
life of Pythagoras, quoted by Photiiis, and in which he ex- 
pressly affirms that “with one consent both Plato and Aris- 
totlc agree that the soul is immortal, though some, not 
fathoming the profound mind of Aristotle, suppose that he 
held the soul to be mortal.” tiav rtveg elg rbv ’A-Qiaio- 
rsAovg vovv ova egdaOvvovreg, 0 v7]t7iv vogt^ovaLV avrbv 
Myuv, . : 

And now, with respect to the much insisted on argument 
from the case of Socrates, and wffiich, on Di\ Whately^s 
authority, is, and long has been, doing its evil w^ork in the 
minds of men, I shall not pause to inquire how^, or on 
what principle the meaning of a passage wffiieh obviously 
refers not to the common people but to the philosophers, 
and not to the woiid at large but to Attica, and not in the 
remotest sense of it to previous ages, but to Socrates’ own 
times, has become so extended as to constitute a valid objec- 
tion to the foregoing argument, and to include not only the 
Athenians, but mankind at large ; not only Greece, but all na- 
tions; and not only the age in wdiieh Socrates lived, but all 
prt‘ceding ages. The inquiry might bo interesting, and the 
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topic itself would fumisli a fair tlieme for pointed aviiinad 
versioji, especially in such a case as the one before ns, \¥iiere 
a writer professes to have examined a subject efe noro, and 
under tliat assumption, and by a most partial and distorted 
view of iacts, undertakes to effect a change in the minds of 
men on subjects deeply aifecting their welfare through 
eternity. 

As to the expressions quoted from Socrates and Cebes, I 
had intended to lay them before the reader, and to show, by 
a thorough criticism, how utterly unfair is the construetiori 
put upon tliem by Dr. Whately and our opponents.^' 
But admitting i’or the argument’s sake that they refer, not to 
tlie generality of those philosophers with whom Socrates 
was conversant, hut to the generality of the men of Attica, 
upon whom lie had so assiduously labored to incideate liis 
philosophy, how does this possibly touch the issue of the argu- 
rnent before us 1 In wdiat way can it be made to adeet at 

* I3r, Whately will, 1 have no doubt, fully believe me when I say 
that it is inexpressibly painful to my feelings to be' eonipelled thus to 
refer to a gentlenian and a writer for wliom I have, tiirongli tlie most of 
my life, entertained a high adiniration and regard. In referenee, how- 
ever, to the matter hero in discussion, I 'wu>uld ask liim in all earm-stness 
whether there eitlier is or can be unj* grammatical (.>r rhetorical propriety 
in attem[)ting to construe, according to a strict literality of the words, 
that common plirase of Socrates—” mmt persons or mast 

men helieve'’’ — and of every body else, and on which the Doctor’s statement 
is based ? It occurs, unless I greatly err, several times even in the Phoedo 
itself, and such expressions are common to all nations and times, and no 
one ever dreams of understanding them litei-ally. In familiar coiiversa- 
tion we say, for instance, of any given statement, em*i/hody belia'cs 
” all persons think at the same time that we know that not one per- 
son out of a thousand of nuinkiiid believes or thinks anything about the 
matter, and we mean no more by’ It than that most of our acqnainlances 
who have expressed themselves on the subject think or believe so, 
Socrates, in this famiruir and cheerful conversation with Ins friends, 
could have rruaint nothing more, and I am persuaded that his words 
would never have been regarded as meaning anything more, or as pre- 
senting an offset to liis deliberate and serious asseverations above relerred 
to, had it not been for a total misapprehension of the real import ot 
2 Tim, 1, 10. But let the rea<ler consult Grotins, in Mutt, v, 20, and the 
JJarnioiiia Apru^f. of Bishop Hull, UisserL Post,^ cap. x. Conqaire, like- 
wise, Grotins De Veritafx Rl. Christ.^ lib. i, cap, xix, usque ad xxiv. 
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all the testimony of preceding ages, and of other nations | 
and how then does it in any way conflict with the truth of 
the statement that all nations entertalncM.l the 

doctrine of immortality '? Few works on the art of reason^ 
ing can he studied with more advantage than Dr. Whateiy’s 
Logic, and few men in their reasonings have more flilly 
than he set at defiance all its principles. But a heavier 
charge than that of employing an infirm logic lies against 
Dr. Wliately in this matter. He certainly knew of the 
frank and full declarations of Aristotle himself, and of 
Socrates, and of others of the very philosophers referred to, 
that previous to their own times, and from the earliest ages, 
this doctrine was universally received by inankind : why 
then, in a pi’ofessed discussion of such a topic, should he 
thus keep it in the background ? The subject is an ex- 
tremely painful one, and I shall not dwell on it. I submit 
a few fiicts to the reader, and appeal to his judgment in the 
matter. 

Socrates^ for example, says, in a passage which we have 
quoted above, that he fully expects that there is something 
to be enjoyed by those who are dead ; and that, as has been 
taught in ancient thnes^ yk fcal rcaXai Xeyerat^ “ it is 

much better for good men than for bad.” So, too, in his 
apology to the judges, he thus refers to the same doctrine : 
“ If the things which are told us are true,” hnsp rd Xeydgeva 
dX7]67] 'ianv ; wherein he evidently refers to some ancient 
traditions which \verc regarded as sacred or divine. And 
Plato, in writing to Dion, says: “We ought always to be- 
lieve the ancient and sacred words, which teach us that the 
soul is immortal, dOdvarov Tpvxi^jv elvat, and that it hath 
judges, and suffers the greatest punishments ivhen it is separ^ 
ated from the body and. in his Timeeus also, where he 
speaks of “ those endless punishments which attend the re- 
mains of unhappy men- and all those torments, which I 
highly applaud the Ionic poet for recording from ancient tra 
dition, in order to cleanse and purify the mind from vice.” 

Aristotle also, as quoted by Plutarch, speaking of the hap 
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piness of men after their departure out of this life, represents 
it as a most ancient doctn^^^ so ancient that no rtian know s 
when' it heganyOr who teas the axithor of it^ and which had 
heen. handed down by tradition from the remotest ages. 
Fluiarch also, in his consolation to Apollonius^ declares that 
it was “ so ancient an opinion that good men should be rec- 
ompensed after death, that he could not reach to either the 
author or original of it.” Polyhim also states (lib. vi, 
cap. 54) that “the ancients with great wisdom propagated 
the doctrine of a future state, and particulaiiy of future 
punishment;” wiiile Cicero also says of the immortality of 
the soul, that “it has heen held hy the best authors ; and that 
all the ancients {omni antiqiiitcite) agreed to it wiio w'orc 
more w^orthy of credit, and the more likely to know the 
truth the nearer they approached . to the first rise of inaii- 
kind, and to their di vine original and he argues from the 
consent of all nations concerning it : consensu riatlon um om- 
nmnu Seneca also, in a passage cited above, (sect. 23, note,) 
admits the same vmversal consent^ and states that it is of no 
small importance in the argiirnent. And now% in view of all 
these facts, I w^ould merely ask, What are w'c to think of the 
aforesaid denials of Dr. Whately and our antagonists, that 
there is any evidence of the existence of such universal 
consent 1 

It is related in the Hindoo mythology that Blstnoo^ having 
created a large serpent and a tortoise, placed the earth upon 
the head of the serpent and stood him erect upon the tor- 
toise, (see llieoL et Philos, Indica^ by A. Duperron, tom, 
i, 657, 683.) The resting-place of the tortoise, how'evor, %vas 
found to be hj no means answmrablo to his responsibility. 
Bo with the present annihilation theory. It rests ipxm tin* 
serpent, and the serpent leans f jr support upon Dr. Wliatel^^ ^ 
(who represents the tortoise,) and Dr, Whately, as we have 
Si‘en, rests^ if the llibernicism may be pardoned, vpon ni- 
hility. His whole statement and argument on the subject 
before us are utterly destitute of foundation ; and 1 trust 
he will have llie candor and Christian principle to arrest 
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tlie evil which they still are effecting, by promptly retracting 
both. 

We shall now proceed to consider the other ground of ex- 
ception to the foregoing argument. 

§ 25. Tlieir Adfuission of the Facts* 

1 have, in the beginning of this chapter, briefly pointed 
out the manifest origin of this universal belief in the immor- 
tality of the soul. In later ages the doctrine became greatly 
obscured by philosophical speculation. Until, anterior to 
tlio time of Christ, the prevalence of the Epicurean philos- 
ophy had well nigh, among the learned men of the Greeks 
and Romans, blotted it out of existence. The rest of the 
nations however continued to receive it. 

It is of no consequence how the nations and people whose 
testimony we have cited above defined the so or spirit ot 
man, or what they thought of its mater ialiiy ev immateriah 
ity^ (in the philosophical sense.) It is enough for our argu- 
ment that they held it to survive the body, and that it is im- 
mortal. It is not at all necessary that they, any more than 
we, should know precisely how to describe and define its 
essence; and all objection to the argument therefore on this 
ground is pueiule. 

In reply to our argument, while some of our opponents, 
as we have seen, totally deny the facts on which it is based, 
others frankly admit them to their fullest extent, and on the 
ground of this admission denounce the doctrine as of pagan 
origin. Their books are filled with such denunciations, and 
•we shall here present a specimen of them. They have had, 
from the bold impudence Avith winch they are made, con- 
siderable influence upon the minds of the illiterate, and 
hence the importance of giving them a particular notice. 

One of tlie writers referred to, in his i*eply to Mr. Lee, 
sa}s: “(Mr. Lee) has proved, overwhelmingly and incou- 
testibly proved, the paoah oeigin of the popular doctrine of 
immortality ! He has triumphantly siisuined the very po 
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sitioii we liave long maintained, namely, the miniortal : 
ity of the .sold is pagan m its oTlghiy mid was generaUg be- 
lieved among pagam,'^^ “ If lie receive the pagan idea of 
hmmrtalntip lie must take along witk it the pre-existciice of 
souls.’’ - The 'pagan tradition of the sours imnortality not 
only renders null and void the resurrection,” etc.'^ Again : 
“The notion that there is life in the soul of the wicked, or a 
principle that cannot die, was taken from the Platonic }»hilo- 
sopiiers, and was introduced into the Church as a Scripture 
doctrine in the third century.” “It originated in heathen 
philosophy, and was grafted on to Christianity to its inimcuse 
injury. ”f So, too, in another work, extolled by onr c>p]>o- 
nents as a wonderf ulhj learned production, J we have the fol- 
lowing polite remarks : “ The pagan philosopliic theology 

of the present day,” “It is absurd and wicked to infer 
that it (the soul) is immaterial and iinmoidal, to ta^u:)r a 
pagan fable,” etc. “ The pagans originated the idea of the 
immortality of the soul.” “ Christians have adopted these 
fables, and inserted them into their creeds.” § This writer 
is peculiarly gross and indecent in his vituperation of the 
doctrine on the same assumed ground. But we have pre- 
sented a sufficiency of such wretched stuff. 

The avowed basis of all these vituperative scurrilities Is, 
that the doctrine referred to was received and taught by the 
nations (as above shown) who were not favored with a writ- 
ten revelation. We have sufficiently explained how the 
doctrine originated among them j hut we shall not trouble 
our readers by exposing the fallacy of the inference, that 
lecause the nations entertained the doctrine they therefore 
originated it, AYe shall merely invite our antagonists to an 
application of the principle to their own theory. It is a 
poor rule, says the proverb, that will not work both ways ; 
and if the recognition of the doctrine of immortality by the 

^ Bee A. 14, 45, 55. f S. 82. 

% “A David to slay Goliutli,” ‘‘a standard work,’^ “three years were 
spent upon it,-’ etc., etc. ; sec B. 44. 

§ See E. 3, 10, 30, 42, 43, 134, 230, etc. See also H. 1, pp. 118, 135; 
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best and purest minds of antiquity proves it to bo of 
pagan origin, what conclusion shall we clnuv from the fact 
that the very doctrine of our opponents respecting the inor- 
tality of the soul originated with the ancient Epicureans 
and Atheists, and has ever since been maintained by 
Atheists, Infidels, Socinians, Universalists, Nothingarians, 
etc. But let ns here briefly refer to its paternity, and trace 
its genealogy down to the present time. A Ilistoria Dog- 
mafis may be of no little service to our antagomsts, for 
their works generally afford the best of evidence (notwitb- 
standlng their prodigious pi-etensions to the contrary ) that, 
believing “ much study to be a weariness to the flesh,” they 
are inclined to get along with as little as possible.'^* 

Early, in the Grecian states, philosophy began to array 
itself against the universally received doctrine of the soups 
immortality. The professed and distinguished tenet of 
some sects of philosophers was, that the soiil was mortal 
^ and died with the body. Such were Democritus and his 
, followers, the Cynics, etc., and especially the wide-extended 

* 111 the preceding section wo have had several interesting specimens or 
illustrations of this in the case ofD., M., and S., and the writings of the sect 
contain many more equally interesting. S., for example, evinces his fuinili- 
arity with Ihibhinic lore, by always calling the Oemara the Germara; see no 
less than four such instances on a single page in his Appendix, p. 15, 
21st edition. The manner in wdiich they quote Jlehrt^c is truly edify- 
ing, see E, fOMsirrh; and their quotations from the Greek, and especially 
their use of the letters in spelling the words, may yet revolutionize Hel- 
lenistic orthography. Sec, for example, F. 17, and J. T. SO. The old 
philosopher, Hobbs,” is also umfornily divested of one of the letters of 
his name, (pp. 30, 36, etc.) And in one of their latent publications, 
Locke, the inctapliysiciaii, is uniformly transformed into J. Loch^ 
Enq,^ the great mental philosopher and Christian,” ‘‘ Dr. Lock,” “33r 
,John Lock’s Question,” ote. B. 36-38. In the suino work ‘‘The Calde 
or Babylonian Targuins,” are referred to, (p. 62 ;) while the first ITesideni 
I'klwards is occasionally mentioned, who, as appears from this book, 
wrote a reply to Dr. Ghauncey some thirty years after his own death. 
How they will reconcile with their denial of the separate exist- 

ence of the soul, is not for me to say. But the above specimens, and 
thousands of others that can he adduced, evince that these writers are not 
disposed to over-estimate the importance of literature ; and wdio eun tell 
but that they are preparing to renounce formally all connection with it, 
on the ground that it is a “ relic of barbarism.” 
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sect founded by Epicurus, Plutarch, in speaking of the 
sentiments of these two philosophers, mentions that they 

taught that the soul is corruptible ami perishes tvitk the 
precisely the doctrine of our AnnihilatioMsts. 

Epicurus the most determined foe to the doctrine of 
ininiortality. He taught that the soul was a subtile elastic 
gas, composed of the most sublimated parts of the atmos- 
phere, and introduced into the system in the act of respira- 
tion, and hence that it must be material and inortaL It 
comes, says he, from a material source, exists in a material 
«ystejn, is nourished InMnaterial food, grows and is matured 
with the material body, and declmes with its decline, and 
iience must die when it dies. 

Tlie atheist Lucretius^ his follow'er and fervent adinirer, 
taught the same doctrine in his celebrated poem, Be Berum 
Matura, 

Bagle'^ portrays their theory briefly as follows: Death 
disunites the parts of these bodies, but destroys nothing of 
their substance. Those that the earth supplied are restored 
to the earth, and those which descended from the. regii^ns of 
the ether ascend thitlier again.” These very terms are eni' 
ployed by our Annihilatioiiists in depicting their theory, 
(See § 5.) 

Dicctarcheus also, an eminent Peripatetic, to wdiorn 
Cicero so frequently refers, (in TiiscuL Queest^ lib. i,) wrote 
several books to prove that the soul is mortal and dies with 
tlio bod}^ Pliny the naturalist also thus teaches the same : 

All men are in the same condition after the last day of 
their life as before the first, nor have they, after they are 
dead, any more sense either in body or soul tliaii before 
they were boni.”f Seneca, too, teaches that dcatli is aliko* 
the end of, aud release from, all our pains and sorrows; for 
the evils of this life do not extend beyond it. It replaces 
us in the same tranquil state, in which we were before we 
were borri.”J It will doubtless be very gratifying to our 

* Crit. Diet., Art. Lucretius. f Hist. Nat. lib. vii, cap, o5. 

I In Consol., ad Marduin, e. 10, 
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opponents, to see bow tlioronglilj tbeir fundamental princi- 
ples were discovered and reasoned out. without the aid of 
revelation by these eminent philosophers. W e might in like 
manner qiiol^. Qale7%^ who declares that he “ violeiitly sus- 
pects that the essence of the soul is corporeal, because in all 
its powers and operations it depends upon the dispositions and 
temperaments of the body and in like manner we could 
adduce the high authority of Mobhes^ Tolmid^ etc., but we 
shall present an instance or two from more modern times. 

The ’profound Voltaire has defined and illustrated the 
same doctrine in his usually convincing style. The follow- 
ing are a few extracts fi’oin his wun tings on the subject.*^* 
He says; “My being rewarded or punished after death, 
requires that something which feels and thinks in me must 
continue to subsist after me ; now, as no part in me had 
any thought or sense before my birth, why should it after 
iny death '? What can this incomprehensible part of my- 
self be 1 Will the humming of the bee continue after the 
end of its existence ? Thus the soul itself, which signifies 
our memory, our reason, our passions, is only a bare word.” 
Then, after employing sundry of the very same illustrations 
which we find in the works of our Annihilationists, he thus 
proceeds ; “ How can 1 be rewarded or punished when 1 
shall cease to be myself, when nothing which constituted 
my person •will be remaining f’ 

The equally profound Vohiey^ the atheist, also denounces 
as pi'ofane ” the immortality of the soul, its 

transmigration to places of pain or pleasure, its resurrec- 
tion, the final judgment, good and bad angels, etc. ; and in 
reference to the first of these he reasons as follows : “ The 
soul is but the vital principle which results from the prop- 
erti(‘-s of matter, (see § 5 above,) and from the action of the 
elements in those bodies where they create a spontaneous 
movement. To suppose that this product of the play of the 
organs, born with them, matured with them, and which 
sleeps with them, can subsist when they cease, is the 
* PhiloHOX-liical Diet, vol. i, i)p. 42-48. London, 1775. 
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romance of a wandering iniagination.” ‘^ Solomon, who 
lived one bimdred and thirtj years before Plnmecydes, 
treated it as a 

Siicli then is the paternity and develoi^ment of tliis m- 
speciilatio which our Annihilationists now advance 
as the teachings of the word of God. Let it not be sup- 
posed, however, that they are so vain a,s to imagine theni- 
selves to be the first who have attempted to engraft it 
upon Christianity, for they do not claim this honor. The 
Socinians of the sixteenth century for a long time stren- 
uously persevered in making the same experiment, and 
in fact, as we shall hereafter see, our Annihilationists ar (3 
indebted to them fin many of the criticisms on the texts of 
Scripture which are urged against their theory. They 
taught expressly that “ man by death undergoes such a total 
dissolution (anweVreZa/m) as to be altogether nothing, except 
that his spirit, as a kind of wind or breath, returns to God, 
for that breath is a kind of virtue or efficacy derived from 
him. Hence, souls after death have no sensation, and really 
do not in themselves subsist.” Like our Annihilationists, 
they did not all entirely agree in their views, hut such was 
the prevailing doctrine. Their modern disciples also advo- 
cate the same. Dr. Priestley’s views are sufficiently 
known. And 3Ir, Mam, with his peculiar and char- 
acteristic modesty, spe'aks upon the subject as follows: 
‘‘No Avell-hiformed observer of the phenomena of human 
nature cm believe that the soul is capable of perception 
and activity in a state of separation from the body. To 
maintain this would be to maintain a doctrine contradicted 
by reason, by analogy, arid by uniform and rmiversal 
experience.'*^ \ 

The modern Universalists have made similar attempts to 

Ruins of Empires, pp. 122, 1G2, 1G3, 227. DiiWiti, 1811. 
t “ Summary View,’’ etc,, p 178. Boston, 1808. Mr. Bels'ham Imd a x>ccu- 
liar way of illustratin'? the truth of the maxim, OmmtulU puncimn’^qui 
mhevit ‘ufiU diild. But wiiose uniform and universal erpenmee^’’ does 
he refer to in the above extract? Perhaps our antagonists may try to 
coll. 
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engraft the theory on Christianity. For example, Ahner 
Kneelancl (who subsequently adopted it in its full develop- 
ment, juid became an atheist,) while pastor of a Universal- 
ist church in Philadelphia, thus taught : “ Although the con- 
sequences of death would have been eternal luid it not been 
for eternal life, yet the consequences w'ould not have been 
eternal misery, but an eternal extinction of being ; for 
death is an extinction of life. Hence natural death puts an 
end as much to moral death as it does to natural life, 
because a man cannot be even carnally minded in a state ol 
natural death,” He adds also in a note : “ It will be 
perceived here that the author does not believe in an inter- 
mediate state of conscious existence between death and the 
resurrection, and of course death to him is an extinction of 
being, and all his ideas of a future state of existence are 
predicated on the glorious doctrine of the resurrection. 
This point will not be labored in these lectures ; but if any 
one thinks otherwise, he is requested to read attentively Dr. 
Priestley’s Disquisition on Matter and Spirit.”'^' So too 
Mr. Ballou says : “ The doctrine of a future state of retri- 
bution must owe its origin to some other source than the 
Holy Scriptures, and to some other wisdom than that which is 
from above, ”f Their great critic Balfour also says : “ No 
sacred writer mentions an immortal soul.” There is no 
immaterial., immortal soul which lives in a conscious shite of 
happiness or misery in a disembodied condition. This 
doctrine has been the fertile source of much error and 
human misery,” “ The doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul seems to have had one common origin among the 
heathen.” “But it may he asked, Is not the doctrine, of 
the soul’s immortality revealed in the new Testament'? 
No; for if it was taught there, it would be no revelation 
from God to the world, for It was a popular doctrine among 
the heathen nations many centuries before the Christian 
era. With more propriety it might be said, the heathco 

* Lectures, p, 4S. riilladelpliia, 1S24. 

t Coilcctioii of Valuables, p. Montpelier, 1836. 
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reveal eel tills doctrine to God, than that God revealed it 
to' them.”* 

But it is not necessary to continue these references and 
quotations. Let the reader consider, however, that such 
is the doctrine (heathenish and atheistic in the highest de- 
gree) advocated most strenuously by the Anniliilationists, 
who at the same time denounce the precious tnitli of Gcd 
as pagan, popish, and what not, and who are scattering 
through this country and Europe their crude prodiietioiis, 
assailing in the most sourriloiis manner the doctrine of im- 
mortality, and all who entertain it, w-hiie the doctrine 
wliich they themselves advocate is the miserable oilkpring 
of heathenism and atheism, 

§ 26. Conclusion, 

The folloAving fact, while it serves to conclude the fore- 
going argument, may also ajopropriately introduce the argu- 
ment from Scripture upon which we enter in the next 
chapter. ■ 

The apostle, in Titus i, 2, refers to a very ancient revela- 
tion of the doctrine of immortality. His %vords are very 
remarkable : “ God promised eternal life, Trpo XQovijdv 
al(x)vio)v, before the endless ages,” a phrase on which we 
shall have occasion to remark more fully in the sequel. 
A similar phrase occurs in 2 Tim. i, 9, where it is said 
that God “ gave us grace in Christ hefore the world began,” 
not ^^ 0)1 account of Christ,” as some shallow critics would 

* Inquiry, pp. 143, 140, 342, 343. Boston, 1832. The reader will ob- 
Horve the heautifiil eonsistency between the above statement and that 
of Dr. Wliately, The argument ft’oin the Testliufuiy of the Nations 
most, at any rate, be ‘‘ squelched^’ in some way, but tliese writers eaii- 
iy»t exaetly agree upon the mode. Dr. W. says : ‘"The docirme of the 
soul's inimortulity was not Ivuown to the heathen, since if it was known 
to them ihe New Ttdammt daes not rmeal UN Hr. B. says: “ The doc- 
trine. was a popular belief nniong the heathen, and therefore //ic lYeio TeM- 
amen t nut reveal UN So that the argument is answered on the groin id 

thatll'ie New Testament both contains, and does not oontuintljc doctrine. 
Qaery, Would it not be an improvement of this reasoning If the conclu- 
Hion of tiio arguments were employed as the premises, and the premises aa 
the conelusiou ! 
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mider it, (for h never has that sense in connection with a 
p]‘oper name,) but Christ. The promise was to ns, Mien 
creatures, hv Christ. It was a promise of the ininiortality 
which we had forfeited, and of course it eonttunplates the 
]KM’iod of time subsequent to the fall, and at therein^ intro- 
duction of the Gospel (Gen. iii, 15.) And hence Chrysos- 
tiiin, Theodorct, and OEcumenius seem to express the exact 
idea, dpG)dEv ef (aTT*) fioni the heginn'nig. The 

o'race devised for us in the eternal covcimnt was thus at 
the xery beginning made known to us b\' Christ. Ilei^e 
then was the origin of the aforesaid universal ])elief. And 
how ]>eautiful and interesting is the illustration of its uni- 
versality and antiquity, which is, as above remarked, pre- 
seuU'd hy those wonderful productions of II (uner, the ear- 
liest of the Greek writers ! He liveil ])efore the Greek 
philosophy was cultivated, and of course Ijcfore the atheistic 
notions of Protagoras and Epicurus were dreained of. 
And hence in his doctrine respecting the soul there are no 
metaphysical speculations ; nothing res[>ecting its material- 
ity, past eternity, pre-existence, transmigration, or of its 
being a portion of the soul of the world, or an emanation 
iVom the Deity. His ideas of it were obviously not the 
result of reasoning or speculation, but the remains of this 
early and universal tradition; a tradition so emphatically 
referred to by Socrates and Aristotle, and still later by 
Cicero and Seneca, as above shown. 
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IK WHICH THE AEGTOIEKT ' FROM THE SORIPTTOES 
IS CONSIDERED, AND ALSO THE YIEWS ENTER- 
TAINED ON THE SUBJECT BY THE ANCIENT JEWS 
AND CHRISTIANS. 


CHAPTER I. 

TERMS EXPLAINED : ARGUMENT FROM THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

§ 27. Terms Explained. 

In treating the Scripture argumeiit, our opponents uni 
formly endeavor to attach a sense peculiar to themselves, and 
which the exigences of their theory demand, to several im- 
portant Scriptural terms ; and as this is a subject which radi- 
cally concerns their exposition of texts, it wdll be proper, be- 
fore we proceed with tiie argument itself, here at the outset 
to notice a few of the more important of those terms, and 
tlie use which they endeavor to make of them. From the 
positive dogmatic tone of assurance with which they treat 
the topic, it is apparent that our opponents think them- 
selves wiser than the rest of mankind, simply hecause they 
dilTer from thorn in their views of these and other topics. 
What they profess to offer in justification of their own 
strange use of the terios, will be fully considered when we 
come to examine their argument from the use of words ; 
all that is necessai’y here is that, in connection with the 
Scriptural argument, we present also a brief exposition of 
these terms as employed in the Bible. 
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1. Death is a tcrmwhicli is perpetually occurring in tlicir 
sermons and writings. Their manner of using it is as fol- 
lows : Tile law of God denounces the penalty of death for 
sin, and as death is a cessation of existence, and as the 
penalty of death is inflicted upon man, so man is mortal, 
soul and body, and soul and body alike must cease to live. 
I. shall not here remark upon the strangely illogical charac- 
ter of this argument any further than its use of the term 
death is concerned. And, first, this usage confounds all those 
clear and obvious distinctions which the Gospel makes on 
the subject of human salvation. If the penalty of the law 
rs death, in the sense of annihilation of both soul and body, 
let it be remembered that those who believe in Jesus and 
receive him as their Saviour, are saved from the peinilty of 
the law, in strictness of speech, for “there is no comlenina- 
tion to them who arc in Christ Jesus.” Rorn. viii, 1. And 
certainly Enoch, Elijah, and Moses, at least, were not anni- 
hilated. But this usage necessarily confounds the bLdiever 
with the impenitent, and utterly annihilates the existence of 
both between death and the resurrection. 

But, secondly, death, in the Scriptural sense of the term, and 
as related to the subject before us, does not imply an actual 
cessation or even suspension of existence; and our oppo- 
nents ought not to theorize on the subject, but confine them- 
selves to the dear representations of the word of God. Let 
us briefly consider a few examples of the use of the term ; 
and to give our opponents all the advantage they could de- 
sire, we shall select also one or two instances of its use when 
applied to subjects which confessedly are not endowed with 
immortality. Take then the example of the seed-corn sown 
ill the earth. Our Saviour says ; “ Except a corn of wheat 
fiill into the ground akd die, it abideth alone ; but if it die 
it Innngeth forth much fruit.” John xil, 24. And in referring 
to the same matter, Paul, addressing a skeptic, says : “ Thou 
fool I that wdaich thou sowest is not quickened, except it 
1 Cor. XT, 36. Now in these passages the term death is used 
in its obvious and ordinary import; and yet it does not 
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iiiiply even a suspension of Yitality, for tlirough the whole 
process of the living germ retains its vital power un- 
harmed. The outer coat molders away, hut the principle 
of life is still there, vital and active. '■ So' too. in the ease of 
the devil and his angels; the curse of God, or the penalty 
of the law, has been inflicted upon them, hut they still live j 
that death has not suspended their ..existence, for they In'lleve 
and tremble, and are reserved in chains ' of darkness until the 
pidgiTient .of the great day. ■ ' Why then should the existence 
ofthc spiritual part of man’s nature be suspended by an inflie- 
tlon ofthc same pc.nalty ? But it is not ; for Christ evjvrossly 
asstn-ts the fact v/hen lie said that Lazarus died and ivas car- 
T-led die (mr/els into Abraham’s bosom, and that the rich 
man died and was hnried ; and in hell he lifted up his eyes, 
heinr; in foT'menis, Now it is of no consequence to tbe^ argu 
merit whether tliis be a parable or not | for, be that as it 
may, the language here emplo^md hy Christ evinces that the 
term death, as applied to man, does not even suppose a sus- 
pension of consciou s existence. Why then ' should .these m en , 
attach to that term a meaning which is wholly foreign from 
the Bible, and then apply their unfounded and filsc defnii- 
tion to prove that the soul of man shall be blotted out of 
being ? In the whole Bible there is not an instanee in which 
the term deaths as applied to either human or angelic nature, 
imports a loss of conscious existence. See also g§ 44, 45, 
46, mfra. 

2. They employ similar equivocations respecting the term 
life. The Holy Spirit employs the term often in the sense 
of simple existence^ and also uses it to signify welLheing^ as 
when Christ is said to have brought U/b and immortality to 
light In the femner of these senses it is used in such jiass- 
ages as the following: ‘‘The moving creature that hath 
/{/c.” Gen. i, 20. “ God did send me before you to preserve 

iifed’^ Gen. xlv, 5. “ The breath of the Almighty hath given 

me lifed'' Job xxxiii, 4. See also Job iii, 20. The sime 
usage obtains in the New Testament. Christ says : “ Take 
no thought for your Ufed^ ]\Iatt vi, 25. Can this possibly 
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mean that men are to take no thought for their salvation^ 
So also says Peter: “The time past of our may suffice 
us to have wrought the will of the flesh.” 1 Pet. iv, 3. This 
use of the word is of frequent occurrence. 

In the latter of these senses it is einployed in such passages 
as the following : “I have set before thee that is, God’s 
• favor, blessing, etc, Deut, xxx, 15, 19. “Thou wi’t show 
me the path of Ufe^ Ps. xvi, 11. “ Rigiiteousiiess tendeth 

to Zi/h.” Prov. x, 16; xi, 12; xix, 23. “The fear of the Lord 
is a fountain of Prov. xiv, 27, So, too, all through 
the New Testament. “ If thou wilt enter into Matt, 

xix, 17. “Ye will not come to me that ye may have 
John V, 40. “Narrow is the way that leadeth to ZZ/h-’’ 
jMatt. vii, 14. “That believing ye might have ZZ/^ through 
liis name.” Jolm xx, 31, “ Shall reign m life by one, Jesus 

Christ,” Horn. V, 17. “ To be spiritually minded is Z^/e.” 

Rom. viii, 6. “ Christ, Avho is our ZZ/h,” Col. iii, 4. “ He 

that hath the Son hath Z^ye.” 1 John v, 12. Now' our op- 
ponents arc compelled to admit that in all these passages 
the term life is employed to signify salvation, or eternal 
happiness. And yet in all their discussions they never once 
even allude to the fact that the term is employed in the 
Bible in these two senses. The point is a most vital one in 
this controversy, and enters into the very heart of the great 
question as to wliat the Scriptures teach respecting the soul’s 
immortality ; and yet, without exception, the teachers of an- 
nihiktioii keep in the background the truth that the -word 
in the Bible is employed as it is in common conversation 
in these two distinct senses. And on the ground of their 
most unfair and garbled presenteition of the matter at issue, 
they quote passages in which the term life in the sense of 
eternal ImjypinesB is employed, and apply them as though the 
term had no other meaning than that of simple existence it- 
self. Now w'hy should men thus conceal the truth from 
their readers or hearers, and in a matter, too, of such im- 
mense importance to their eternal welfare? What can they 
hope to gain either for themselves or others by such shame- 
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less perversions of the \Yord of God f It is a striking truth 
that these two terms alone, wdien understood in their Scrip- 
tural sense, sweep away utterly from all its muddy moor- 
ings the whole annihilation theoi*y. In fact, it is actually 
based upon a most shallow perversion of them. 

3. There is a similar equivocation in their use of the term 
immortality. They perpetually repeat that immortality 
came by Jesus Christ alone, and that therefore those who do 
not receive Christ as their Saviour cannot be partakers there- 
of, and consequently must be blotted out of heing. Now 
this is trifling with the use of language ; and the whole argu- 
ment is based upon a confounding of 7nere existence wi th eteT’> 
nal tvelUjeiny, 1 have above pointed out the clear distiiiction 
wliicli the Bible makes on this subject, and need not her (3 re- 
peat it. We owe our entire existence to Christ as our Cre- 
ator; hut to say that we owe it to him as oiiv Redeemer is 
an abuse of language. It might with the same propriety he 
said that man’s mortal and material body came by Christ, as 
our Redeemer^ as to say that the immortal spirit thus came 
by him. It is impossible to imagine how a serious and 
thoughtful mind can confuse such obvious distinctions. 

4. In their management of the Scriptural argument there 

is anotlier procedure on the part of our antagonists wdiicli 
should, be here noticed, and by which they endeavor to per- 
plex the plainest testimonies. For example: wdiere a plain 
spoken text is adduced by us, and wdiich leaves no tangible 
ground of escape for the Aiinihilationist, he endeavors to be- 
dim the luster of its testimony by refenung to some of those 
expressions in Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Job, relating to 
the dead and death, taken from the language of 

the Orientals ; thus sanctioning the preposterous absurdity 
of endeavoring to explain the clear announceineiits of the 
Now Testament revelation by the confessedly obscure teach- 
ings of the Old, and making the Old Testament the key to- 
the New, instead of the contrary. And thus all their proof 
texts, with two or three exceptions, are derived from the 
<3id Testament ; and all this, at the same time that no peo- 
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plo on earth are louder in their professed attachment to the 
Gospel as a clear, and Ml, and glorious revelation. To see 
persons with such loud-sounding professions perpetually 
going back to the confessedly most obscure book in the 
Bible, (Ecclesiastes,) in order to obtain light that they may 
explain the clear revelations of the Gospel, is certainly a 
most edifying spectacle. But to the point. In the Old 
Testament the dead are said to ho inactive, and to. know not 
anything, etc. It is an Oriental idiom, simple and beautiful, 
by which things are described from their appearance. Nei 
ther the Jew nor Arabian ever misunderstands such lan- 
guage. The man, to all appearance, in death becomes inactive ; 
ceases to mingle any more in the aflairs of this life ; all his 
thoughts and plans in respect to this world have perished ; 
he knows not anything; all appearance of sense and knowl- 
edge is gone. Such is the appearance presented by death; 
and hence death is described in language wdiich presents this 
idea and expresses this appearance. So, too, the dead are 
said to slcep^ because there is a striking apparent resem- 
blance between death and sleep/^ Not only the Orientals, 
however, but every nation has adopted such language on the 
subject, notwithstanding their belief in the soul’s uninterrupt- 
ed immortality. Even our American Indians employ it; 
although ill speaking of one who is dead they say, He will 
, now see his father, his grandfather,” etc. We, too, in our 
' popular language, employ the same terms on the same sub- 
jects, and speak of the deep of death, and of the destruction 
which it brings. Such language. is found even in our devo* 
tional hymns : 

Tkeir liatrcd and their lovo are lost, 

Their envy bnried in the dust ; 

They have no share in all that’s done 
Beneath the circuit of the sun.” 

Suppose, now, that hereafter a person should undertake 
to prove that the evangelical denominations of this age held 
the doctrine of the soul’s mortality, and in proof of his 

* See section 36, snb-seetion U, infm. 
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sertion should cite such language as the aboYe, how uimh 
would his argument be AYorthl Why full as much as that 
of the Aniiihilationist, derived from similar expressions in the 
Bible, Even the unlettered savage would scout sueli argu- 
mentation ; and every man would at once see the folly of 
atiempting to make mere popular language, which is often 
expressive of only the outward appearance of things, the 
foundation of any such assertion or argument. 

The entire procedure of our antagonists in this matter is 
singularly imfliir and disingenuous. They pretend to have 
great reverence for the Gospel and to value its clearuess, 
and yet go to the most obscure book in all the and 
one which they are totally unable to explain, in order to 
elucidate the clear announcemeiits of the New Testament, 
and then attempt to erect, on mere popular language and 
Oriental idioms, an argument which is to neutralize all the 
clearest declarations of the Gospel itself. Such is Annihila- 
tionisrn. 

§ 28. Belation of the Old Testament to the JV'ew, 

But let us now proceed to consider the Scripture argu- 
ment itself. 

That the Jews possessed a knowledge of a future state 
will be questioned by no candid and intelligent mind ; but 
that the Old Testament contains an announcement of this 
doctrine, equally full and clear as that which is contained in 
the New, will not be pretended. This doctrine was ira- 
doiibtedly con^'cycd, though in terms of comparative obseur- 
ity, in numerous passages of the law and of the prophets. 

Still, it must bo admitted as natural to suppose that the doc- 
trine declared by Christ on this subject would be, in the main, 
a fuller and clearer enunciation of the very doctrine so darkly 
intimated in the Jewish Scriptures; or, in other words, that 
the fimdamental truth which entered into his disclosures on 
this head would be that of the immortality of man ; that 
death teas not a complete victory over life; that nottvlth’- 
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standing the trmmjyli of the grave^ that which mnstiiuUd 
his real^ essential being ^ survived the dissolution of the body ^ 
and subsisted forever in a state of happiness or misery in 
another world. This would form the burden of his teach- 
ings.”^' To infer, however, that because the ancient Church 
possessed not the clear knowledge of all that the New Tes- 
tament has revealed on this subject, she therefore had no 
knowledge on the subject, is the fituity of imbecility. 

The relation which the Old Testament sustains to the 
New seems to be, in the general, but inadequately appreci- 
ated. There is clearly an aspect in which, as a religious 
constitution, or as a full and complete revelation, it is repre- 
sented as imperfect, (2 Cor. iii, 6, seq., and Heb. viii, 6, 
seq.,) as first rudiments, (Gal. iv, 3~9,) or as a stage in 
religious education which the Christian is supposed to have 
passed over, (Gal, iii, 23, seq.,) and as relating in some 
particulars to matters which have formally (or as relates 
to the mere letter) ceased to he obligatory. (Heb. viii, 13 ; 
2 Cor. iii, 11.) And all this, moreover, in perfect con- 
sistency with the tlict that Christ and his apostles refer to 
its precepts, ordinances and prophecies, as the basis of their 
arguments, (Luke x, 26; xvi, 29; xx, 37, 42 ; xxiv, 25-2*7, 
44-47 ; John v, 39, 46 ; Acts ii, 25-31 ; xxviii, 23 ; see also 
die Epistles;) regard its teachings as those of God liimself, 
(Matt. XV, 4-6 ; Acts iii, 18, 21 ; iv, 25 ; 1 Cor. lx, 8 ; Ileb. 
i, 1 ; iii, 7 ; x, 15 ; 1 Pet. i, 10-12 ;) and establish its valid- 
ity, and recommend its use, (Matt, v, 17 ; Luke xvi, 17, 29 ; 
2 Tim. iii, 14-10 ; 2 Pet. i, 19.) Hence, therefore, the 
religion of both Testaments is one.f 

* ProfesHor Bush, Anastasis, p. 141. 

t Bishop Bull, after treating this topic with his usual ahility, renuirks ; 
“ Verbo dicaui : Lex carnaliter et seciinduin litcram spectata nec splritu- 
alem jiistitiam exogit, nec vitarn. ajt(‘rnain promisit : Spivltualiter vero 
eonsiderata emt ipsismmm Emngdium; nec <i.e at hoc mod<^ sunipta, 
controvc'rsiain hie ullam movet Apostolus.” I/amorda Apod. Pmwt. 
Pod^ cap. X, Hcet. 8. “Pneterea floruerunt singulis seculis in po])ulo 
Juduico Viri Dei ac Prophetic ccielitus edocti, quos, inter tot arcana ipsis 
patetacta, Mysticiim hune Legis sensuin penitus iguorasse, nihihjne de 
futura Vila intellcxlsse, nemo prudons suspicabltur.” //a, sect-. 10. And 
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§ 28 . 

They differ in this: that the former points to Mes- 
siah as yet to come, while the latter proclaims that he 
has come ; and consequently the New is the key to the 
Old, and must open for us the true import of its teaching.'^ 
And if, as our opponents, with pretended exultation, affirm, 
but little is said therein of the separate state of the soul, it 
might be useful for them to remember, also, that as little 
is said of the resurrection. But even placing the question 
on a historical basis, it were idle for them to deny that the 
Israelites, after sojouniiiig so long in Egypt, had a knowl- 
edge of the immortality of the soul ; for Herodotus ex 
pressly affirms that the Egyptians, from the earliest times, 
maintained that doctrine, and that they -were the first who 
defended it.f Compare Acts vii, 22. 

In our references to the views entertained of the soul’s 
immortality by the nations, we made no allusion to Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Mohammedans, for they all have had access 
to the •word of God. It however devolves upon those wdio 
deny that tlie Bible teaches that doctrine to explain how it has 
thus abvays and universally been regarded as annoimcing the 
soul’s uninterrupted immortality. There have been, it is 
true, sects among Pagans, Mohammedans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians, that have attempted to explain away the doctrine, but 

Grotins, likewise, after referring to 2 Mac. vii, as illustrating the Reuti- 
rnents of the Jewish nation on the subject of a future life, rcinurks : 

Statum piannn aniinannn post mortem ab liorto illo in quo Adam in- 
itio constitutus fiierit, yii Hebraicd; Gnece irapadncrov appellaruut, 
ut apiid Philoneni etiara Josephmn vUlero est: At statum post resurrec- 
tion em excclleiitiori vocabulo dixerunt Hebniiee nut 

Gra-'ce (^acLleiav rov Oeoi) aut paa-tX^iav ruv ovpmnov^ 
quo ]x.*rtinot inter cffitcra locus ille Sapientiae, Atimiot^ etc. (He quotes 
Wisdom- V, P), 17.) And that the Jews in the time of our *S!iviour re- 
garded their Scriptures as revealing the doctrine of etermil life, curniot he 
questioned. See Jolin iii, 89. 

* Ree that admirable little tract of Francis Junlm^ entitled Ik Ihlii'm 
Mom Obsertaiione^ in which that most learned and truly great theologian 
lias treated the question as to what should bo observed and wlait not 
observed therein by the people of God after the formal proclamation of 
the Gos]Hd, Leyden^ 1602, See some excellent thoughts also in Am 
Biolic. Eepos., xi, p. 284. t Lib. ii, sect, 123. 
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sudi exceptions only confirm the rule, and render it neces- 
sary for those who deny the soul’s iin mortality to meet the 
argument derivable from this source. The fact, moreover, 
that this doctrine was imiversally, and from the earliest 
ages, received by the nations, evinces also why the Scrip- 
tures d<) not announce it in the form of a positive and 
direct affirmation, but on the contrary everywhere proceed 
upon the assumption that it^vas believed and ackuowdedged. 
Such announcements, under such eircninstaiices, -were im 
necessary, and the absence of them evinces, in the clearest 
and most pointed manner,' that no such theory as Annihila- 
tionism was entertained (except by the Sadducoes, whom 
the Saviour refuted by a reference to the Old Testament) 
by those to whom the prophets and apostles addressed 
themselves. But let us now proceed to consider 

§ 29. The Old Testament Argument 

That the ancient Jews, and also the patriarchs, had a 
knowledge of the doctrine of immortality is evident : 

1. From the distinction which is made between the sub- 
terranean residence denominated Sheol^ and the 
■grave, or place for the body, denominated (Gen. xxviii, 
5 ; xxxvii, 85 ; xlix, S3 ; 1, 2-10 ; Numb, xx,’ 24-26 ; Dcut 
xxxiv, 7 ; xxxi, 16 ; 1 Kings ii, 43.) The writings of our 
antagonists teem with idle and illiterate discussions of Sheol 
and Hades, hut they carefully avoid any mention of the 
obvious and forcible argimicnt deducibie from this dis- 
tinction. 

2. That the Jews believed in the existence of the spirit 
after death is evident from the credit which they, in com- 
mon with other nations, (see § 22,) -were disposed to give to 
the art of necrormney, by means of wdiieh the spirits of the 
dead were thought to be summoned back to the present 
sphere of existence, (Levit. xix, 31 ; xx, 6, 7 ; xxvi, 27 ; 
2 Kings xxiii, 24; 1 Chron. x, 13; Isaiah xix, 3; xxix, 4; 
Ivii, 9. Compare Zach. xiii, 2-6.) Moses enacted laws 
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directlj against this art. “Tliere shall not ho found among 
you a consulter with familiar sphntsha wizard, or a noer«> 
iiiancer.’' Deiit. XV d-12. How fully it wms enter- 
tained in Saul’s time appears in 1 Sam, xxviii, 3-10. Now 
it wa:uil(l be sheer absin‘dity, as Jalm remarks, (to wlioin I 
am much indebted in this section,) to suppose that persons 
who did not believe that departed spirits continued to exist, 
should invoke them, and give full credit to the ability of 
non-existing spirits to reveal the mysteries of the future. 

The belief of the ancient Hebreavs on this subject, there- 
fore, was that the spirit at death is received into Sheol, 
their name for the kingdoM of the dead^ and wdiieh is .repi*c- 
sented as a large subterranean abode. (Gen. xxxvii, 35. 
Cbmpare Numbers xvi, 30-33, Dent, xxxii, 22.) The tenn, 
as w^e have seen, is earefuUy distinguislied from that by wliieh 
they designate the. receptacle for the body, except in <*asrs 
where the former sense includes also the latt<.*r, jukI means 
simply the receptacle for departed spirits without refonujce 
to their state. Thus, for example, the rich man and Lazarus 
were both represented as in hades. And into this alxxle the 
wicked are said to be driven suddenly, their days being cut 
short, while the righteous descend into it trampnlly and in 
the fullness of their days. 

This spacious dwelling-place for the departed is sometimes 
dcscrilmd as dark, sorrowdul, and inactive, (Job x, 21 ; Psa. 
vi, 5; Ixxxviii, 11, 12; exv, 17; Isaiah xxxviii, 18;) and 
then agtiiii as full of activity, (Isaiah xiv, 9, se<[.,) and 
its inhabitants are represented as possessing more tliau 
limnan knowledge. (Job xxvi, 5, 6; 1 Sam, xxviii, 7.) in 
this abode the departed spirits rejoice in that rest so much 
desired by the Orientals, (Job iii, 13,) and there the living 
hopc^. to see <nico more their beloved ancestors and childreu 
(Gen. xxxvii, 35. Compai'c Gen, xxv, 10; xxxv, 28; xlix, 
29; Numbers xx, 2^1-20; 1 Kings ii, 10, 11.) And there, 
also, the slave is at length freed from his master, and enjoys 
a cessation from his toil, (Job iii, 13-19.) 

3. The same truth is also apparent from that often-occur- 
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ling phrase translated being gathered to his fathers,” or 
‘‘to his people” or, more correctly, ‘'onteriiig into then 
habitation or abiding-place.” (Gen xxv, 8; xxxv, 2b; Niun- 
bers XX, 24, etc.) Take now, for illustration, the first of 
these: “Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and tvas gathered 
to his people?'* What, then, is this gathering^ Does it 
relate to the body or the soul % It cannot refer to the body, 
for while his body ^vas buried in the cave of Macpclah, in 
Canaan, his fathers were buried afar off; Terah in Haran, 
in Mesopotamia, and the rest of his ancestors far off in 
Chaldea. Of course, then, this gathering relates not to the 
body, but to the soul ; he tvas gathered to the assembly of 
the blessed^ and thus entered his habitation. In precise ac 
cordance with this idea Job, speaking of the ungodly rich 
man, stiys: “The rich man shall lie down, [that is, in the 
grave,] hut he shall not he gathered. Jol) xxvii, 19. So, 
too, says Jeremiah, (chap, viii, 2; xxv, 33,) “They shall not 
be gathered nor huriedf making this obvious distinction 
between being buried and being gathered to the good. 

There arc other expressions, which are employed both in 
the Old and New Testaments, which it may be important to 
consider here. They properly belong to the Old Testament 
argument even though they may be employed or referred to 
in the New also. We shall adduce some of them, therefore, 
in this connection, before we proceed to the critical exannna 
tion of particular passages. For example ; 

4. The word spirit is frequently employed in the Old 
Testament in such a sense as necessarily to convey the idea 
of the separate existence of the vital princij[)le in man. A 
single instance must here suffice, for we shall have occasion 
to refer to others hereafter. In Psa. xxxi, 5, David says : 
“Into thine hand I commit my spiriV’^ This is uttered in 
view of the separation of soul and body, and may be iiiiis- 
trat(5d by Psa. xxiii, 4: “Though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil: fur thou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” Now, in the 
New Testament, we find the same expression used hy om 
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blessed Rerl comer, when just about to enter the same dark 
?aliey : '‘Father, into thy hands I com mend my spirit.” 
Luko xxiii, 40. (Compare 1 Pet. ii, 23.) In the saine 
manner the proto-martyr Stephen, when in similar circiiin- 
Btanees, addressed Christ: ‘‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 
Acts vii, 59. (Compare also Eccles. viii, 8 ; xii, 7.) 

Now who will doubt that these words have a meaning, 
or that they express the truth, or that they who employed 
them knew what that meaning was ? One who used the 
expression was an inspired prophet, another was flosns 
Christ hlmselt^ and the other was Stephen, “ a man full of the 
Holy GhosV^ I ask, therefore, Do the words refer to the 
body ? No man can entertain such a thought. AYiiat then 
do they refer to 1 What was it that the inspired pi'oplieb 
and our dying Redeemer besought (Jod to receive 
was it that the expiring Stephen committed into the hands 
of the Lord Jesus '? (Compare 2 Tim. i, 12; iv, 7 ; 2 
Pet. i, 14.) Was it the breath'? Can any one suppose 
that they wished to commend to God the last portion of the 
air they breathed'? No serious mind could trifle thus with 
these atfectiug and solemn expressions. What was it theni 
The mere life which passed into nonentity at death 1 And 
can any one suppose tliat they would have commended to 
God a nonentity ? This would be a shameless trifling with 
sacred things. There is therefore but one answ’cr to the 
question: they commended to God just what they express, 
l/f-eir rd rcveviia fiov. See Luke viii, 55,) 

when it should leave the body and enter into Sheol the 
world of spirits. Hence the existence of the spirit is not 
interrupted by death. The spirit of man is therefore not 
annihilnted, but survives the dissolution of the body. 

5. An equally forcible expression, conveying the same idea, 
IS also frequently employed in both the Old and New Testa- 
numts, ill which the death of any person is called “a (jiviuy 
ujj of the ghostP Our Annihilationists consider this a “ very 
awkward expression,”^' and certainly it fits their theory very 
* See TI. 2, p. 65, and A. 93. 
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awkward I j. The plirase, however, exactly expresses the idea 
of the original. Thus of Jacob it is said, He yielded up the 
ghost.” Gen. xlix, 33. Job also says ‘‘man giveth up the 
ghost.” Job xiv, 10. Jeremiah also employs the same idiom 
to express the idea that spiritual life had departed from the 
ancient Church: “She hath given up the ghost.” Jer. xv, 9, 
It is frequently employed also to express the precise idea of 
what takes place at the death of mankind. See Job iii, 11 ; 
xi, 20; xiii, 19; Gen. xxv, 8, IT; xxv, 29. So too in 
the New Testament, “Jesus cried 'with a loud voice and 
yielded up the ghost,” or dismissed his spirit, rb 

7rvevf.ia, (Matt, xxvii, 50 ; Mark xv, 37, 39 ; Luke xxiii, 46 ; 
John xix, 30.) So too of Ananias and Sapphira, (Acts v, 5, 
10,) and of Herod, (Acts xii, 23,) it is ^aid, they up the 
ghost The idea is found expressed almost in every variety 
of form throughout the Scriptures, and the phraseology is that 
which has been chosen by the Spirit of God. it can therefor e, 
confessedly, convey no false idea, Avheiii taken in its plain and 
obvious import. And now, in connection with this expres- 
sion, place one or two passages which shall be the subject of 
critical rejnark hereafter ; for example, Gen. ii, 7 : “ God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became 
a living soul or the following, w'hich, like the above quoted, 
are descriptive of what takes place at death. “Then shall 
the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit sliall 
return unto God who gave it.” Eccles. xii, 7. “ Who 

knoweth the spirit of man that goeth upward, or the spirit 
of the beast that goeth downward to the earth.” Eccles. iii, 
21. Here, then, the idea in the foregoing passages is not 
only expressed, but the import of the language is made 
known by the God who cannot err. At death the hodg^ the 
‘-lbs, the (Tupl, the ab}[jLa^ is separated from the the 
Ttveipa^ the soul and spirit; (for iu the Hebrew and 

Greek these, wmrds are often used intcrchangealJy, as 
they are in our own language:) whereupon the body, -which 
contains all that was taken from the dust, is given back to 
the dust, or the material elements, and consequently, if the 
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isoiil were mortal it too would be given up to tbe dust, it 
would return dso to tlie earth. ; But God affirms that it 
does not return to the earth; and therefore it is distinct 
from the rnortal and perishable 

6. The same truth which is found thus didactically ex- 
pressed, shines forth gloriously also in innumerable places 
in the devotional compositions of the Bible, A single illustra- 
tion will suffice to suggest to the attentive reader a multitude 
of others wdiich it W'ill be unnecessary here to adduce: 
.^^Tkoii shall g-uide me with thy counsel and afterward receive 
me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but tlieel and tb ere 
is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. My flesh and 
m;y heart faileth ; httt God is the strength of my hearty and 
my portion /orercr.” Psa. Ixxiii, 24“26.’^ 

That reference is liere made to a future state, none 
will deny •who can understand the language and scope of the 
Psalm, (See vs. 16, 19 ; compare also Psalm xvi, 5, aiid 
Job xix, 25-27.) Now when do heart and flesh fail in. the 
sense here expressed ? It is of course at death, for the ex- 

* Thedistlnetioii referred to above may serve to explaiua iiiaiter upon 
■\vliicb. many critics have evinced more, wit than wisdom. For a eentiiiy 
past, wlienever a ciitie upon tlie Psalms would wish to mubo a formidable 
u])pc*aranee of liberality, lie begins by saying: “Coeeeius found Christ 
€ctryivhere in tlie Psalms, but Orotiiis found him mwhere.'*'^ This remark 
of course atfords the eritic a fine opxiortunity for making a display of bis 
own judiciousness in avoiding both these extremes, and of adding a few 
words also on the subject of fiinatieism and unbelief. It is time, how- 
ever, that this senseless tirade should cease. T am no admirer of Coeeeiiis, 
but every one eaa see that in the notes referred to he is speaking not only 
of (Jhrist as the Eedeemer or Projihet, hut of the doctrine rcfipevting 
and which has ever been the basis of all vital godliness. Every expressloji of 
true piety, therefore in the Psalms, (and elsewhere in the Bible,) 
ndate. directly to Chrh4^ (comp. Heh. xi,) and of course where such an ex- 
pri'ssi on occurs, it is xierfectly proper to regard it as a ndbreneo to Christ, 
my work on the JiesiUToetion, pp. 148, 144,) It is just as propt-r to 
say that such passage's refer to Clhrist, as to say that the rigiitcous under 
tile (dd Testament were jnstilied and saved by Christ, ^ntheell^eof 
(Sroiins the matter was difi’erent. He was looking for formal ]ircdietinns 
of Christ, and not for expressions which implied a praetleal recognition 
of b im as man’s Kedoemor and hope. Had he sought for the latter tiiere 
would not have been so much apparent flilferenoe between Cocceius and 
himselt* 
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pression, Spent is my heart and my flesh,” (see Heh.,) is 
an Idiom iinpoi*ting the failure ^vhieh then takes place. Of 
eoui’se, then, when (or if) these fail, says the i^sainlist^ 
“God is still my strength and my everlasting portion.’- 
Now can any one reconcile this declaration of the Psalmist 
(whose heart and flesh have failed) with the Annihilationist 
idea that God was not then his support and portion, and is 
not now his portion, and tvill not be his portion through the 
myriads of ages which may intervene from the present time 
until the resurrection ? Can any supposition more directly 
contradict tlie passage than this'? 

7. The ]>lainness with which the doctrine is announced in 
the Gld Testament appears also from the flict that Paul 
argues fr<nn Gen. xlvii, 9, and other places, in which the 
patriarch calls this life a journenj^ that the pious men of the 
foi*mer dispensations expected to enter upon a happier state 
at their dismissal from the body. (Ileh. xi, 13-U).) This 
idea was constantly present to their minds. So witli Al.n'a- 
hain, (Gen, xxiii, 4;) David also, (Ps. xxxix, 12;) and 
so, too, referring to the Jewish nation, he says: “We are 
strangers before thee, and sojourners, as were all our father 
1 Chr. xxix, 15. Sec also Levit, xxv, 23, where God ad 
dresses them “a6* strangers and sojourner 8,^“^ Ps. exix, 19. 
The Jews always entertained this idea. Thus, for example, 
Philo {De Confus, Ling,) says: “According to Moses all 
the wise men are strangers, who look upon heaven as the 
city wherein is their dwelling-place, and the earth as the 
place of their pilgrimage.” 

The expression errayy^Aeag*, the promises^ (Hob. xi, 13,) 
vhieh these patriarchs had not received, cannot relate to 
temporal good."^ The term, ])y a metonymy of the a<ljinict, 
is emjloyexl for the things 2)ro7nised ; and those things they 
liad not received, but saw therein in all their fullness afar olF, 
Those only who died in faith arc hero referi*ed to, and not 
such as died in unbelief . (see chap, iii, IS, 19; iv, 2, 6, 11. 
Ooinp. Ps. xcv, 7-11 ;) and of course others are uicludcd be- 
* Sef^ Wliitby, i/i loco. 
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sides Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, (see ver. 39,) as, foi ex- 
ample, Abel and Enoch, to ^vllon^ no temporal pi'ornisea 
are said to have been made ; and yet they all alike depart^ 

■ ed from this world in faith, Enoch retaining his body, 
and the rest separated from theirs. The promises, therefore, 
relate to the glories of the world to come, and shall be mani- 
fested in all their fullness at the resurrection, (ver. 85,) at 
which time the victors shall all alike be crowned, (ver. 40,) 
and in the presenee of the assembled universe. 

The same idea of the present life being a pilgrimage is 
also occasionally referred to in the New Testaiiierit. See 
1 Pet. i, 17 ; ii, 11. 

Such then has ever been the view of the Church of QUxl. 
The idea that life is but a journey cheered the early patri- 
archs in all their lonely wanderings ; and hence, at their 
journey’s end, the Holy Spirit taught them to expect the 
resting-place lor which they were contented to resign tlieir 
all on earth. And now I ask : Have they not arrived at their 
journey"' s end^ Are not their journey ings over ? Yes, and 
they have been ended for thousands of years. Is then tlieir 
journey concluded, and has it been concluded for thousands of 
years, and they not yet arrived at home? Can any serious mind 
believe that such is the meaning of the Spirit of God ? I know 
it has been asserted by the old Sociiiians, and repeated by J3r. 
Wliately and the Amiihilationists, “ that as those who are an- 
nihilated are not conscious of the lapse of time, it is all the. 
sane to them.” But can any sober mind entertain the 
thought tiiat these faitliiiil followers of God, after perform- 
ing tlieir wearisome pilgrimage, their sad and toilsome jour- 
ney through this wiiderness, are not yet arrived at home 1 
and that instead of the blessed light of a Father’s smiles, and 
the sweet companionship of kindred spirits, they have found 
a universal lilank, and have been blotted out of cxlstiuiec ? 
Are such the (‘.xjiectcd joys, such the hopes, by wliicb the 
precious Gospel is to (heer us amid life’s crushing sorrows, 
and persecutions, and bitter tears ? 

8. But not only does Paul argue from such passages that 
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the pious patriarchs entered their rest at dentb, hut our 
blessed Eedcemer, in reply to the Saddiicees, iilso nders to 
the Old Testament as teaching the. same groat truth. He 
quotes Exod. iii, 6, and pointedly censures his adversaries for 
neglecting to perceive the true import of that passage. In 
this passage Jehovah says : “ 1 am the God of Abraham, of 
Isaac, and of Jacob;” that is, / am their 'protector and the 
object of their worship and adoration. Now these words 
were spoken to Moses long after the death of those patri- 
archs, How, therefore, was Jehovah then their God, and 
the object of their worship, if they were blotted out of exist- 
ence at death? Could their dust and ashes worship him ? 
If not, then they still were living, though theii’ bodies had 
moldored away ages before. Aud hence Christ, in his argu- 
ment against the Sadducees, (who were the Annihilationists 
of that day,) referring to tlio flict of the eontinned existence 
of those patriarchs, adds the impressive words, ‘‘/or God is 
not the God of the dead^ hut of the living f who still live to 
him, (as all the dead do,) though they have ceased to live 
among men. (Matt, xxii, 23-33; Luke xx, 27-88.) So 
too our blessed Saviour is said to live to God after he ceased 
to live among men. (Eom. vi, 10. See the Greek in both 
places.) The passage, however, in Matthew and Luke will 
bo the subject of critical investigation when we come to con- 
sider the New Testament argument. 

§ 30. ExarnlnaiioTb of partlcnktr Passages. 

We shall not detain the reader any longer by these and 
similar considerations, but shall at once proceed to the ex- 
amination of those proof-texts of the doctrine of immortality 
which are found in the Old Testament, the testimony of 
which our opponents endeavor tc neutralize. We shall 
confine our attention mainly to these, witiioiit att(3mpting to 
enumerate all the passages in which the doctrine is iiiculeated. 

1. In Gen. i, 20-28, we have a statement of the fact that 
God created man ; and a declaration of man's superiority to 
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Otlier limn^ creatures in the fact that he was created to liavo 
dommioii over them. Such was his state "before the Ml; 
but since he became a sinner, and has rebelled against God, 
he no longer has //lis pre-eminence over them. His authority 
has disappeared, and is, in effect, renounced by them. 
(Eceles. iii, 19.) All alike are called to endure pain, and 
iiiise,ry, and death. ^ ■ ■ 

III Gen. ii, 7, however, we have the fact described, the 
existence of which is simply declared in chapter 1 : And 
the Lord God maele man out of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and man be- 
came (or was thereby constituted) a living souiJ'' 
dg 'ipvxriv fdxjar. See also ver. 18, 19, and Psa, viii, which 
relate to his pre-eminence over the creatures. Here, tluiu, 
it is distinctly stated that after God had created from the 
dust of the ground the corporeal part of Adam, the soul was 
added^ which was, of course, not produced from the earth or 
elements as the body \vas. IfJ therefore, the soul was not 
formed from the same material as the body, on ivhat prin- 
ciple can it be said that it shall perish wdth the body 1 That 
it does not, however, is plainly stated, for, referring to this 
very fact of man’s original creation, the Spirit of God says 
that at death ‘‘the dust returns to the earth as it ims, and 
the spirit returns to God wdio gave it.” Eccles. xii, 7. And 
that the soul or spirit^ the n’T-i, is not the result of organiza- 
tion, as the xlnnihilationists pi'etend, (see § 5, supra^) is clear 
from the fact that in such a case it would, of eoui'se, he as 
much the product of the dust of the ground as the body it- 
self, and that the body itself wmuld be in the same sense as 
the spirit, given hg God; but the inspired winter here making 
a clear distinction betiveen the forming of the body and the 
givhig of the soul. Of course, therefore, the soul is separable 
from the hodg^ and the annihilation theory is consequiiitly 
filse. But let us now hear our antagonists on the sub- 
ject. 

They come down upon this passage in a perfect avalaneho 
of snow', icc, stones, sticks, mud, and noise. And if the 
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reader desires to see in full what they offer, he may find it 
in C. 14-10, 44, 40; D. 112-120; R 32, soq. : d 3, 4; 
H, 1, pp, 115-117; J. T. 11-14; M. 17-20, They advance 
not one new idea,, and their criticisms, if they may be called 
such, have been answered a thousand times. jMr. Dobuey, 
as usual, leads the van, and, in common with most of thenij 
considers the passage in connection with Gen. i, 26, 27. 

In collocating these passages his first aim is to prove that 
man was not created immortal ; and ail these writers reite- 
rate the assertion that ^HmmoTialiUj was contuigeRt 
ohedieme^'^ as though they were uttering some important 
proposition which involved the real issue in the controversy. 
Thus, while ]\lr. Dobney explains the image of God in man 
to be “ intelligence, seif-consciousness, and a moral nature 
capable of rational happiness, and of ruling over the inferior 
tribes (the irrational creatures) as their lord,” he denies 
that ho was created immortal, and the rest of these writers 
all reiterate the denial There is here, however, an equivo- 
cation which is unworthy of a Christian teacher. I know 
of no approved theological wniter who denies the above prop- 
osition. All with one voice declare that our first parents 
were created amenable to law, and that exemption from its 
penalty was contingent upon their obedience. And I am 
persuaded that Mr. Dobney and his friends can produce no 
instance among such writers in which this is questioned. 
Why then should he represent us as entertaining viev’i'S the 
reverse of this 1 

Now, the penalty of the law is death; that is, the curse, 
wrath, displeasure of God, separation from his gracious and 
sustamingTiiduences, (Gen. ii, 17 ; Ezek. xviii, 20 ; Eom. \u 
23, and Gal iii, 13 ;) and thus our first parents died the verg 
moment they sinned, for they thereby at once incurred tlie 
displeasure and curse of God. Consequently man b.)st his 
immortality. Death seized upon both body and soul, and 
God subsequently ordained (Gen. iii, 10) that the Ijody 
should return to dust and the soul pass into the eternal 
■world. (Eccles xii, 7.) Thus as man he truly died, and his 
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nature as man was dissolvec]/^* He would liaveleen iininor. 
tal as man had he obeyed, but he disobeyed, and thus forfeit- 
ed the fovor of God, and should forever have lost it had not 
the intervention of Christ prevented. Such is and ever has 
been the doctrine of the Christian Church, and any attempt 
of our adversaries to make a contrary impression should 
be met, not by argument, but by a pointed reprimand. 

The equivocation of the Materialists in their use of the 
terra immortality in this connection is obvious. We 
em];>loy it in relation to man as ma?i^ and say that a.? m(m 
he lost his immortality. They, on the contrary, while pro- 
fessing to use the term as we do, apply it specifically to the 
compMonent parts of man, and claim that each part lost its 
iiTimortaiity. Now is tins an honorable pirocedure '1 We 
grant that man as such lost bis immortality, while they 
claim that his spirit lost it. Their proof is, first, that he 
died. But death, as we have shown above, (§ 27, 1,) is 
perfectly consistent with the continuance of the eonseioiis 
personality. Tlie fallen angels, moreover, incurred the 
penalty of death, and their conscious existence is not inter- 
rupted. Man died ; but tins proves not that his conscious 
existence has been interrupted. As man ho has ceased to 
exist; but this pirovcs not that his spiritual nature has ceased 
to exist. Their secoud proof is that he returned to dust ; in 
<jther words, the nature given him became dissolved. 
Death, so to speak, brought him back to his original state 
when God completed his work by endowing it with a spirit. 
As man his nature was dissolved. He returned to dust, and 
the spii'it returned to God who gave it.f 

* Wc shall lierealler treat upon corporeal death in its relation to the 
penalty in Gen. ii, 17. 

t Ivev. J. Punton Hum, of Bristol, England, fully sustains this remark. 
In his “ Life and Dcatii,’^ p. 120, he thm speaks: When I say that tho 
hunnm mind is dlstsoJveth I neither affirm nor imply that tlic components 
ol' man’s compound being are amiihiluted. All tliiit T state in the text is, 
tliiit since neitlun* the body nor tlie soul, biitif/i.c nnion of hotdi^ is t!u; man, 
therefore the disunion. oi^\ 0 ! 6 e constituent parts oitlie man^ is the disso- 
lution of tlie man^ neither of these constituent parts, that is, neither the 
sv<d nor ilithody^ is separately the human personality ; their sqMmte (ks* 
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In the same sense the dead are said to sleep in the dust, 
(Dan^xii, %) and to be in their graves, (John v, 28, 29,) 
becauselfi'ey cease to be men at death ; their nature is dis- 
soh'ed, nor shall they be men again until the resurrection. 
Hence, too, David has not ascended into the heavens, (Acts 
il, 24,) and the proof which the apostle adduced of this was, 
that his sepulcher still retained his body. The spirit of 
David was not David, (in the sense in which the apostle 
used the term,) and David, soul and body, had not ascended 
as Christ had, I arn aware that in some instances, as we 
shall see hereafter, the term soul is employed for the 
son^ and in others that the term hodij alone is thus employ- 
ed ; it is so in all languages. But I now refer to lan- 
guage as used in its strict philosophical import, and noth- 
ing therefore can justify the aforesaid ecpii vocations of our 
antagonists on the term immortality. But let us now hear 
their attempted explanation of Gen. ii, 7. 

Mr. Dobney thus professes to represent the strength of 
our argument from this passage for the immortality of the 
soul : “ He, it is said, has emphatically the breath of Vife^ 
and he alone is made a living Mr. Ham follows his 

tiny is then fore of no practical interest to our race.” This preposterous oon- 
oluslon may evince to the reader how mueli it must have cost Mr. H. to admit 
the premises. 1 may here remark, that the arrangement of G od respecthig 
nuin’s return to dust, (Gen. iii, 19, and Hch, ix, 27,) being subsequent to 
the abrogation of the Edenie dispensation and the covenant of works, 
and also to the appointment of a Saviour, it is perfectly gratuitous to 
assert that this return to dvst is exegetical of t7ioa shalt dlef'* in 
Gen. ii, IT. I shall refer to this matter again in a future chapter. But 
for auglit that appears to the contrary, the infliction of the penalty 
threatened In Gen. ii, IT, imperfectly consistent with the uninterrupted ex- 
istence of man as (that is, soul and body united,) for he could as prop- 

erly have then endured that penalty (which is the curse or displeasure of 
God) as tlie sinner can endure it in his proper personality after the resur- 
rection. And his exclusion from the tree of life (Oen. iii, 22, 24-) was 
designed, not to prevent his recovering Wv&fawr of God, (wiiioli it were 
absurd to suppose,) but that he might not, by partaking of it, perpetiuita 
his present existenoc, and so frustrate God’s gracious arraugeiumit for 
s tenniuuting his new probationary state in a world of sutfering and sin, 

'■ and for furnishing him with the renewal of his physical nature by a 
resurreetloii. 
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footsteps closely, and even copies him largely witliout ae- 
kiiowledgment M. follows in the same counse, and asserts 
that “ man in. Eden was a candidate for immortality,” and 
that “after his sin he was debarred from the tree of life, 
lest he should eat of it and live forever;” that is, of course, 
live forever in his then state without a sep)aratioi,i of body 
and soul. And he quotes Archbishop Whately as denying 
that man “ was originally created of an immortal nature,” 

S., on the same subject, with his usual decency, says that the 
devil preached the immortality of the soul when he said, 

“ Ye shall not surely die,” intiinatlng that we deny that 
Adam did die. In like manner E. represents us as basing 
our whole argument from this passage on the expression 
that man had a living soul^ and that therefore his soul was 
immortal. So, too, of the other writers above referred to. 

Then, after having thus stated the argument, they proceed to 
answer it by showing first, that all other animals are called lb- 
ing souk; and secondly, that all other animals have the hreafJi 
of life. And having with great parade effected tliis, they 
triumphantly announce that the passage in question fuimislK's 
no ground for supposing the spirit of man to bo immortal. 

It seems out of character to enter into thorough philo- 
logical criticism with such men, for they cannot understand 
it. But we shall endeavor to make the subject as plain as 
possible, and not refer to the original oftener than is abso- 
lutely necessary. The expression is 

literally, and the man was for a living soul. The Chaldee 
translates it, and it (that which God breathed into his 
nostrils) was in man for a speaking spiriV’^ The idea in 
the original is sufficiently obvious: God had made the body 
of the man out of the dust of the ground, as the animals had 
bvicn made. But as yet man was only their equal. But ^ 
more than this was needed; an intelligent governor over 
them was required ; and hence something was to be added, 
to tlic mere animal life, derived from the dust of the ground. 

Had man la^mained as he then was he would have as 
unfit to bo their governor as the orang-outang. Hence in 
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Ills case God did what was done in no other instance of all 
the animal creation. He imparted to hini direct! j {breathed 
into his face^ comtenam^ a principle of mteiligeuce. Then, 
his creation was complete^ and he, too, took his place as a 
living, moving creature upon the earth. It seems iuipossibie 
to mistake the obvious sense of the passage. 

It will he apparent to all, therefore, that the emphatic 
word, as discriminating man from the other animals, is rifc 3 , 
he breathed — ^breathed into him this vital principle endowed 
with intellect and intelligence.^* The attempt made hy these 
writers at red/uctio ad absurdiim^ pretending that we are 
eompeHed to take the word as employed in this instance as 
we do when it is employed of a creature, and that therefore 
we are to suppose that God has lungs, etc., can influence 
none but grossly ignorant minds. God, in speaking to men, 
must employ hummi language, for man can imderstaiid no 
other. And shall we therefore attribute to him everything 
which the same language imports when applied to man'? 
and so conclude that God has arms, feet, nostrils, hands, etc, 
I These men know better. Why, then, do they attempt thus 
' to impose upon the illiterate '? And now I ask, "What have 
, the objections of Mr. Dobney and bis coadjutors to do with 
' this argument'? They reply to our criticisms that other 
j animals are said to have the breath of life^ and that they are 
I called livlnr; 50^/5, all of whicli we most freely admit, for 
' we have always taught the same thing. But let our adver- 
saries show a solitary instance in which it is said that God, 
in creating other animals, constituted them living creatures 
by breathing into them the breath of life. If Mr. Dobney 
can do this, let it be done. If he cannot, then wm must 
charge u})on him and his fi lends a culpable equivoeatiojj in 
pretending to meet the issue which is presented ])y the afore- 
said argument 

The usage of the word (n&3) cannot be mistakem As used 
in the text it is descriptive of impa^ding the imnie^tal spirit ^ 
so elsewhere it is employed to express its departvn'c from 

^ See hi this oojmection our remarks 011 Zecli. xli, 1, in| 30, C, infra. 
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tbe body at death, as in tier, xv, 9 : “ She hath breathed oni he*? 
spirit.” In the one case the body that which iu 

another case up^ieMs, The word (except sonietimes per- 
haps ill Pual and Ilipliil) has always reference to some actual 
substaiitiar existence.; as,^ for example, imparting, dismiss- 
ing, bringing it to bear upon something else, etc., and nexer 
in the sense , of merely deTeloplng, without such agency, 
cpialities already possessed by the object. Thus, Ezek. xxii, 
20: *‘To5Zoi«? ike fire upon Ver. 21 : “I will blow up- 
on pou in (with) the fire of my wrath.” xxxvii, 9 : Come, 
(.) Spirit, ami breathe upon these slain.” Hag. i, 9 : *‘'1 will 
hhiv it away that is, with the blast of my indigrmtion. 
Isa. liv, 16 : ‘‘The smith that bloiveih the coals;” that is, 
kindles them by an increase of air. Jer. i, 13: “ 1 seen pot 
which is hhiim upon or, under ivhich the fire is kindled liy 
a blast of wind. Job xx, 26: “ A fire not blown [not 
kindled by being blown upon] shall consume him.” Job 
xxxi, 39 : “ If 1 have caused the soul of the owners to breathe 
that is, if I have made them to grieve or caused them 
to die. But the usage cannot possibly be misunderstood, 
and it is utterly subversive of the idea that imparting the 
soul to man was merely the starting of his corporeal organs 
into operation. (See § 5.) Such a criticism w'oiild indee<i 
(as Luther says, in loco) lead one to suppose that there is no 
difference, inter komhiem et as mum. In fact even this is 
asserted by J. T., 33-35, and others of our antagonists. 
And if politeness should require that we admit the proof to 
be conclusive in their own case, and to acciqit as aiuilogons 
the instance recorded in Numb, xxii, 30, (to wdiich, however, 
tluy do not refer,) we must protest against their attempt 
to extend any further its application to the human race. 
Now the Bible is a unit, and its testimony is to be taken cfs 
a whole in relation to the subjects on wdiieh it treats. What- 
evm" is obscure in one part of its great moral ti>nc!.iings is 
ahvays made cU^ar in other parts. And 1 concliale these re 
marks by requesting the reader to consult for himself a por 
lion of its testimony on the fact announced in Oon. ii, 7, 
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Seo, for example, Job xpiii, 4; Eccles. iii, 21, xii, 7; Isa. 
lyii, 16; Zecli. xii, 1; (with Psalm xxxiii, 15, Heh. ;) Hob. 
xii, 9 ; Matt x, 28 ; Numb, xvi, 22 ; xxvii, 16. 

2. There are several other passages sometimes referred 
to in this discussion, as, for example, Psa. xc, 10, (^vhere, 
hoAvever, the phrase “ it is soon cut off” cannot be sustained 
by a thorough exegesis ;) Gen, xxxv, 18, where, speaking 
of Rachel’s death, the phrase occurs : “ While her soul was 
in departing;” Job xviii, 18, where it is said of the wicked 
that he shall be '‘^chased out of the world and of man, 
Job xiv, 20 : “ Thou changest his countenance and sendest 
him aioayf referring to death. It is impossible to imagine 
that these and a multitude of similar phrases could ever 
have come into existence and use, except on the supposition 
that the soul or spirit is really separable from the body. 
Certain it is that our antagonists, with their view of the 
niatter, would never have originated them, for no ingenuity 
can make them fit the materialist scheme. There is one 
passage, howevei*, upon which I shall offer a remark. It is 
Gen. xxxvii, 35, in which Jacob says : 1 will go down in 

to the grave (shed) inoiirning fm. my son.” The LXX here 
render sheol^ dSrjg, and the Latin Vulgate, inf emus; and such 
is undoubtedly its import here, and not grave, Jacob had 
not the slightest idea of having his body laid side by side 
with that of Joseph, wdiich he believed to have been devoured 
by wild beasts. Hence, says ho, “I will go dowm into sheol 
to my son.” Nor can it be successfully denied that this is 
the true rendering of the Hebrc’W phrase. Consequently 
this passage clearly intimates the separate existence of the 
soul alter death.'^ 

The objection to this, that the term sheol sometimes 
means the grave, is a mere evasion, for how does the fact 
that this is sometimes its import prove that such is its 
meaning here? In § 29, 1, 1 have referred to this matter 
brieily, and I would here add a word respecting the usage 

^Sgc Wolzogenliis, p, 684; Knapp, Tbeoi., p. 458; Bretsclniddor’s 
PogmatiV, II, 372, 373. 
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of the term among the Hebrews. It is sometimes, as 
above remarked, employed to designate tJie grave^ as iu 
Gen. xliv, 29, ol ; Job xxiv, 19 ; Psalm,' cxii, 7, and' pej 
haps some other places. Its more general import, how 
ever, is the receptacle "for the living intelligence, oi 
immortal part of man, after death. Hence it is dk- 
ti.iijuished from the grave^ (see § 29, 1,) as in Job 
xxvi, 6 ; Prov. xv, 11; xxvii, 20. ^^Sheol and dcf^tructhm 
(the receptacle for the bod}?", in which it ferkhes or is de- 
stroyed) are before the Lord,” and ‘‘ are never full.” And 
lienee it is represented as a kingdom, full of life and activ- 
ity, (Isaiah v, 14 ; xiv, 9-20 ; Ezek. xxxli, 21, 27 ;) into 
Avhich all the living are also represented as passing at dealli. 
See 1 Sam. ii, 6; Job vii, 9; xiv, 18; xvii, 18, 16; Psalm 
XXX, 3 ; Eccles. ix, 10; Isaiah 1 vii, 9; Ezek. xxxi, 15, 17 ; 
flosea xiii, 14; and also Psalm Ixxxvi, 18, which is an in- 
stance of ellipsis : ‘‘ Thou hast delivered my soul from [going 
down into] the lowest hell;” and hence, finally, the phrase 
to descend into sheol is applied to both the good ami evil, 
though not ill the same sense : to the good^ Gen. xxxvii, 85; 
x'iii, 38; Psalm xvi, 10; xlix, 15; Isaiah xxxviii, 18; to 
the evif Numb, xvi, 30-38; Psalm xxxi, 17 ; Iv, 15; and 
in relation to the wicked it is moreover expressly stated 
that they arc visited with retribution, or enter a world of 
woe in sheol. (Job xxi, 13 ; Psalm ix, 17 ; Piw. v, 5 ; ix, 
18 ; xxxiii, 14 ; Ezek. xxxi, 10.) 

These things will render apparent wdiy whole generations 
are spoken of as sleeping with their fathers^ (Judges ii, 10.) 
They ail pass into tlie kingdom of the dead. 

8. V/e shaJi tlKirefire omit noticing a nurnher of ot]ii*r 
passages in the Pentateuch, and historical books, and l^salnls, 
etc., an«l pass on to consider Eccles. iii, 21 : “ Who knowe.th 
the sjiirit of man that goetli upward, and the spirit of the 
lieast that goeth downward to the earth.” 

The Ilcbi'ew term for spirit in this verse is in both 
instances ; and unless 1 greatly err, this is the only instonce 
in which rtiach is predicated of the interior nature of a 

10 
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beast. The writer, as is evident from verse 18, is, in this 
whole passage, describing the state of doiil^t and perplexity 
tliroiigh which he had formerly passed in relation to the 
whole subject here specilied, (verses 18-21,) and which then 
led him to say, “ Wherefore I perceive that there is nothing 
])etter,” etc. The verse before us (21) should undoubtediy 
be translated as a question,* and the doubt here expressed 
as it relates to the spirit of man, is of course not answered 
at once, as the writer is here describing the perplexities 
through which his mind had been passing. In this perph^x- 
ity he attributes to both man and beast a ritach. When, 
however, his mind is at length relieved, he answers the 
question in relation to man, and tells what became of his 
mack at death, (chapter xii, *7.) But he never again attrib- 
utes a ruach to beasts, as he had done in his season of 
doubt, and never mentions the matter again. He gives no 
answer to the question as it relates to them, (sec also Job 
xxxiii, 28, 30; xxxiv, 14;) for as he confirms the statement 
that the rnack of man goeth upward, so we may regard him 
as tacitly confirming the statement also that what he called 
the rvach of the beast ffoeth dowmoai'cL See the word as 
used in Dent, xx, 20; xxviii, 48, 52; Isaiah xxxii, 19; 
xxxiv, 7 ; Zech. xi, 2. 

The term is of extensive application in the Ilebrow, 
as also its corresponding term in Greek, 7Tvsvp>a, It fre- 
quently is used in the sense of wind or air, (Gen. viii, 1 ; 
Numb, xl, 32; 2 Sam. xxii, 11; Job xli, 16.) Hence it 
signifies also hreath^ (Gen. vii, 15; Job ix, 18; Psalm civ, 
20 ; Eccles. iii, 19.) It is also used in the seUvSe of animal 
life, (Job vi, 4; x, 12; Psalm Ixxvi, 12;) and of man’s 
spiritual nature, as in Eccles. xii, 7 ; Zech, xii,^ 1 ; and in 
innumerable places. So too it is often a designation of C4od 
himself, (Gen. vi, 3; Numb, xi, 29; 2 Sam. xxiii, 2; 
1 Kings xviii, 12; Job xxxiii, 4.) In like manner it is fre- 
quently used in the sense of personal agen^ or intelligent 

* Setb Stuart, in hco, 

t Wc shull treat upon this more fully in Part III, eliapter ii. 
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ereatiires. Of the evil for instance, {1 Sarn. xvi, 

14 - 23 ; xviii, 10; xix, 9 ; 1 Kings xxii, 21-23 ; Zecli. xiii, 2 ; . 
Matt. X, 1; Luke . X, 20 ;) and of angels, (Psalm eiv, 4; 
Heb. i, 14 ;) and also of disembodied human spirits ur 
ghosts, (Job iv, 15; Luke xxiv, 39; Acts-xxiii, 8, 9; Ileb. 
xii, 22 , 23 ; 1 Peter iii, 19.) This of course- settles its im- 
port as applied to creatures endowed with iiitelUgence ; and 
its application to man in the text evinces the sepanil)ility 
of the spirit from the body, and the uninterrupted coiitimn 
anee of its self-consciousiiess. We shall have occasion to 
refer to this passage again in the sequel. 

4. Tlie next passage which we shall examine is Eccles. 
xii, 7 : ‘‘ Then shall tlie dust return to the earth as it was ; 
and the spirit shall return to God who gave it.” 

It is impossiltle to mistake the import of this passage. 
At death all of our nature wliicli is dust returns to the 
earth as it tvas^ but the spirit^ whleh consequently is not 
from the earth, goes forth f as the Psalmist expresses it, 
(Psalm exivi, 4,) and returns to God^ that is, passes out ed 
a state of probation, into a state of rctnlnition, (cxnnp. 
Luke xvi, 22-23,) and is disposed of by liiiii according to 
its moral condition and desert. (Verse 14.) That returning 
to dust is not the same thing as returning to God^ will be 
admitted by all, and therefore the spirit does not peiKii 
with the body, but is separable from it, and survives the 
stroke of death. 

There is also in the verse itself a striking intimation of 
the object of this return. Of the body it is said, “The dust 
returns to the earth as it wasd'’ But the spirit does ?wt so 
return. It has aequire<] a moral character, and so is ehangi'd 
from what it was wiien first created, and given to m{ui.‘“ 
It therefore rctuims to God, not as it tvas^ but to receive 
according to that which it has become. 

It may well })e supposed that this passage is rather a per- 

The reader may iiad some strildng passages from Homer, Knrpldes, 
and otiicTK, on this suhjcct, in Grotins on Gcti. iii, 19, and in hid IM 
Jure Belli ac lil). ii, cap, xix, sec. 2, p. 279. 
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plexing one to the Amiiliilationists, and tlie r‘".ader will per- 
haps be gratified to see %heii\ ehicida£on of it. It is as 
follows : Eccles. xii, 7, says, the 7nmh goes to Oocl who 
gave it. Now if God intends to restore this to the 
man, so that he may live again, where does God bring this 
mail from ? We shall see that it is not the same ruah, hut 
Tuah of the same Mnd^ though perhaps less diluted with at- 
mospheric air,” (E. 88, 89.) The light wdiioh this pro- 
fouud psychological remark sheds upon the passage is so 
great as to render the object of vision altogether invisible. 
The proof by which he sustains the point is Ezek. xxxvii. 
5-13: “Prophesy unto the tvindf and “Come, O wind,” 
phrases in which refers to the Holy Spirit, according 
to J oh xxxiii, 4. Their other expositmis are as follows : 
“ The spirit (breath, life, for so the original word signifies) 
shall return to God who gave it. This is as true of the 
wicked man as of the good, and it just as truly proves uni- 
versal salvation as it proves that a man is alive when he is 
dead.” “ Let me ask, was it [the spirit] in a conscious state 
before it was given? If not, how can it he proved that it 
was in a conscious state after it returns % I do not see hut 
we might as well argue that because the body has feeling 
"while wm have life, it must have feeling after it returns to 
dust.” (S., Append. 17, 25.) In other words, if the soul had 
no consciousness before it was created, why should it have 
after it leaves the body ? And this remark, silly as it is, is 
constantly repeated by these men. See H. 1, p. 120, and 

11. 2, p. 86. 

Another of their w'riters thus explains the passage : 
“ When man dies, that which came from the earth returns 
to the earth, and that ‘ breath of life’ which God ‘ breathed 
into his nostrils,’ returns to him in the expanse of heaven.” 
(A. 32.) And again on page 73 : “ The flict of the spirit re- 
turning to God who gave it, does not prove its conscious- 
ness or happiness. ^ He gathers to himself the breath of 
allfieshf but must we thence infer that the breath is con- 
scious ?” It is not a new thing for those writers to invent 
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Scriptore, and then quote and apply it, as in the foregolnp; 
iiistance. If A. has no Bible, he ought to apply to the 
Bible Society and get ^0 We may next expect to have 
them quote that of, her passage : “ He tempers 'wind ta 
the shorn lamb,” and then criticising it as follows ; ‘d I Aoi 
here is riiack in the original. Lambs therefore have ruachs 
tempered, that is, adeq^ted to their nature. Hence, if jnon 
are immortal, lambs must be.” This is a far better argu 
inent than many which they urge. 

C. 35, 36, criticises the passage as follows ; “ If the spirit 
here spoken of means the immortal spirits of men, it 
proves too much for the advocates of immortal souUsni 
generally ; for it proves the spirits of wicked men go to 
the same p}lace [is God a place?] at death that the spirits 
of the just do.” “ If any man is Christ’s, then he has the 
spirit of Christ, wliieh returns to God who gave it ; this is 
a never-dying spirit.” I hope the reader will not require 
of me to explain these profound observations. 

H. 1, p. 120, after quoting the text, thus comments upon 
it : But this language is rather confirmatorj'' of the oppo- 
site view, that in the disjunction of the constituents of 
maids conscious being he ceases to he such a being. The 
body, or the dust., returns to the earth as it was., and the 
spirit in like manner returns to God as it ivas before he 
gave it.” l^ere is another instance of a gross attempt to 
manufactiu'e Scripture. The idea expressed in the ])hra.se, 
it ivasf as applied to the spirit, is in no way suggested 
either directly or by implication. Vihy should these 
writers thus trille with sacred things, and with the souls of 
imm I The inference, too, that because the soul separates 
from the hotly at death, it therefore i»)ses its c<ai8ciousuess, 
is a fair specimen of Annihilationist logic, the premise 
being in no way connected with the conclusion. 

Tlui same writer, in his other work, thus refers again to 
the passage. After quoting and commenting on Gen. ii, 7, 
he sa}'s : ‘‘God breathed into man, and so kindled the 
human mechanism with life; and when man dies, this gift of 
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life — this breath — ^I'eturns to God who gave it.” (H. 2, p. 
86.) And he here repeats also the puerile remark above 
referred to respecting the consciousness of the soul previous 
to its creation. 

M. 23, after quoting the passage, thus speaks : It con- 
tains no proof of the soul’s immortality. Certainly it estab- 
lishes the doctrine, to which I fully subscribe, that the 
human spirit survives the stroke of death, as you see illiis 
trated in the parable of the rich man and Lazarus.” 

Such is the exposition of these critics contradictory, 
subversive of each other and of all correct principles ot 
hermeneutics, and of a character which would disgrace a 
freshman. I have presented them thus fully that it might 
be seen with what weapons and with what success these 
men endeavor to set aside the plain testimony of God’s 
word on the subject before us. As to their dominant ex- 
position that the breath returns to God who gave it, what 
does it mean ? The breath is the air we breathe^ a material 
substance. In what sense then does the air we breathe re- 
turn to God at death ? But it is a waste of time to press 
the matter further. That the soul not only smwi\'es the 
stroke of death, but still lives, understands and feels either 
the favor or displeasure of God, is clear from this text and 
the context j for immediately after uttering the former, the 
writer makes, in verse thirteen, an application of the truth 
to men, and then, in verse fourteen, gives tiie i*eason why 
the soul must at .death return to God: to wnt, that it mav 
he judged. Uv,'! 'li'I' 

5. Another passage which announces the doctrine of 
immortality is Haggai ii, 23: ‘‘In that day, saith the 
Lord of hosts, will I take thee, 0 Zerubbabel, my ser- 
vant, the son of Shealtiel, saith the Lord, and will make 
thee as a signet : for I have chosen thee, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” 

It is conceded that Zerubbabel may have been a type of 

^ Mr. Dobney has not fuvoioil us with his views of tlie passage, if lie 
Tuul any in relation to it. 
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Clirist. The word “ here stands for grandson , Coiri- 
pare Daniel v, 2; xviii, 22. He returned from the eap- 
tivity to Jerusalem at the beginning of the i-eigii of C'ynis, 
who eommitted to his care the sacred vessels of the teiojde. 
(Ezra i, 11.) He laid the foimdations of the temple, and 
restored the daily service. (Ezra iii, 8, 9 ; Zech, iv„ 9, etc.) 
Ill consecpien.ee of his laith fulness, God addresses him in the 
above-cited passage, in which he promises to take him to 
himself, and make him as a signet, when desolation should 
sweep over the earth during the coming centuries, and 
while the thrones and kingdoms of the heathen slioiild be 
subverted and destroyed. 

The passage may be illiistrated by Zech. iii, 7, in which 
God thus addresses Joshua, the companion of Zerulilialic.] : 
‘Gf thou wilt walk in my ways, and keep my ordinance, 
tlien thou shalt also judge my house, and shaJt also keep 
niy courts, and I will give thee ^ylacm to imlk among these 
that stand /ly.” (Comp, chapter i, 9-11; iv, 14; vi, 5; 
Luke xxi, 36 ; John xiv, 2 ; Heb. xii, 22, 23 ; Rev. v, 9--14.) 
This last expression, among these that stand /yy,’' as illus- 
trated by these references, is very striking, but its impeat. is at 
once settled by a reference to the original, n 
those who stand in mg imsence. Thus the serapliini arc 
said to stand in the jyrese ace oi Jehovah, (Isaiah vi, 2;) and 
the angel in Isaiah Ixiii, 9, is called the angel of his face. 
So also Gabriel is said to stand in the presence of God. 
(Luke i, 19.) See also the Hebrew usage in 1 Kings x, 8, 
and 2 Kings xiv, 11. And according to their mode of 
speech, to see the face of the king, and to stand in his pres- 
ence^ mean the same thing (comp. Matt, xvlii, 10; 1 Bam. 
vxii, 6, and also xxv, 27) in the Hebrew. 

The figure emjdoycid (in Haggai ii, 23) to (wince to 
Zerubbalicl how highly God regarded him, is tliat of a 
signet, (a seal, especially one set in a ring,) from 

to seal, to conjirm, (See Daniel vi, 17.) And ti 
striking illustration of the force of tliis figure is given in 
Jeremiah xxii, 24: “As I live, saith the Lord, tlmngh 
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Coniali, [for Jeconiah, the Being dropped, to signify the 
dimlniitioii of God’s regard for him,] the son of Jehoiaklmj 
king i>f Jndah, were the signet upon my rig M yet 

would I pluck thee thence.” (See Solomon’s Song viii, 6, 
and Luke xv, 22.) Nothing therefore could more forcibly 
express the idea of favor or regard than such a %ure as 
the one employed in our text ; and thus at death was Ze- 
rubbabel to be received into God’s everlasting favor, and 
like Joshua, be admitted among those who stand in the pres- 
ence of God. 

This exposition is in no way affected by any theory re- 
specting Zerubbabers typical character. Adam himself was 
a type, and so was David. But this interferes in no way 
with their own proper personality, or with the promises 
made to them as individuals. And if Zerubbabel’s faith- 
fulness in the discharge of his duties renders him in any 
sense a type of Christ, how should this prevent his faith- 
fulness from receiving its promised reward? The over- 
throw and pimishinent of the kingdoms referred to, more- 
over, took place previous to the advmnt of our Saviour, and 
during all those political convulsions Zcrubbabel was to bo 
as the signet on Jehovah’s right hand; and as he could be 
kSucIi in no sense if he were blotted utterly out of existence, 
it is clear that he still existed after he had passed away from 
earth. And that the ancient Jewish Church regarded the 
passage as teaching this great truth, will not, I think, bo 
questioned.^ 

6. The last passage wdiich I shall adduce in this braucli 
of the argument i s Zech. xii, I ; *^The burden of the word 
of the Loud for Israel, saith the Lord, which stretched forth 
the heavens, and layeth the foundations of the earth, and 
formeth the spirit of man within him.” The burden of 
the worf as it is literally, is, by hypallage, the word of 
the Lord concerning the hu7*deti ; a sorrowful v'ord, or 

* In a fnWro chapter we shall dispOvse of the cavil of onr antagonist, 
that the early Jews had no adequate conception of the duetrliie of iip- 
tnorudity. ' ‘ 
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address concerning the destruction or utter OYertlirow of 
the enemies of the Lord. 

The author of this prophecy, and the protector of hk 
people, (of \yhom the prophecy speaks,) is Jehovah, whose 
power to protect them is here illustrated by three exhi- 
bitions of it, evincing both the power and the will of Ood : 
He stretched forth the heavens^ laid the foundations of the 
earth, and formed the spirit of man within him, and there- 
fore as he is willing to protect his people, and able also to 
protect them, they may Ihlly rely upon his protection. 
The manner in which he will protect them is also smital 
particularly in verses 2~9. 

That there is here a direct reference to the operation 
described in Genesis ii, 1, will he cpiestioned by no one. 
The three great operations of the Creator are here eiivaiei- 
ated : The stretehing forth the heavens, the creation of 
the earth, and of man. He himself enumerates tliciii as 
those signal displays which evince his powder to he such, 
that every one ■whom he promises to protect may with the 
fullest oonfidence trust in his protection. What then, ac- 
cording to his own statement, is the signal feature ab(.>nt 
the creation of man which thus wonderfully displays the 
Creator’s omnipotence ? Is it the formation of the body 
from the dust of the earth, and starting it, like a inaeliinc, 
into operation ? as our Anniliilationists assert. No, l>y no 
means ; but it is, as he himself avers, the formation of the 
spirit within man. 

Here then w-e have the inspired record, or God himself, 
explaining the meaning of the phrase ‘‘ into his 
nostrils the breath of life.” God declares tliis to ]>e the 
formation of the sphlt within him, and to bo such a work 
of ah nighty power as to he wmrthy of being classed with 
the p]*oducth.)n of the heavens and earth. It wiis therefore 
the creation of a new substance, a spiritual existenee, a 
gr(?ater work than the production of the visible creation, 
(for this specification is the cUmaz of the period,) and is as 
much m<uv iilorious a woi'k than the creation of matter, as 
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a spiritualj immortal siibsfcaiice is more gloiioiis than that 
which is only material. 

By what word then does he explain this operation called 
hreathlng into his nostrils the breath of life? Is it a word 
which may be interpreted as the mere starting into opera- 
tion a machine already manufactured ? or is it a word which 
imports the bestowment of existence? Tliis question the 
reader shall decide. The word is he may con- 

sult it in Genesis ii, T, 8, 19, {iTXda§Q^ Ixx,) and in Psalm 
xciv, 9, “/omeii^the ey e also Psalm Ixxiv, 17, “mcnie;” 
Isaiah xxii, \\y fashioned it,” ; Isaiah xxvii, 11, 

“ He that formed them.” It is also employed in the sense 
of CWuior of all things, (Jer. x, 10; li, 19; Isaiah xliii, 1; 
xliv, 2, 24.) It is also used to signify a men tal creation, 
or a plan formed in the inincl, (2 Kings xix, 25 ; Psalm 
xciv, 20.) These things can leave no doubt as to the im- 
p<')rt of the word when used as it is in the text ; for, as a|>- 
plied to the production of the spirit of man, it has the 
same foi'ce and significance as when applied to the creation 
of an angel, or of the human body itself. And I rtq;)eat it, 
that nothing can be a more preposterous contradiction to 
the idea here presented than to suppose that the climax, 
the antecedents of which are the creation of the heavens 
and the earth, should express no more than the mere start- 
ing into operation a piece of machinery already formed and 
prepared. Such an act would bo no proof of omnipotence 
at ail ; yet such an anti-climax must he supposed, or the 
Annihilation theory respecting the creation of man is utterly 
false. 

' The formation of the spirit of man is thus rendered prom- 
inent among the works of Omnipotenee, says Ilengsten- 
berg,^ ‘‘because this is the ground of the absolute and 
constant influence exerted upon it by Him wdio turns the 
hearts of kings as waterbrooks ; ” and the argument in its 
application here is, Surely the Creator of the spirits of men 
(Numbers xvi, 22, and xxvii, 16) is able to strike with 

^ Cbristology, ii, 202. 
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iTinclncss the hostile cavalry, (verse four,) and to inspire 
Ills jM:>o])le with courage, (verse six.) In the same nianner 
precisely- is the omnipotence of God predicated on his heii^g 
ihe for flier of the hearts of men, (Psalm xxxiii, 15,) With 
the Hehrews the hearty is the seat of the feelings, 

afieetioi'is, and enn^tions. Sec Judges xvi, 15: ‘‘Thy heart 
is not with me; ” and Dent, iv, 20 ; vi, 5; Psalm civ, 15 ; 
cix, 10. Hence the prayer of David, Psalm li, 10, (eonip. 
1 Kings iii, 0 ; ix, 4.) Thus does God regard his cri'atlve 
operations in respect to man’s spiritual nature as iurnish- 
ing an ineomparaldy grander display of his alhsufficient 
power than that iininslicd by the creation of the whole ma- 
terial iniiverse ; an idea which utterly annihilates the ]hilu 
sophico-tlieology of the jHaterialists. 

A single other passage is all that we sliall adduce in 
further illustration of the idea here presented. In Lsaiali 
xlii, 5, we have the same three predicates joined together 
as ill the text, the cnurieiation i»f which is, in like manner, 
intended to accredit the assurances which Jehovah has given 
in the context : “ Thus saith God the Loxxl, he that created 
the heavens, and stretched them out ; he that spread forth 
tlie earth, and that which cometh out of it; he that giveth 
hreaik (nto-ii, ttiw), LXX) unto the people upon it, and 
spirit (n^ilj TTnenga) to them that walk therein.” Here 
then is the same idea as in Zech. xii, 1 , and the same ns 
marks apply to it. And as though to guard us against the 
pagan theory of our Annihilation ist antagonists, who make 
the breath and spirit the same thing, God here makes a 
plain and pointed distinction between them. 

Thus then ZeAi. xii, 1, must ever stand as God’s own 
eUoaial protest against the soul ruining errors of onr uiit-ng- 
onists. It is utterly destructive of their whole theory re- 
specting the insepai’al)ility of the soul from the body, am] 
tlie soul being merely the result of organisiation. In fact, 
the word translated within hlm^ (from mufhnn,) 

is of itself suflicicot in this connection to sweep away the 
whole fable. The remark of Calvin expresses its suiise 
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precisely : “When he says m the midst of him, he teaches 
that the spirit d"vvells within ; for we know that oirr body is 
as a tabernacled^ 

Tliis passage, and Haggai ii, 23, our antagonists are in the 
habit of passing in silence ; hence we cannot edify our 
readers by any speculations of theirs on tlie subject. 

7. I shall here offer but a single remark respecting the 
translation of Enoch and Elijah, though I had designed 
to treat it more extensively. Our antagonists admit that 
these holy men were removed from earth without suffering 
death, and no Christian can call this in question. See 
2 Kings ii, 11; Matt, xvii, 3 ; Gen. v, 24 ; lieb. xi, 5. 
The impression respecting the immortality of man, which 
their translation has ever made upon the ancient Church, is 
also well known, for the Jews understood thereby that man 
c<jntiiiued to live after his removal from this world. The 
question then is. Were these facts calculated to originate 
and foster such an impression 1 

The ancient Church of course knew that man was created 
immortal, and that sin brought the displeasure of God upon 
him, and that instead of continuing immortal he returned 
to dust. See § 30, 1. But here \vere men who, though 
they had sinned as other men, left the earth wdthout return- 
ing to dust. It was seen that all ceased to live on earth, 
but these two were removed in an unusual and wonderful 
manner. Other saints died in faith of a coming Saviour ; 
these w^ere translated by faith. They were translated, not 
for any merit of their own, hut for Christ’s sake. It was a 
benefit they received for his sake alone. If on this last 
point the ancient Church had not the clear view^s possessed 
by the Christian Church, it is sufficient for the argument that 
we know the statement to be true. 

Wherein, then, wmuld it be likely to occur to the pious 
J ew or Patriarch, was the difference between the condition 
of the pious dead and the translated ? Could it be that one 
had his existence perpetuated, wdiile the other .Avas for 
myriads of ages utterly blotted out of being? the one to 
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continue to exist, and the other to be deprived of exist 
ence? That they did not receive such an impression xve 
know ; but tlie question is, 'not lohat impression they' did 
obtain, but whether such an impression was more rational 
under the circimistances than the one thej did i‘eeei\’e ? 
G;>uld they have possibly believed that men who were 
alike dear to God, and alike saved by the intervention 
of his Son, (to whom they had all alike been givem in 
covenant, as the reward of that intervention,) should re- 
ceive such different treatment at his hands ? It is no an- 
swer to this to say that the questi<}ii might be aslced why 
all were not alike translated ; for the diherence between 
being thus translated and being blotted out of existence, is 
by no means to be compared to the (jomparativcly sliglit 
difference between such translation, mid the separation of 
soul and body, in order that the soul might enter upon its 
rest. The question then returns, and our antagonists may 
well consider it. 

I have in this statement referred to the ancient Church. 
But whatever force these considerations had upon the niinds 
of good men then, no one can doubt their real force xvlien 
contemplated by the fuller and clearer light of the IS'exv 
Testament. And the plain inference is, that no such differ- 
ence can be made by God in the treatment of Ms redeemed, 
leaving the great mass of them (though pardoned, regener- 
ated, and accepted) to endure for myriads of ages “the 
full penalty ” of a law from whose curse they had been dci- 
livered, and delivering others from the curse utterly and 
forever.^' But we shall now proceed to consider the teach- 
ings of the New Testament respecting the iminterrupted 
immortality of the soul. 

Tl^e reader perceive tliat T employ liere the phrase full pesi- 
alty of tlie luw ex conecem. Our adversaries atiirm that cxtiiictiua of 
Uing is-tiio foil pciailty. 
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CHATTER II 

AKOUMEHT FROM THE HEW TESTAMENT : DOC- 
TRINES WHICH INFER IMMORTALITY. 

§ 31. Preliminanj Bemarlcs. 

I DEFER to a future chapter the consideration of those 
passages (chiefly derived from the Old Testament) on 
'vvhich Annihilationists profess to rely in support of their 
views, and shall now proceed to examine the statements of 
the New Testament on the subject under discussion. With 
respect to the testimony of the Old Testament, all the 
attempts at argument of our opponents have failed to 
invalidate it in the slightest degree; and they have not 
even undertaken to meet fairly the issue which that testi- 
mony presents, so that the texts hitherto examined unite in 
arraying themselves in direct hostility to their speculations. 

Yet these are the men who perpetually denounce the doc- 
trine of the soul’s immortality as “ a pagan fable,” and who 
scruple not to assert such things as the following in relation 
to the view of it entertained by the Church at large. I 
give a few extracts from one of their most popular writers, 
and ah uno disce omne^. He commences his book with an 
extract from Archbishop Whately, in which it is denied that 
“the immortality of the soul, as a disembodied spirit, is 
revealed in the word of God,” and asserted^ also, that “ no 
such doctrine is revealed to us.” And feeling tluis en- 
couraged in his aspersions of the received doctrine, he re- 
marks ; “ Here philosophy has for many ages usurped the 
chair of the Great Teacher, and her voice has prevailed 
above the voice of Him that speaketh from heaven. Here 
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the aiithoritj of Plato transcends the aiithoritj of ClirLst, 
and the dogmas of the Academy the doctrines of the Bible,” 
‘‘ The separate existence of the human soul, its immaterial- 
ity, immortality, and conscious personality, are, I believe, 
the labored cogitations of human reason, unblessed with, and, 
alas 1 despite of the teachings of revelation. They are, in 
my humble opinion, neither more nor less than the per- 
petuation of Platonic theories in the Christian Cliureh,” 
etc. (IL 2, p. 66.) We are accused also of relying on 
dubums 2 >ortions of the sacred Avri tings, which looks, to 
say the least, very suspieious,” (P.75,) “That systmn, 
however, can have but little support, and must he c>f very 
doubtful merit which clings so tenaciously to (tmbk/mms 
(p. 90;) “and therefore the charge of our Lord is 
painfully applicable to every advocate and promulgator of 
the popular theory: ‘Ye do make void the law of God 
through your traditions.’ ” (P, 91 ; see also p, 85.) But 
on p. we have the folio wung, which eoneentrates into a 
focus all the invectives of this advocate of the Annihilation 
scheme : 

“ The popular presentation of Christianity is defect! vo 
and unintclligilile ; a system of detached and incongruous 
doctrines, which necessarily fail to produce an enlightened 
and vigorous piety. The great bulk of most evangelical 
congregations is composed of persons who are totally un- 
able to explain the relations of the several articles of their 
inherited creed. There they exist, stored up in motley 
gr<jup in a tenacious memory — a doctrinal mosaio-an 
awkward complication of the teachings of God and the 
traditions of men. The understanding can make nothing 
of them ; its attempts have been so often hallled that it 
has fbrebornc to attempt. By the interpolation of t hosts 
tradititmary dogmas, every cardinal truth of revadation 
has been displaced, or put in a false light. The lancLscapo 
of infinite love is blotted. by dark and unnatural shad<jws; 
‘ men ’ appear ‘ like trees walking indistinctness and dis- 
order are evtuywhere introduced. Borne cardinal truths, 
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and among them the and cKe/, immortality, the mft 
of God through Jesus Christ, is entirely rejected t The 
central sun of the doctrinal system being gone, all other 
truths have lost their orbit, and move in eccentric and con 
fused course. Divines have labored again and again to re 
duce tins wild confusion to order, but in vain. The ancient 
regime can only be restored by the reinstation of the sun 
of the system, life in Christ, and the abandonment, once 
and forever, of the presumptuous claim to the soul’s im- 
mortality.” 

The foregoing extracts are specimens of the style of these 
writers m the premises, and express the views Vhich they 
perpetually advance in relation to the doctrines which theV 
assail. The reader will have them in view while we pro- 
ceod to consider also the argument from the New Testa, 
rnent Scriptures, 

The whole of the New Testament is to be regarded as 
containing the express teachings of Christ on the subject as 
delivered either in person or by his apostles. But before 
we proceed to a formal examination of specific passages, 
which have been the subject of dispute between us and our 
opponents, we shall invite attention to a few considerations 
beaniig upon the docti-ine itself, which the materialistic 
critics find it very convenient to lose sight of. 

§ 32. Doctrines which infer Immortality. 

1. All the passages in the Old and New Testaraents 
which speak of the present existence of a hell for vdcked 
men mfer the doctrine of the soul’s uninterrupted immor- 
tality; for It is not to he supposed that hell should he 
created, and exist for thousands and myriads of years with- 
out an ohjoet. Henoe the doctrine of the Annihilatiouists 
necessitates, in those who receive it, the denial of a hell- 
and of course every passage in tlie Bible which proves the 

the Am ^ for kicked men, proves likewise 

tile Annihilation theory to be false. 
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Should it be replied to this, that hell ma}^ have been cre- 
ated for the t alien angels, I admit that it may have been j 
and i am billing that our opponents should avail them 
selves of tills repl}^ for this is conceding the exist ' 

ence of hell. It is conceding also that it is not inconslsteiu 
with God’s goodness to pimtsli sinners before the day of 
final judgment; that is, during the ages which intervene 
between the Ml and the judgment, and that, too, without 
any design of bringing them to repentance or to mercy. 
And further, if the present existence of hell is eoneecled, 
the fact of its being created for sinful angels is not incon- 
sistent with the doctrine that the spirits of wicked men may 
also be lianished thither at death. (Luke xvi, 23, 24.) vSo 
that, even admitting the above reply, the argument would 
still stand thus : every passage of Scripture which jiroves 
the present existence of a hell for wicked inen, ]n*ovt\s 
likewise the Annihiiation theory to be false. 

Now in the Old Testament the fact of the present exist- 
ence of such a place of retrihution is repeatedly asserted. 
A fair and candid exegesis of the following texts cannot 
develop any other signification: Job xxi, 13: “They sp^aid 
their days in mirth, and in a moment go down to «/yco/;” 
that is, suddenly pass into a state of retribution. So, too. 
Psalm ix, IT: “ The wicked shall he turned into .s-Zico/.” 
Of course retributifui is here referred to ; for if sliool 
iTicant the grave, and did not import something peeiiiiar 
and specific in relation to the wicked, the diseriininati\'e 
fh‘signation hei'e made would be inappropriate; for tho. 
righteous, no loss than the wicked, are turned into sheol^ hi 
the sense of yrarc, or mere state of the dead. The original 
term translated turned^ nrd, (arroarps^c*), LXX,) cannot be. 
ex[)lained to mean “ hurried %aiih vialeme^ as by desoiatiiig 
judgments,” etc,, for it has no such meaning. The English 
word exactly expresses Its import; so that there is no wa^' 
to escape from the obvious conclusion that the wicked at 
death enter into a state of retribution. 

Another passage, teaching the same truth, is Prov. v, 5, 
li 
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where, speaking of the lew'd woman, it is said : “ Her feet 
go dowm to death ; her steps take hold on sheol” In this 
place, as in the last, otir translators have properly rendered 
sheolhy hell; for the phraseology expresses distinctly the 
idea of retribution, by the discrimination of character which 
It marks, and which is the basis of the admonition given in 
the context. The objection of Universalists, that the lan- 
gniage is employed to “ express the premature or sudden 
death of a lewd woman,” is ineffably preposterous. F„r 
to whom- is it addressed ? Not to the woman herself nor 
to women at all. It is an admonition of Solomon to his 
son to shun all intercourse with bad women. The same 
idea is expressed in Prov. ix, 18 : “ But he knoweth northat 
the dead are there, and that her guests are in the depths 
ot sh.eoV’ Tlie word translated dead, b'lsjj'n, is very re- 
markable in this connection. In its general import it ineans 
living beings, mightij ones; and there .seems to be here a 
striking reference to the mighty fallen spirits which the 
penal infliction of the law bad cast down to Tartarus. 
(2 1 eter ii, 4; Jude 6.) Theg are there, and thither, too' 
IS the destination of all the guests of the adulteress. See 
also the Hebrew of Prov. ii, 18; xxi, IG; Isaiah xxvi, 
i ii'i. 5 xx xiih 14; Psalm xxi, . 9. 

doctrine is Taught also" ”i’n Prov. xxiii, 14; 
“Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his 
soul from skeoVi Parental faithfulness cannot deliver from 
the grave, but it may deliver from hell. Sheol therefore 
here refers to the retributions which overtake the wicked in 
the state of the dead, and forever. 

^le same truth is brought very fully and frequently 
to hght ,n the New Testament. The present existence of 
hell IS aflirraed in every way by which such an idea can bo 

coiivyed, as ,n 2 Peter ii, 4 ;■ Jude 7 ; Luke xvi, 23 , 24 , 
already referred to. So tbo in tEi^&sc, hewn down 
and ^st into the fire.” (Mat. iii, 7-12 ; vii, 19.) g,; 

awi XX, 10: ‘‘The.lake^that with fire and 

Mark,|x,43 : “ Wltecjthc; wonh not, 
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aiH.] tlio fire is 7ioi quoiched,^^ Jiide 13 : To whom is- re~ 
served llio blackness of darkness forever.” (Comp. 2 Peter 

ii, 17.) “In danger of hell fire.” Matt, v, 22. The 
same idea of a present hell is conveyed also by nietajliori- 
eal language; as, for example: Set on fire of hell 

iii, 6,) an expression which would be without meaning if 

hell had no existence.'^ . 

In view of these passages, I repeat therefore the ques- 
tion, Is hell now in existence ? If it is, (and they prove it 
to be,) then what is the use of it ? Where is there any 
more difficulty in admitting that wicked men .should, lidbre 
the day of judgment, suffer its torments, than that sinful 
angels should ? If the one reflects against the goodness and 
compassion of God, does not the other equally ? How 
then, does the theory of Annihilation relieve, as it pretends 
to do, the character of God ? But I would ad\'ise oar op- 
ponents not to be troubled about tbe character <jf God. 
He is able to take care of it, and will do so. Every text, 
therefore, which announces the present existence of hell. Is 
a proof that the Annihilation theory is false. 

I might remark here further, that this theory necessitates 
the denial of a hell either now or hereafter. For since 
mankind pass out of existence at death, the wicked of 
course have nothing to do with hell betw^een death and the 
resurrection ; neither have they anything to do with it after 
the resurrection ; for immediately after the conclusion of the 
process of judgment, they undergo the process of being an- 
nihilated over again. So of course this theory utterly ob- 
literates the doctrine respecting hell in its relation to iin* 
penitent man, and thus proves itself to be false. 

2. All the texts which speak of the present existence of 
heaven, (the region of the blessed,) in like manner prove the 
Annihilation theory false. For if this theory be true, then 
Christ is now and ever has been, and ever will be, until the 
resurrection at the last day, without his redeemed. In his 
intercessory prayer (John xvii) he prayed that his suffering 
* In Fart III thiB subject will be more fully considered. 
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MIowers might be ^v’ith him in glory ; but that intercession, 
it would seem, has not been regarded. When ho was 
about to be taken away, he comforted them with the assur- 
ance that it would be but a little wkile^ and promised that 
he would come again and receive them to himself ; told them 
not to let their hearts be troubled, for that he would corno 
and take them to the mansions in his Father’s house. But 
nothing of all this has yet been done if the Annihilation 
theory he true. Instead of being gathered home to their 
Saviour’s arms, they have been blotted out of being, and 
of all the many mansions in heaven which he at such a cost 
obtained for his redeemed, none are inhabited except by 
those of them mentioned in Matt, xvii, 3 ; xxvii, 52, 53 ; 
Heb. xi, 5 ; and though his grievous sufferings for their re- 
demption were endured so many centuries ago, the first note 
is yet to be struck in heaven by the blood-washed throng. 
Can any sober man, with the Bible before him, believe these 
things to be taught therein % The bare supposition would 
seem like an insult to any candid and intelligent mind ; and 
yet these things are so^ or the Annihilation theory is false. 

The present existence of heaven is asserted in the clearest 
manner, both directly and by implication. It is plain from 
the translation of Enoch and Elijah, and of those who arose 
with Christ. These writers, at least some of them, make 
a distinction between Paradise and heaven, and assert that 
these translated and raised saints are in Paradise. I shall 
not stop to dispute this point, so long as they admit also 
that it is a place of happiness ; nor have I the slightest ob- 
jections against employing the term Paradise to designate 
Abraham’s bosom, or the state of the righteous dead ante- 
cedent to the resurrection. The existence of su<da a place 
of blessedness is all that I claim, and the name by which it 
is designated is of comparatively small account. 

The fact that there is an angelic heaven will not, I sup- 
pose, be disputed ; (see Isaiah vi ; Luke i, ii ; x, 13 ; Matt, 
iv, 11; xlii, 39, 49;^ xxiv,;36; xxvi, 53; Acts vii, 53; 
I Tim. v,,21 Hek i, 14;) nor can it be denied that the 
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rigliteoiis aniOBg raeii stand related to heaven as a dwelling- 
place. (Luke xvi, 22 ; Rev. vii, 15, 17.) Hence also wo 
have siicli expressions as the following: “ Laj up ior your’- 
selves troasiires in heaven.” Matt, vi, 20. 
ship (rcoXlrevpay cimtas cnjus jiiT'e fruimur) is in heaven; 
from whence also we look for the Saviour, the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” Phil, iii, 20. “Your names are written in 
heaven.” Luke x, 20. “Ye re in heaven a hotter and 
an enduring suhstance.” Ileb. x, 34. “The first born 
which are written in heaven,” Heh. xii, 35. “ Provide 

youi'selves bags which wax not old ; a treasure in the 
heavens that faileth not. For where your treasure there 
will your heart be also.” Luke xii, 33, 34. So too in all 
those passages in which the Loi'd speaks of our death as 
the time in which he comes to call us to account, and in 
view of it urges us to be prepared for that event. See 
Luke xii, 35-48; Matt, xxv, 13; Mark xiii, 37 ; Acts 
XX, 31 ; and so in passages almost innumerable. 

When Jesus therefore says, “In my Father’s house are 
many mansions,” (John xiv, 2,) and again, that these man- 
sions, or this kingdom, was prepared for the righteous from 
the foundation of the world, (Matt, xxv, 34,) he aihrms 
directly the present existence of heaven as the dwelling- 
place of the righteous. Hence the patriarchs recognized 
its present existence, “ and sought a city which hath founda- 
tions whose builder and maker is God.” Heb. xi, 10. it 
is in this heaven, and among these many mansions which 
had been prepared from the foundation of the world as the 
kingdom of the redeemed, that Jesds wmnt to prepare for 
the reception of his faithful disciples, that they might be 
with him when they had passed away from earth.’’^ And 
the very fact that he specifies this as an immediate reason 
for his going away, proves the immediatencss of that pre- 
paration, whatever it consisted in, and consequently that h 
was for his disciples when death should close the scene of 
their labors on earth, 

* Comp. Luke xxH, 28 -rSO. 
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IJonce too the clear distinction between the Clmrch mili 
tant and tr.„,nphant, the, Oun-eh on earth and in W™ 
Minch IS observed in many passages, (some of Mhid, we 
JiaJI critically examine presently,) and also in the Apocv 
.ypso, Mhoro reference is made to periods of time anteeo 
dent to the resurrection, and in which the redeeim-d are 
lepresontcd as before the throne, with harps in their hands 
and singing a new song. (Rev. iv, 8 • v 0 ]o . 

■ -c..) And in Rev. xviii! 20, tlm d’opai’.tfd 
prophets and apostles are thus addressed in relation to the 
destruetion of mystical Babylon: “Rejoice over her th^ 
uucii and ye holy apostles and prophets.” Of course 

n is f ? A Church: “Jesus 

nan c d. Rph. „i, 14, lo. And in Col. i, 20 : “ And havina 
made peace through the blood of his 01 - 0 *;, by him to rl^ f 
ale alUhuigs to himself; by him, I .sat’ wliethci h o 1 
t lings m earth or things in heaven.” SeJ also Gal. iv' ‘-> 0 '" 
ISow what iAtwys i» kemen are they for M honi peace has been 
made by the blood of Christ, and which have been b^ i 
K>conciIed to God ? They certainly are not angeds \vii„ 

thus i“d has 

a he t and reconciled, and who receive from him, 
as the Saviour, tlicir name? They of course are from 
aincing men, for he died for man alone, and not for other 

nitciligences (Hob. ii, 0 - 18 .) «« The whole faini y ” of he 
deemed who have died on earth, are consequondy there 

iTeb. t:rS!2i " 

Whf I touth is announced also in all those pass.-xgos 

M hich declare of the faithful believer tliat he shall Ler jw- 

than is her to employ a stronger expression 

here used to signify the very opposite of the Anni- 
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iillatioiidoctj'ine/wiucli^te^^^ utterly perisli 

at deatli. The two ideas are in perfect antitliesis to oacli otlicn 
Sec also John iii, 15, and iv, 14. The same id(‘a is also ex- 
; pressed in such passages as John v, 24: “Verily, yeriiy, f 

say unto you, he that heareth my word, and Ixlieyetli on 
him that sent me, liaih eyerlasting life, and i^hall not 
come into condemnation^ hxxt IB passed from death unto life. 
Now everlasting life is of course an uninterrupted eonlinn- 
aii{3e of life. And this life is here begun ; the ])erieyer here 
hath it, and is 'passed from death unto life. But the Annihihe 
tionists affirm that the life here begun does not thus eoiitluiie, 
l>ut is wholly interrupted and abolished ])etween death and 
the resurrection, and that the believer docs come into con- 
demnation, and suffier the penalty of the law during that 
period as fully as the imbeli ever himself, for that penalty 
takes as lull effect upon the one as upon the other. This is 
also directly the reverse of Paul’s statement, that “ there is 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” Ihun. 
viii, 1. In like manner says John : “We know that we have 
2 Missed from death wito h/c.” 1 John iii, 14. Nothing 
can be stronger than the original expression here used. 

4. The same conclusion follows also from the fact that 
tlio believer is regenerated, or receives a new spiritual 
nature in this world. (John i, 12, and iii, 3-8.) 

With this nature the law has nothing whatever to do iii 
the way of penalty, because the believer who is thus re- 
newed is cjuiekened together with Christ, (Eph. ii, 4, 5,) 
and is begotten again by God the Father, (1 Peter i, 3; 
James i, 17, 18 ;) and the old man, to which alone the pen- 
alty a])plied, is crucitkni and destroyed. (Horn, vi, 6.) 
Hence they are dead to sin, but alive unto God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ. (Verse 11.) They have put off the old 
man with his deeds, and put on the new man, (Ckd. iii, 
0-1 D an<l old things are passed away, and all things are 
become nmv, (2 Cor. v, 17.) Hence also God’s image Is 
re-enstamped upon them, and they are made i^artakers of a 
divine ajid heavenly nature. (Eph. iv, 24; Col. ill, 9-1 Ij 
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^vhere it relates to the heavenly inherifuiee ' ’ 

word, Mdth the same import is 1110 ^!'' If r ? 
renewed nature of the befiovm- in 1 P t to the 

bodY of .an when tS iV" 

XV, .>2, and also to God, Korn i ^3 ’ ^ ^ ' 

seed remahieth in him, (1 John a)lnd1s’ ifadf 

Sr/ipi The 

afleet h, for it is in the fulle^^eLll^S 
^ O- Ilie same conclusions follow ‘ikn fiwr^ i t 
justification. It takes place in this worlj Z f ® 
from the penalty of the hw fI>P fT • ' him 

lease from condemnation \/i ^ justification is a re- 

™ Hghteons, tl.ro„g|, ang'Z *tl„,“i*’'”"r 7 °*' 

« tWoretoliXm .“ “ 

riiat they are absolved from sin -mrl /}, 
such passages as the following • «£ ! 
soever belisveth in Mm shalfmp'- ^ 

Acts X, 43. “There i^nf f f ^i^.ission of sins.” 

™i- 1,' 34- Col ii U to them.” Rom. 

’ ’ sll (hat believe «r.” 
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(not, shall he liereafter, but now are) ^‘•justified bom all 
riiings,” etc. Acts xiii, 39. On the contrary, tliose who 
are of the works of the law, and reject the Gospel oiler of 
salvation, are now under the curse. (GaL ii, 16; iii, 8-12; 
,,Phil. iil, 9.) ■ 

Now is it conceivable that the children of God, after 
being thus finally freed from the curse of the law, should 
endure it, nevertheless, by being utterly annihilated between 
death and the resurrection? Such a supposition eon founds 
their condition with that of the condemned siniierj and is 
contradicted by every passage which proclaims their full 
and free justification in this world. 

6. The same conclusions follow from what is said in tlie 
Bible respecting their adoption, which is that act of God by 
which he adopts as his children all who are justified. Hence 
it is said of them: ^‘Ye have received the spirit of adop- 
tion, whereby we cry, Abba, Father.” Rorn. viii, 15. 
“Hereby know we that we dwell in him, and he in us, be- 
cause he hath given us of his Spirit.” 1 John iv, 13* 
Thus they become the sons of God as truly as by an 
original creation in righteousness and true holiness, (Luke 
iii, 38 ; Job xxxviii, T ;) and being accepted through Christ, 
it is obvious that the penalty of the law has no more to do 
with them than it has to do with Christ, or than it liad to 
do with angels and men before they had sinned. Death, in 
the sense of the penalty, can never reach them, and they 
are of course delivered from the wrath of God. (Gal. iv, 
4-6 ; Heb. ii, 10.) 

Hence they are expressly named “the sons of Godf 
(Phil, ii, 15 ;) “ Behold what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us, that wc should be called the 
sons of God,” (1 John iii, 1;) heirs of Godf (Romans 
viil, IT ; Gal* iii, 29 ; iv, T ; Tit. iii, T ;) and the “ house- 
hold or family of Godf (Eph. ii, 19;) and subjects of 
angelic ministration. (Heb. i, 14.) And all this takes plac^o 
ill the present world. In this world they become sons and 
lioirs of God, the household of God, and are delivered from 
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the curse or penalty of the law, all of which is utterly irre- 
concilable whh the idea that they sufthr the curse of the 
law, and inrhh, at death in the sense of being 1 dotted out of 
c.xistenee ; for if they are thus annihilated,' they of course 
cease to be the sons of God, and the Spirit’s work is wLoJlV 
interrupted ^ 

Here it will be in place to notice one of the multi tiidiii- 
ous errors of our opponents, which result from their odd 
conceptions of the teachings of God’s word. If, for exam 
pie, as we have shown, they find words used in two senses 
in the Bible, and their theory requires that those terms 
should have but one sense attached to them, they are care- 
ful to refer only to passages in which the usage seems to he 
favorable to their theory, and represent this a's the only true 
sense of the term. So too in relation to the subject kifore 
us : they find the word adoption used in comiection with the 
resurrection, and therefore endeavor to keep out of view 
all such passages as the above, in which wo are taught that 
m the posent life the believer is adopted into the familv of 
God. I hey quote, for ccxample, 1 John ii, 2, “TOcn he 
appears we shall be like him, for we sliall see him as he 
lb, as though It taught their doctrine, though in the very 
clause preceding this we liave the words, “Mw are we the. 
sons of God. Then, too, they quote Rom. viii, 23 : “ But 
oureolves also, which liave the first fruits of the Spirit 
groan withm om-selves, wAirmo itoa inn adoption, d 
the redemption of the body;” from which they reason 
that tfio adoption is yet futm-e, and will not take place 
, W a most lame and impotent con- 

Iw i' . what he means by 

f t a4option, to wit, the redemption 

of dm body The soul (when the body is in the grave) is 

wh^m redemption Will he consummated 

lb the body alone to whidi he thus refers as being then re- 
passage itself, therefore, is a full proof 
of the falseness of the Annihilation scheme, which ^ould 
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have the soul likewise to bo then redeemed out of the 
grave. 

As I have shown on pp. 294, 295 of my little treatise on 
the Resurrection, the New Testament announces a two- 
fold adoption or filiation. The one takes place here, the 
iither at the resurrection. So Christ our Head was the 
Se)n of God wluui he came into this world, and vet he was 
powerfully' manifested to be such by his resurrection from 
the dead. (Rom. i, 4.) Thus, too, the niamfestaiion of the 
])eliovGr’s adoption will take place at the resurr(*ctinn, when 
the body is “ loosed from the bands of death.” The o])vi- 
ous distinction, therefore, between adoption and the 7nani'> 
festailon of adop}tion utterly destroys the argument of our 
op|:)Oiients. 

7. The same conclusions follow fi'om what is said in the 
Bible I’cspecting tlic believer’s wiion with Christ, It is as 
intimate as that of the vine and its branches, and as that 
which exists between tlic body of man and his head. 
(John XV, 1-5; Eph. iv, 15, 16; v, 30.) Hence they are 
denominated “ those that are alive from the dead:^ (Rom. 
vi, 12, 13.) They partake of the living bread and never die ; 
never see death. (John vi, 50; viii, 51 ; xi, 26.) And yet 
they do suffer death in the sense of a separation of soul 
and body. But they 7iever die in the sense of enduring the 
wrath of God, or the penalty of the law. See Ezek. iii, 18 ; 
xviii, 4; xxxiii, 18. (Comp. ch. iii, 21, and xviii, 9, 17, 19, 

21, 22.) But as they do suffer the aforesaid death, that 
death is not the death threatened by the law, and conse* 
<-jmmtly it can in no way interfere with the continuance of 
that life which they derive from Christ. Theg dk^ and yet 
in the higher sense of the term ilieij never see death. Their 
union with Christ is therefore never interrupted hy death, 
f<jr Ihey are alive from the dead; they are the mcrnbeivs cd’ 
Clirist’s body, the branches of the vine, and wliile he lives 
they shall never cease to live, (1 Cor. xii, 27 ; Eph. i, 

22, 23 :) and of course, therefore, to say they are blotted 
out of beina at death is false.. 




of the Gos^jel arrays itself against the theory in' 
and there is not even one passage of Scripture 
advocates attempt to produce in their favor vhicli 
interpreted, does not hear directly against then: 
those expressions so often pleaded by them, in wh 
IS spoken of as a sleep, refute their theory • for 
possible to predicate sleep of that which has no ^ 
It therefore tlie person sleeps in death, ho of course 
ists. We shall not, however, imrsue this line of a 
bu^t proceed at once to the consideration of those 
™ our opponents have endeavorec 
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THE KEW TESTJlMEXT ARGUMENT COHTINUEI). 

§ 38. Examination of Particular Passages. 

1 . The first passage in, tbe catalogue is Matt, x, 28 : 

And fear not tliem wliicli kill tlie body, but are not a{>le 
to kill tbe soul; but rather fear him ^vbich is able to de- 
stroy both soul and body in hell.” These words of our 
Lord he repeated on another occasion^ as follows : “ And I 
say unto you, my friends, be not afraid of them that kill 
the body, and after that have no more that they can do. 
But I will forewarn you whom ye shall fear: fear him, 
which after he hath killed hath power to cast into hell ; 
yea, I say unto you, fear him.” (L uke xijy.. 4, ..5.) Tins- 
el ear announcement of the separability of the soul from the 
body, and of the flict that the death of the body docs uot 
involve the extinction of the soul, has perplexed our op 
ponents not a little, and we shall now proceed to notice 
wliat they have to offer in view of it. Their conimcnts 
army be found in S. 50 ; D. 209, 210 ; H. 2, p. 8T ; A. 
74-76; a 21, 22; M. 39; E. 38, 39, 170, seq., and 22i, 
225; F. 10-21, andJ.T. 71. And so completely does it 
haunt the imagination of these writers, that one of them 
(E.) gives it no less than three distinct and formal explana- 
tions in his book, at each time repeating the saitu', ith^as, 
and seeming to bo wholly unconscious that he had uttered 
them before^.. Let us therefore hear him first: “Malt. 

X, 28, has been often quoted as favoring the separate exist- 
ence of tbe soul ; but when properly translated, and com- 
pared vilh the parallel account of Luke, it does not furnish 
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Ae shado^v of a shade of support to the p.u^au faldo ” 
rhen after quoting Luke he adds: “The meaning uudouht 
edly IS, that wicked men can only destroy the present lioiiur 
of the righteous, and that God could raise them up a.uiin- 
Imt If they apostatize to save their present lives tliat'^Go,! 
^.as al>le_ (which implies that ho wLld do it) io dlw 
their entire being in Gehenna.” Then after quoting a silly 
londering of the passage by some obscure, illiterate bluii- 
derei^ he adds: “It is evident that Luke understood a man’s 
soul to be himselt; nothing more, nothing less; and althoimh 
he was a doctor, he evidently had not graduated into the 
pagan |.Mnlosoplnc theology of the present day.”^^ 

Ifr. Dobney pursues substantially the same train of re- 
mai ^le says that Christ here teaches that it is in the 
power of God to kill or destroy the soul, as the body is 
ystruetible, and that on this venj account wo are to fear 
God inore than persecutors, who are not able to kill the 
soul, but could only destroy the body. In other words, he 

TrllWon'm'whicUho volume, (“Bible 

j-rauition, ) which the Annihilatioiiists nre zc.-ilously ojulc-ivnrin,. tr, 

cremate through the country, I would hero add a siuble remu 1 T,™ 

o,r>, ■tya-'tl'orship, and its production is .said ^o Imiroost tliem 
of inoes.sant labor. It is however one of the grossest instau- 

thorough knowMgro’f Il!bret f" “ 

^ i^e ot iteason, as to remind one constantly of it and tint 

f nmf "'"'“■k, that had they studied igi.orauee as 

donee 

eXl worll ^ its tvay to the 
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sets before his hearers, as a fearful \yaniiiig, the idea of an 
eiitare destruction of their whole conscious being, a inotive 
which he would not have set before them if no sticli thing 
could be justly apprehended. Such, in brief, isliisexjjo 
sition, the entire force of which rests upon an equi vocation 
on the word destroy^ a matter which we shall fully consider 
hereafter. It will be observed, however, that D. here con- 
tradicts E., who, as above shown, denies that this j^issage 
teaches the separability of the soul from the bod}^ 

We shall next hear Mi\ Ham. He quotes the passage 
with the following remark ; ‘‘ The following passage has 
been urged in proof of the separate state of tlie soul as a 
coDscious and indesiriictible being after which, in his 
lisual style of evasion, he proceeds to play upon the word 
imksirucHble^ intimating that we teach that the so id is 
structible even by God himself. I shall not attcinjit to 
designate by its appropriate cognomen such puerile trifling. 
He then adds: “Nothing more is implied than that the soul 
is distinct from the body,” and at the same time denies 
that “ the diseTiiboclied soul is the conscious personality of 
the being roan.” “Such a distinction as that which is coin- 
raonly claimed for it is purely gratuitous. How can it be 
logically affirmed from the above words, that the mnl <.)f 
man is the personality of man, capable of existing and 
acting distinct from the body?” In reply to this attempt 
at ratiocination, I would here remark, 1. This writer 
admits that the soul is distinct from the body. 2. 
That man possesses conscious personality. 3. He mlrnits 
that this conscious personality does not belong to the body 
as such, for it ceases at death though the body may con- 
tinue to exist. We come therefore to the conclusion that 
this self-consciousness either appertains to the soul or spii'it, 
which is admitted to be distinct from the body, or that it 
results from the simple union of soul and body. If it docs 
not belong to the spirit or soul, (for I employ both words 
in this connection to signify the same thing,) then of course 
it results simply from the union of soul and body ; and by 
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consequence, the union of two impersonal unconscious 
things results^ m conscious personal it j-; an alisuraitv ton 
preposterous for even our opponents seriously to maintain 
But on die contrary, if conscious personality be not the 

Su t1 ' appertain to the body 

then 1 does, as Christ here teaches, appertain to the disem- 

jodied spirit. Aiid of course the annihilation theory Is 
false. But let us hear Mr, Ham further. ^ 

He i,e.xt proposes to ascertain the meaning of and 
dcs m- this puiqiose the passage which w^e hariove 
quoted fiom Luke .\ii, 4, 5, and then adds : “ In this record 

Matthew^? 1 T"’"’ peculiarity of the e.xpressioii hi 

ilatthcw b Gospel, upon which so much stress is l*nV 7 • 

evidently wishes here to make the impression ttL I .'.I-p i 

tci to 0 separate occasions on Mliich Christ - i 

oa by both the evangelists. The remark of Mr IlJ 

r.rrist:.;: r? r “■ <» 

2 ° Sb! .iTtrjSTar iXd 

words from Luke^ “pl!r W i • n 
[tlmt is, the bodvUath r ? 

this casting into hell is to St f , 

Of course^then 

lody after a«.a., S 'i T 7 

»<« M * To « a deed W, i.ift /./” iu 
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little, SO far as feeling or sensation is concerned; and if the 
soul too were senseless or nn conscious after separation from 
the body, it would matter as little where it was cast; and 
the fact, therefore, that Christ admonishes us on this grouinl 
to tear God, evinces that after the death of the bixly the 
soul is susceptible of happiness and misery, and that there 
fi 020 exists a hell for impenitent men. 

Our author next quotes Matt, xvi, 25, 26, to prove that 
the word soul in the above texts means simply life, Wln> 
soever will save bis Zi/h shall lose it; for what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the Avhole world and lose his own 
soiilf etc. ; upon which he remarks that It is the same won] 
in the Greek which is here rendered by both life and soul, 
and then with some low flings at our English translatoi^s, 
this writer exclaims: ‘‘Why not preserve the same render- 
ing throughout. There is evidently no reason why one 
Greek Avord, occurring four times eonseeutivel}’, should 1)6 
translated by two different Englisli words.’’ This is the 
language not of the scholar, but of the pretender to scholar- 
siiip. I need, however, spend but little time upon it liere, 
for the passage will come up in another connection. Any 
one who will open his Greek Testament at Johniil, 5-8, 
for instance, wnli find tlie word rcvevfm employed times 
3 onsecutively, and yet it is translated by two English 
words, S 2 nrit and lolnd^ and w-ho ever dreamed of faulting 
the translation on that account ? Even Dr. G. Campbell, 
whose claims to uniformity in his translation are presented 
and insisted on ad ncmseain^ so renders it. So too Ca>sta]io, 
Beza, Fiseator, the German and French versions render it, 
without ever dreaming of Mr, Ham’s profound principle, of 
(ritieism. As to tin? W'ord iii Matt, xvi, 25, 26, it 

is of little consequence to the argument how it is reiidertsl. 
It do<‘s not, however, become such scholars as Mi\ Ham 
and his a<lherents to sneer at the vencralile authors of tlie 
liost translation of the Bible that ever was made. Luther, 
ill the passage referred to, translates as they do, thougli 
our opponents pretend that he believed in the sleep of the soul 

12 
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The word -irvevfiaUs two memlngs, spirit and wi?id, and 
to prove that it means spirit in twenty places, does not 
prove such to be its meaning in the twentv-first. So too 
^vxrj may memi both life and souL And now suppose 
we admit it to mean Itfe, in Matt, xvi, 25, 26, and how 
does this prove it to mean life also in Matt, .x, 28 ^ The 
bare idea _ of drawing such a conclusion is ludicrous, and 
such precisely is the miserable equivocation of Mr. Ham 
It is followed also by an attempt to paraphrase the verse 
upon these principles; but we think we have given the 
reader quite enough of this author on this passage. 

T., A., G., S., (as above referred to,) follow in the same 
tram ot remark, and need no separate notice. J. T. and 
M., however, suggest and insist on another o.xposition' (re- 
conimen^'d also by G.,) which, as it is the last and most 
lauded efiort ot the criticism of this school, we must lay 
bdore the reader. J. T. shall state it, as he expresses it 
m the most forcible manner : “Although wicked men and 
- devils can extinguish this life, and reduce the being of man 
to dust, they have no more that they can do; they cannot 
prevent the resurrection, and therefore cannot destroy our 
being or life, hi consequence of the provision made in 
bhnst lor the resurrection of every human being from the 
Adamic death, those who can kill the body, tak^ this life 

ONLY SUSPEKl) OUB BEING UNTIL THE RESURRECTION ; THE 

dkad I.N ADAM ARE NOT DESTROYED.” (The italics and Cap. 

1 tills are the author’s.) ^ 

^ By such a method therefore is this plain-speaking text to 
DO s^ilenced : man cannot destroy our being but only sus- 
pend It until the resurrection. But how does such a criti- 
cism help the matter in respect to their theory 1 They 
teach that to kill the body is to kill the soul. What then 
does our Saviour mean when he says; “Fear not them 
that kill the body, hut . cannot kill the soul 1” Even on 
tboir own principles, persecutors cannot kill either lodq or 
soul, stive only till the resurrection; and in the same sense 
precisely, therefore, in which they kill the body, they like 
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wise kill tlie soul. This criticism therefore is simply fool- 
isli, mid renders the Saviour’s lauguage uumeaning. 

i-Vnd here I would take occasion to explain a procedure 
adopted by all these authors. It may be called the intro- 
duction of the democratic principle into criticism. For ex- 
ample, a few of the texts are produced in which the soul is 
declared to be immortal. But instead of attempting to ex- 
plain those texts in accordance with their theory, our op- 
ponents go to work and collect twice the number of pas- 
sages in which the word soul is employed tp designate tlic 
body, or the natural life, etc. And having done ihis, l]h‘. 
texts which we adduce as teaching the doctrine of iinnnu’- 
tality are considered as outvoted^ perhaps by two to oiux 
Such a procedure may do very well at an election, hut it 
docs not answer in the interpretation of language. I know 
not which of their critics originated this protbund principle 
of hermeneutics, for they all adopt it. 

The efforts of our opponents, therefore, to neutralize the 
testimony of our Saviour in Matthew x, 28, and Luke xii, 
4, 5, have not rescued their scheme from the death-blow lie 
there deals against it. The import of his words cannot be 
mistaken. He expressly asserts that man consists of both 
soul and body, ml ml owga, and that the soul sur- 

vives the body, and continues in a state of consciousness 
when separated from the body ; for while he admits that 
men can kill the body, he denies that they can kill the soul, 
which could not be true on the theory of our opponents, 
that both soul and body perish together at death, and there- 
fore their theory is false. 

The Saviour’s argument is, Know therefore that ye pos- 
sess immortal souls, which come not utider tlie p<nvcr (»f 
men, hut are subject to the power of God alone. Let not 
your faith therefore fail at the threats of men. Their 
powcu* extends to the body only, and not beyond the present 
life; tliercfore, I say unto you, fear God, wliO, when tlui 
body is killed, am cast the soul into hell — the God win) has 
pow^'er to destroy both soul and body in hell. Even Slich 
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tmgius can obtain no other meaning from these words. He 
says: “God is much more to be feared than men if they 
command anything contrary to God. He can liiutler theni 
and they can do only what he permits. And if he permits 
them to kill the righteous, they cannot affect their interests 
after death. But God has power, not only in respect to 
the body and the present life, but also over the soul after 
the death of the body, {sed etiam in animas post corporis 
mortem.,) and can afffiet them with a much more grievous 
death ti,an %t of the body.”* Grotius, too, mmarks 
that Christ, in chapter five, spake of the punishment of the 
body in hell, but now he adds that God is able to destroy 

1 C soul also By the word soul we are not to understand 
the hto of the whole man, of which any one may deprive 
us, but that more noble substance which, in connection with 
the body, constitutes the man, and which in other places is 
called or spirit.” CMst “does not repeat the 

word Ml, which he made use of in the first member of the 
sontwiee but employs the word destroy, which has the 
siguification of torment, {quod crueiatus hahet significa- 
tioueni. ) See Grotius in Matt, x, 28. 

That the Jews thus understood the language of oiir 
Saviour is perfectly obvious. Their own in-itings evince 
for instance, we find such words as 
tiiose : Thou, 0 Lord, hast the power of life and death. 
Man may kill through malice ; but when the spirit is gone 
forth It Shan not return; neither shall /is call back the soul 
hat IS received ; but it is impossible to escape thy hand.” 
(^sdom ..v. 13-15.) So too in the work 
ipmo attributed to Josephus, one of the sons of Eloazar 
says . Ve do not fear him who aiipears to be able to kill 
the body, rd ciiga ; for Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob receive 
those who die for the law ; but great danger of eternal tor- 
ments is the allotment of the soul, who vio 

lates toe commands of God.”t 

Buxtoif, they say: “Man fears that an eanhly ruler, who 
•InlPeteriJi,i5. t Cap. xUi. 
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may die to-morrow, should punish Mm : why then does he 
not fear Him in whose hands his soul is, both in this life 
and in the life to corne l ” 

This text, thei'efore, must continue to stand as the testi- 
mony of the Son of God in favor of the soul’s immortal- 
ity, and his solemn condemnation of the soul-ruining errors 
of the annihilation and Sadducean doctrine, 

2. The next passage to which we invite attention is Matt, 
xvii, 3 : ‘‘ And behold there appeared unto them. IMoses and 
Elias, talking with Him.” (See verses 1-9, and Luke ix, 
28-36.) The passage refers to Christ’s transfiguration, 
Moses and Elijah appeared to him in the presence of his 
three disciples. Elijah had been translated, and of course 
appeared in the body in wliieh he left the earth ; but Moses 
bad died and was buried, and as his body had never been 
raised from the dead, he of course appeared as a disem- 
bodied spirit. This being so, the theory which toa(.*hes 
that the soul perishes with the body, or that it is not pos- 
sessed of C(.)nscious personality, and is iiicapalile of liappi- 
ness and misery, is false. AVhat then have our opponents 
to say to this argument? for they must meet it, or renounce 
their theory-. Lot us liear them. 

S., App., pp. 10, 11, says: “It is said Moses and Elins 
appeared with our Lord at his transfiguration, and therefoi'c 
they must have been in a conscious state. That 1 adinit. 
Elijah was translated and did not die. As to IMoses, it 
seems likely that he was raised from the dead and to 
])rove this to be “likely^” he refers to Jude 9, and to tlte 
fact that Moses was an eminent type of Christ. (T)eut, 
xviii, 15-18.) And to prove that Christ was not the. first 
born raiscjd from the dead, he refers to the widow’s sou, 
raised by- Elisha, and to those raised by Christ. 1), 137, 
passes it with the remark that “Moses died and was ])iiried, 
yet he appeared on Tabor with Elijah, and he was vkihh\ 
or cjulmlkd'^ This is most uncandki Why not meet 
the question honestly? To predicate emhodimeni of this 
vkihUitif would prove that the disciples thought Christ to 
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be an enihoikd sph-it when he walked on the water nnH 
Mlieii they saw him. after his resurrection ; and that the 
chariot ot fire and horses of fire mentioned in 2 Ki, i 
H, 1, were eMied; and the angels which appeared to 
Zaeharias and Mary, and to the shepherds, mid to’ the 
Moinan at the sepulchre, were embodied. But it is needless 
o pm sue this further. One thing however is' to be ob- 
bcive , namely both these writers admit the reality of the 
aipearance of Moses on this occasion. H. 2 np *90 oi 
reasons on the ease as follows: “ The appearance of Flii-di 
ni this meinorable scene can cause no surprise, since we are 
informed that his, like, Enoch’s, was .an e.vceptioii to the 

of "»■ .1„ of ifol it 

pi oo/ that he Still e.xists, or that he ever existed as a dis- 

ZZ for in that scene he appeared as a glorified 

body. He died in the land of Mo.ab ; God buried hiin • 
and if It could be shown from the Scriptures that he still 

vruld'^hir^'^ popular ihith. I 

<^u d, however, simply reimark on this event, that there 

no mconsistency in supposing that Moses should be r t'd 

mount T™’er 

th.i- 7 of Moses is liiatemllj diiforent from 

to of h. prop!., EBjpi, Llik. rtr 

td mid »aa bmod, aid it a,ems neocosorr on ilii 

co«,« Mo. 03 httkit dtto.- ““ 




form of Moses was therefore Moses himself, and conse- 
quently a form may divest itself of. itself. It is perfectly 
absurd therefore for our opponents to pretend to use such 
language. It must he entirely abandoned by them, or the 
tlieoi'y of annihilation must be given up. I need sea reel 3^ 
pause to point out the strange error into which Mr. Ilani 
has lapsed, in endeavoring to trace an analogy between, the 
case of Moses and that of Christ. He would have us be- 
lieve that Christ’s body was glorified, and tliat he fiive.st(‘<’l 
himself of that glorified body when he de.seeij<]e<l iVoiu 
the rnoiint. The chief objection which I have I0 this .static- 
merit, however, is that it is not true. The shiidntj of our 
Saviour^s face on this occasion (Matt, xvii, 2; l^uke ix, 20) 
no more proves that he had a gierifiod b<j<ly, 

tlian the same thing in the instances of Moses anti Sti’plKai 
(Exod. xxxiv, J[>0“35 ; Acts vi, 15) proves that tln.^v were 
invested uith such bodies. Mark distinctly retbrs the 
tumisflguratlon, or to the raimeuL Tlis face 

shone as the sun, and his Toiment, Igdria avrov, ])C(*aine 
white as snow. Mark ix, 2, 3. (Comp. Matt, xvii, 2 ; luike 
ix, 20.) Even the phrase ev krega in another form ^ 

(Mark xvi, 2,) is to be referred solely to Ifis rahnent, as 
Grotiiis remarks: Ilahltu alio quam quo utl solebat ; and 
Piscator: alio hahitu sen- vestltn. 

The aforesaid writers, S., I)., and IL, therefore admit 
the rcalitx’' of the appearance of Moses on this o<?casion. 
The following, however, take different ground. A. 76, after 
quoting the words that Moses himself appeared, says : it 
follows, tiieixdbre, either that Misses was raised from tlui 
dead, or tliat tlie whole affair was merely a vision, in which 
aliseiit tilings or ]>ersons were represcnbal as being present.’’' 
M.T. 50, reiterati‘S this idea. E, 1 62-160, repeats the as- 
sertion, and denies that Moses personally appeared. Ho 
says: “Moses was not there, except in vision.” “Moses, 
Elijah, and even Christ, were glorified at that time, only hi 
ajijnxrrance, for special olijects.” “jMoses might liave liccn 
raised for this special occasion, but nob in his incorruptible 
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or immortal nature, which he could only- have in nn 

ance; and if such were the case which ie th-' i 

ho died airain.” C 34 35 "ot, then 

o • u. tSi, oo, IS SO pressed with tl„> 

argntuent that he thus speaks: “In tl,e first place t 

account furnishes us no evidence tliat either Moses " 

visin.’>'“ """ “The whole was a 

We might properly leave these writers to settle ii 
™ita a, to tte„,lay ofni, tat.v» ,1,0 r 

on the yiord vmmi are contemptible. Is vlLa nhv 
opposed to reality. And did Zacharias then only S' 
that he saw and conversed with the nn j of Z 
Lord in the temple. (Luke i oo y -nm +i ^ 

sopulehre only imagine that’ they saw the San” "" Did 
Uul only unaffme that the Lord met him on'the waff 

-.t; rr r”"” 

and the unUal ? n Z ^ Iwtwoen the real 

Did they then witness it in their sloeoV ofn ^ "P'' 

SE ofaE :r.rr •'“ 

itouid .Ed. ,w 

Ih. .h~d,»pl» .po, , „e„sl,»Wv, ,»;1 ,“p? 
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seiitatloii 1 •: ...But ' it were a, waste .of time to pursue tliis 
matter.* 

Such then are the efiorts of these men to get rid of the 
testimony of this passage, which, like the pi'ecedhig one, is 
utterly fatal to their theory. Their evasions are of not the 
slightest account, and do not in the least relieve the system. 
The argument stands thus : Moses was present on the occa- 
sion referred to. He was present therefore either as a dis- 
embodied spirit, or he had been raised from the dead, and 
was in possession of a glorified body. He had died and 
was buried, (Dent, xxxiv,) and in the time of Christ he 
was still dead. (John vi, 49, 58.) If he had been raised 
from the dead in a glorified body, then it cannot be true 
that Christ is the first-born from the dead, (Col. i, 18 ;) or 
the tirst-fruits of them that slept (1 Cor. xv, 20, 28 ;) or 
that his resurrection from the dead proved him to be the 
Son of God, and the true Messiah, (Rom. i, 4.) The evasion 
that others had been raised from the dead by Elisha, and 
by Christ bef ire he sufiered, bears not upon the point. They 
were not glorified as Moses w'as, if he were raised ; they 
were raised again to this present and mortal state of being. 
So that Christ was the first-fruits of those who shall be 
raised to immortality, to die no more. (See Rom. vi, 9 ; 
Acts xiii, 34.) Therefore the body of Moses had not been 
raised when he appeared in glory with Elijah ; and conse- 
quently he appeared as a disembodied spirit, the represent- 
ative of the happy state of those who die in the Lord, 

Again ; so far as the express testimony of inspiration is 
concerini<l, the assumption of Professor Bush, that Eiijtili 
laid lost his body, ami appeared on the mount with ]\fosi*s 
as a disembodied spirit, (that is, so far as a material body 
is "concerned,) is eipially rational with the assumption of 
our opponents, that the h<jdy of Moses had been raised and 
rt‘stored to hi ii. The one is just as good as the other, and 
just as free froiii all rationa] or Scriptural support. Ami by 

* One of tficric writers, (A. 70,) assorts tliat Josq)7ms dmm tint Horn 
iivd. Tills is false. See liis Aiitkjmties, b. iv, chap. vUi^ sec, 49. 
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way of offset to the statements of those who have supposed 
tliiit Moses was thus raised from the dead, I will eoneludo 
tlieso remarks with a quotation from the Gospel Mslon/ '> 
of Mr. Thompson, the Unitarian : “ These are called 
as if the sacred writers would guard us against the false’ 
notions of some, that they were angels or aerial phantoms 
Many are inclined to heliere that the spirits of men an’ 
some indescribable things, or nothings, between death and 
the future general resurrection ; but all antiquity believed 
m a corporeal form, and existence obtained immediatelv 
after death, uMch Paul, in 2 Cor. v, expressly affimis to be 
h.s own faith and hope. The appearance of Moses and 
Uhas confirms the doctrine of an intermediate state and 
refuto^s the fable of the sonl-sleepers.” “The impenetrable 
barrier IS passed ; a light seems to dart from heaven to dis- 
perse the thick clouds that hang over the valley of the 
shadoM^ of death, and we are admitted into the pr'esence of 
the Judge of die world, and see with the eye of taith the 
spirits of the just made pertbet, before we are called upon 

toinT'^’m'' and to the 

tomb Where the spirits of the departed exist, what their 

condition, or what their laws of consciousness or means of 
haziness, man must die before he can ascertain. But it is 
not improbable that the invisible world is so mvsteriouslv 
emmected with this visible, diurnal sphere, that the cessa- 
tion of our consciousness as to present things is but the 
coiiimeucement of our consciousness of all those unknown 
r ahties of the other world.” See pp. 200, 201. Mi 

New Testament, 

1 passage is Luke viii, 54, 55 : “ He took her 

■y the tana, ki'a. ITm L 

ta. Now ttai ti.c la w.7'i;, 

m the true sense of tliat term, will not be disputed 
to ■scrscs , 53. Not was the language of Jesus, in 


verse 52, designed to convey any other idea, as is clear from 
Jtdin xi, 13, 14; avid therefore to attempt to explain this 
language by expressions which import only the restoring of 
a litu/if/ person to his vigor, as in Judges xv, 10, is simply 
absurd, and merits no notice. A similar passage occurs 
also in 1 Kings xvii, 20, 22 : “ Let, I pray thee, llie soul 
of this child return unto it ; and the soul of the child re- 
turned, etc.” 1 shall not weary the reader theretojv. ]»y 
quoting the Anuihilationist criticisms on the text, as they 
are all ])ascd upon the shaihjw sophism above refernd to. 

Grotius, coininenting on the passage, says : Luke adds 
the ])hrase, ‘ and her npirit reinmed^' tliat he Jiiight, eu pm- 
sani, teach that the human soul was not a mere I'esult ef 
Corporeal organization, {K^daig^) nor anything which might 
])erish. with the body, but vSometliing subsisting ]>y itself, 
{avdvrroozarov tL) which after the death of the iiiortal life 
is elsewhere than where the body is.” And even tlie So- 
cmfian, Wolzogenius, Ifnnself a soul-sleeper, is so ]ii*essi‘d 
with these eoiisiderations that he e<.)innients on the passage 
as follows : ‘'The spirit that is tlie son], {anima^) which 
liad been separated from the body, again entere<l into tbe 
]){>dy. Hence it may be seen that the human soul is a 
substance, or a thing subsisting by itself, {rem per sc suh- 
shientem.) whieli after deatb exists in another j)laec‘ than 
in the body.” It is unnecessary to add anything to these 
remarks. 

4. We next Invito tlie reader’s attention to tlie statements 
of Christ resp(i(*ting the rich man and Lazarus. iumA 

not quote it all, as the passage can be easily referred to, and 
thti ibiiowing verses present tlie main issue: it came 

to pass, that the beggar died, and was carried ]>y the angels 
into Abraham’s bosom. The rich man also ditnl, and was 
buried; and in hell ho lifted up his eyes, being in torments, 
and secth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus in his laj.som.” 
Luke xvi, 22, 23. By Abraham'^s bosom the Jews (to whom 
of coarse Christ addressed these words) understood the 
resling-phicc of the righteous dead. The word translated 
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Aell is ^drjg, a term equivalent to skeol, and means the place 
of departed spirits without reference to their state. Conse- 
. quently it may be employed to designate, dn connection with 
a qualifying term, either the place of future happiness or of 
torment: as in these verses, “He lifted up his eyes fin 
liadea^) beitig m tot'ments,^\ ’ ^ 

There has been much dispute as to whether the Saviour 
hero spoke a parable or related a matter of fact. The dis- 
pute, however, presents no true issue, for many of his para-' 
bles are relations of actual occurrences; and in fact all of 
them are taken from things as they then e.visted. That this 
was an actual occurrence seems certain from his manner of 
introducing it: “There was a rich man, . . . there was a 
poor man (7rrw;t;b?) named Lazarus and from the feet 
moreover, that he never employs a proper name in fictitious 
narrative, or m any of his narratives which are conceded to 
be parables in the true sense of that term. The question 
lowever, is one of no practical importance, though our op- 
ponents pretend^ that everything depends upon it, to tliis 
extent at least, that if they can only prove it to be a parable 
hoy have divested it of all its impressive significancy in re- 
a ion to a future state. Now it is a just rule of interpreta- 
tion, 111 reference to the practical parts of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, that whatever impression is thereby uniformly made 
upon the minds of unsophisticated and pious readers is the 
piession wdiichwim designed to be conveyed by the Spirit 

IralitTs , m f ^ “re! 

is this • PI ior our opponents to settle 

1% intimates and supposes, and irresistibly conveys to 

mind, the impression that the ^ist- 
mce the soul is not suspended at death, when in feet death 
does really suspend it? Or, in other words, Is it pro 1 to 

huu what our opponents have to ofler on the subject 
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it may be foimd in full in C. 25-S4; ; S. 20-22; App. 14- 
ilVand 27, etc.; D,. 137, 239;. H. 1, pp. 139-141;']!. 2, 
p. 74 ; : A. 82-84; ,G.' IS, 19 ;' Has, ' 40; M. 23; E. 214, 
125 ; B. 61-64, and J. T. 66-70. 

Some of them go very far hack to find a starting-point for 
their exposition. Thus C: ‘‘ By reading the. 15th and KUli 
chapters of Luke it will be seen that this parable was spuken 
in repdy to an accusation made by the Pharisees and Scribes 
against our Saviour. The accusation was, ‘This luan rceeiv- 
eth sinners, and eateth with them.’” Luke xv, 2. “jMow 
any one can at a glance see that it was spoken in direct ref 
erence to what is mentioned in Luke xvi, 14-18, and as an 
admonitiou against the conduct there condeunied.” C. next 
gives hivS exposition thus: The rich luan represents the Jew's ; 
the beggar represents sinners who “ came beggiiig n tew 
cr Limbs of the bread of life.” The death of the beggar is 
the sinner’s dying to sin, and he lives in Aliralnun’s bosom, 
that is, hecoines an heir to the promise throiigli faitli. The 
great gulf fixed^ which no one can pass over, is the gulf be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, which neither can pass to the other, 
etc., etc. 

S. explains it three several times, and with more actual 
ability than ail the rest of them put together. He says: 
“ Its design is, to illustrate the folly and danger of seeking 
our good in this life. There arc other points, namely, 2. To 
expose the deception common among the Jews, that they 
should be sacred because they were the children of ‘ Abra- 
ham.’ 3. That this life is the only time to secure salvation, 
and the certainty of perishing without hope if tins picriod is 
neglected. 4. The sufficiency of the means now emp]<j}'ed 
to turn men to God, and hence the fully of siipposiiig that 
some other means would be more effeetuaL They wuiild 
not he pei-suaiied though one rose from the dead. But doos 
this prove what is to be the punishment unto wliieli the rich 
man is rtfserved ] Certainly not.” Both In3 and C. and II,, 
bowevei', translate the expression umBave de icai b TTAovmo^^ 
mi BrdtSri. l\.ai hv rd> dd'q endpag rovg o^Oa/^ixovg avrov^ 
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thus: “Tlie rich man died and teas buried in hell, (the grave •’) 
and he lifted np his eyes f The reader maj guess from this 
■\vhat these critics are. 

iVir. Storrs also says that the rich maiv refers to the Jews, 
and Lazarus to the Gentiles; and this allegorical sense 
most of them put upon it in t\m general. But even if this 
■were admitted, it would not affect the real merits of the 
question, as to the actuality of the facts selected for illus- 
tration,^ any more than the fact that the parable of the 
sower illustrates the preaching, etc., of the word, would 
prove that the things mentioned in that parable were not 
iu Hceordance actual occurrences. 

p, does not seem disposed to trifle on the subject, and in 
reference to the passage thus remarks : “ Our Lord shows 
an ungodly man in a state of wretchedness after death. 
How long it would last is not estimated. It is true there 
was no hope for him. He could not buoy himself up with 
the prospect of restoration to enjoyment. But whether that 
torment should endure forever, or would ultimately destroy 
him, the parable does not intimate. It teaches a terrible 
and hopeless state for the wicked after death, and that is 
all” But this ^‘■all" is considerable for a man to admit 
who elsewhere perpetually denies a conscious state of ex- 
istence between death and the resurrection. 

H. readily admits that we have here some apparent 
countenance of the popular doctrines and he gives the 
same exposition substantially as S., above, and like D. 
domes that the fact of the rich man being in torments' 
proves those torments to be eternal. A. makes the rich 
man represent the J ews, and Lazarus the Gentiles. G. says : 

^ It must be admitted that a part of our Lord’s representa- 
tion of the state of the rich man and Lazarus seems to favor 
the opinion of conscious happiness and misery immediately 
after death, especially the request of the former, that Laza- 
rus should be sent to his father’s house. The entire represen- 
tation, howev er, is far from sustaining such an opinion.” “ By 
at pxoc^ss iti reasoning do we infer the conscious misei’y 
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of a clisemhodled spirit from tlie declaration that a nifin 
Mifted up nis eyes’ in hell, and fdt > ms tongue’ tor- 
mented ill tlie dame?” Such is the objection perpetiiallj 
harped iipuii IjN" these men, and its iairness is on a par with 
the rest of their criticisms. No one ever drew such an in* 
iei'cncc as G. here represents. The premise is this: Thi 
rich man diecl^ and was buried; his body had lost all sens- 
ation; and yet in hell and in torment be lifted up Ihs c^yt^s. 
Therefore he ^vas still aUve, though his body was dead. 
He was in a wmrld adapted to his spiritual Yi 

in hell need not he rm/Aiy fire; (nor the water in heaven 
earthly water; see Rev. vii, 17 ;) and as it did tor incut 
him, we are taught that there is a fire adapted to spirit as 
well as to inatter. So the rebel angels find it, and lliose 
who deride the declarations of the Son of God, and trifle 
with his language, may yet find to their cost, if they rc^pent 
not, that such is indeed the fact. (Mark viii, S8.) And as 
to tongue, eyes, etc., they are perfectly proper in such a 
cormection, as the spirit or soul of man retains its proper 
liumaii form after it has left the body, as is clear 
Matt, xvii, 3. In Revelation, ^jassim, also, the same idea 
is presented in every form. The redeemed arc refreslied 
with living waters, have croivns of glory, and palms in their 
hands ; they stand round about the throne, and also sing 
the praises ot‘ redeeming love. Whatever, therefore, these 
terms may import as applied to a spirit, the.y of eon 
are sunicicnily appropriate to justify the use of tongue, 
water, eges, and finger, as applied to the departed spiri 
of both Dives and Lazarus, as the passages referred to in 
Revelation l“Xviii, all ndate to events which are to transpire 
ante.ced(‘nt to the general resurrection. 

I M., speaking of Eceles. xii, 7, says: ‘‘It establishes liio 

I dnctriiie, to wifa'li 1 fully subscribe, that the human spirit 

I survives tht!i stroke of death, as you see ilimimied in the 

I parable of tJie rich. man and Lamrusd'^ While E. makes 

I the rich man represent, not the Jewdsh nation, but the 

! priesthood, and Lazarus the Gentiles, B, makes the rich 
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man » denote the Jewish naWon, or the priesthood, or both 
combined;” Ms death, the dostraction of the political and 
ecclesiastical state ; torment in flame, the miserj they en- 
duied as a nation; their looking to ^ihraham for relief 
is their relying on the law instead of Christ, etc. Lazarus 
symbolized the Gentiles and publicans, ^\dlo were looked on 
as dogs” by the Jews. Abraham’s bosom is the Gospd 
Church, into which Peter and Paul w^re special angels to 
transport them. J. T. repeats the same view; thus making 
Lazarus to be both dogs and beggar, and lick his owm sores! 

Such are the vain struggles of our opponents with this 
impressive portion of God’s truth.'^' They arc -wholly sub- 
versive of each other, and yet all alike maintoin the “parable” 
to be plain and obvious in its import. 

The objection which they and the Universalists arc per- 
petually repeating, that this same “ parable ” is found sub- 
stantially in the Geinara of Babylon previous to the time of 
Christ, may evince, though not necessarily, that it is not an 
actual history ; but that objection is latai to their theory. 
Its import in the Gcmara (and that it \vas- understood by 
all the Jews as teaching a separate state and punishment 
between death and the resurrection) will not be questioned 
even by our opponents. Ii; therefore, Christ adopted it, 
and employed it without any implied or expressed dissent 
from their explanation, then that explanation is the true 
one beyond doubt. He and the Gemara both relate it as 
an actual occurrence, and of course intended distinctly to 
convey the doctrines which facts so presented irresistibly 
teach. 

That it is susceptible of an allegorical explanation (and 

1 iiad intended also to lay before the reader the spectacle of the 
Universalist struggles with the same passage, as contrasted with those 
ot the Annihilationists, but have neither leisure nor space lor it. 
i ho reader may, however, do it for himself ly turning to Ballou ami 
W hittemore on the Parables ; Smithes Univcrsalism, pp. lOG-llO ; ivnee- 
iand’s Lectures, p. 202 ; Mfoiir’S Inquiry, pp. 74-81-. Both sides deduce 
eoticlusions which destroy each other, and yet both lui'tc in virulciiUv 
s£saiiing Ihe evangelical view. 
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tliis is tile a,m<Amt of wliat our opponents can offer in fivor 
of tlieir exp<,)siti<)))s) proves iiotMng a,t all, for there Is tiot 
a passage, in the ^vlr>],e Bible which mav not be allegorised. 
And what shonhl we think of the individual who freon this 
fact would ciniclude and insist upon it that such aliegui'iea] 
rneaniiig was consecpiently tlie true one ? On this prinelplc 
all the foregoing expositions of our adversaries in list he 
true, though destructive of each other. ' 

Such then is their exposition of this passage, and we shall 
conclude with a brief review of it. 

The (:pu3stion whether it is a parable or a veritalde his- 
tory was early discussed in the Church, Juslin Martyr, 
Eucherius, and Theophylact, and, in later times, Liglili’oot 
and Whitby, asserted that it is a parable ; whih* h-enanis, 
TertuTlian, Origen, Clement of Alexandria, Chrysostom,^ 
and more lately Calvin and others, maintain that it is a his- 
tory. Tertullian (De Anima, e, vii.) says : You will per- 
haps say, It is parabolical and fictitious. But wh\- then is 
the name Lazarus therein employed if it were no real 
thing ? JEJi quid illic Lamri nomen^ si non in veriiak res 
est'i But even though you believe it to he a [laraljle, it 
must still be in accordance with the truth; 
veritatis.''^ So too speaks Irenieus, (Adv. Haer., lib. ii, 
c. xxxiv :) “ In the narrative wlildi is written concerning 
Dives and Lazarus;” in enarralione qua: scrihitur de Di 
vite et de Lazar o. So too Origen speaks (.>f “The rich 
man punished and the poor man refj‘oshed in Aliraham’s 
before the end of the world, and thereforii l>ef 
the resurrection ; ” irqb r-^g uvvreXdag rov allbvog^Hal did 
Tovro TTpd rijg ih^a<yTda€G)g, But these extracts an* sufli- 
dent. In later times Orotius and Bosenmulier adopted tlie 
vifW cf tim author of the Besponsio ad Orthodoms, that it 
is a hypoiirposis^ or narrative in wliicli sometliiiig real is de» 

* Eisthyniius, one of tlie fathers, expressly affirms that the narrative 
Is historical, and that he had the rich man*s name, Kinenm^ IVmu u tra- 
iltion of the Jews ; that he lived in the time of Christ, who tiierelbre 
does not meiitioii. his luiine. 
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pictod ir. colors of probability. But the matter simply 
comes to this; If it be historical, then it is a narrative of 
what has hmij if a parable, or hypotyposis, then it is an 
illustration of what does occur, and of what may therefore 
he regarded as an example.* 

Ihe same narrative, as above remarked, is found in the 
Taimuds, both of Jerusalem and Babylon, with a slight 
variation. As therein presented it is as follows: “There 
was a good man and a wicked man, both of w-hom died. 
The good man had no funeral rites celebrated, but the 
wicked man had. After their death, one in a vision saw 
the good man walking in the midst of gardens, and near 
pleasant fountains; and the wicked man, with his tongue 

'' In Dr. 'Whately’s criticisms on this iwrmtive we have a further illus- 
tration of his wholly inadequate preparation, in .a literary and eritieal 
point ot view, tor entering thoroughly and intelligeiitiv into the disens- 
sinn of those weighty themes upon which ho has undertaken to specn- 
la e. IIo asserts, witlioiit any qualification whatever, that ‘‘ aU allow tlvil 
the naiTOtive is a parable, that is, a iictitions tale formed in order to teach 
or illnserate some doctrine ; and although snob a tale ,w,!, dnmoo to 
agree in every point with matter of tact, with events whioli .vitnallv take 
p ace, here is no neecs.sity that it should.” AV. CC. The paraldes 'of our 
jle.scd Loid are tlierefore “fiotitions according to this di.udtarv ' 

lame was equally fond of using the word “tafe” in referoneo to the 
Gospel narratives, and it would do Dr. Whatelv no harm to read the 

wch a C'mrl'H in.r 

lo w-hat shall be said of' Dn 

■* ® “ assertion that all allow the narrative to bo a parable » I et 

tlie reader consider it in the light of the facts presented in tlio for^ Jn! 
exposition, and then make up his own mind in view of it. Dr. Wfcitelv 
had either examraed the subject or he had not. If ho Imd he l-nev of 
the,ta^ at, OH xtated. If l,e had not, why did he venture upon such -m 
lotion, and tlicu inakeit the basis for an insinuation that nothin, r eim 
be certainly known from parabolic illustration? On p .AS he likewise 
thus speaks on_ the subject matter of themarrative : “ hideed the veiw 

thTfoX” mUheref*"’'''''””^ tl'o pivsenoe r-f 

s;, Jr;" ^ ;; 

whother there ks not a tire adapted to spirits ’ ’ 
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hanging out, at the hank of a river, endeavoring to toiu-li 
the ^vato^ luit could no From this the reader niav 

’iirlgi‘ h;.)w perfectly idle is all the talk and noise of onr 
opponents, based upon the fact that this is found 

in the Gernara.” 

We need not hesitate, says the profoundly learnecl Storr,’^^' 
‘Ho found an argument on the phrase vrtb rcur ayyEAhn\ he 
was carried the angels^ since there is nothing in all tlie 
structure of the narrative to render that addition necessary , 
the narration being perfectly complete without it. Tlun-e 
could therefore be no reason why our Lord slioult] lun e 
mcnitioncd the conveyance of the soul of Lazarus to Para- 
dise hg a coiRimny of angels^ except a design to sigiilly 
sonic circumstance of the blessedness e)f the pious dead. 
Nor can his intention be to con\'oy a general notinn by 
this special Illustration ; for that it was by iIk^, provt deuce 
of God that Lazarus was brought to Abrahands i)«>som, is 
so evident that the phrase utto rwr dyyiXm\ if designed 
to convey that meaning, would have heiai p(‘rfecliy nee<l- 
less. lienee we may believe (nor does any objection arise 
from, the nature of the tiling itself, as certainly the minis- 
tration of angels (Heh. i, 14) is of all things least incredi- 
ble in that niost important change of our condition) that 
our Saviour intended to point out, in the example of the 
dying Lazarus, the manner in which the Divine providence 
is exercised toward the good in the hour of death.” The 
truth of these admirable remarks appears to be sol f”cvi« lent. 

It was the doctrine of the Jews that <Io(l cnip]oy(M.l 
angels to cmivey to Paradise the souls of the righteous at 
death. Thus they relate respecting Moses, that at 
moment of liis dcuik God said to Gabriel: “ Go and bring 
to me die soul of hloses 1 ” And it is added: “God 
hold of him, and put him undei’’ the throne of glory; nor 
is the soul of Mo3:-s alone treasured up under the throne 
of glory, Imt th,e;*o also are placed the souls of other just 
persons.”’ Comp. Eev. vi, 9.f 

* De Purabolis Ciirititi, see. 20, 


t Sec Liglitfoot, in Luke xvL 
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Bj Abralmin’s bosom they meant Paradise. The three 

names, Garden of Eden, Abraham's bosom, and Paradise 
were employed by the Jews as synonyms, to e.xnress the 
COTidition^of the blessed between death and the resurrec- 
tion. ^^etstein, froni ; the Chaldee paraphrasis and other 
Jewish writings, shows that it was a tradition of the an- 
ciont Jews, that the souls of the pious are at death carried 
by angols_into Paradise. See Wisdom iii, 1-3 ; and comp 
Luke .v.xin, 4o and 2 Cor. xii, 1-4. They also say : “ f)n 
the day that the Eabbi died, E. Ada ben Ahava said ‘This 
day he sits in Abraham's bosom.' " “God took Abraham 
and planted him in Paradise." “When orir master 
Moses, departed into Paradise, he said unto Jo.shua >’ etc ’ 
Then ipain si^t^y: “He (Moses) is m /icar.a minister’ 
mg rato God. So too in the Jerusalem Talmud, it is said 
cf Eabbr Juph, when he died, that “ he is carried by 
angels ; but the Babylonian has it, “ He is placed in Abra- 
hams bosom. They: also represent the mother of the 

hi^^d ‘‘*® Siijhig to him just before 

^ ^ ABrahum tin- father 

and tell him,’ ete. (Comp. Matt, viii, 11 ; John i, 18; 

xni, .JJ.) But It IS needless to detain the reader any loimer 
on tins passage. ^ ^ 

5 . The next passage to which we invite attention is the 
o lowing: “But as teaching the resurrection of tho dead 
have ye not road in the book of Moses, how in the hiish 
God spake unto him, saying, I am the God of Abraham, and 

Ood of the dead, but of the living; for all live unto him; 
ye therefore do greatly err.” I give the whole statement, 

00 See Matt, xxii, 

2.1-33 ; Mark xn, 18-27 ; Luke xx, 28-38. 

,JIr consider the AnnihilrJ.ionist “argu- 

ments, M-e shall take occasion to retb.- .jo-ain to a nau of 
tms passage. My object at present is to view in 'r«ino-le 
aspect The Sadducees believed that man cea.sed 'utterly 
to exist at death, and, consequently they denied his resui 
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recti on. Their ienial of the resurrection was of course 
Dased upon tliis belief. Hence, if this could, be ilisprovea 
they must give up their doctrine, as the foundation on wliieli 
they denied the resiiiTection would be utterly ssvept away ; 
for, granting that the soul continued to exist after death, 
they had no conception that it wmuid forever remain sepa- 
rated from the body, the body being a part of the man, and 
of Gourse belonging to him as man. If death was not an- 
niliilatlon, therefore, and if man must live forever, they 
saw that he must live forever as man^ and conse(|ueutly 
that a reunion of soul and body must at some time take 
place. 

lienee our Saviour pursued the line of argurnerit that Im 
did. Had he designed merely to establish the revival (d’ 
the body, he could have referred to the ease of Eiioeli, 
^\liose transiation clearly announced that man was not des- 
tined to lie forever in the cold obstruction of the grave. 
But he- aimed at something more ; for had he simply^ 
proved a future resurrection, the Sadducees would still have 
objected, as the Amiihilationists now do, that there was no 
such thing as a spirit. (Acts xxiii, 8.) While if the ex 
istence of the spirit after death is proved, the resiirrectiori, 
as they viewed the matter, follow’-ed of course. Our Sa\'‘- 
iour therefore, in order at once to disprove their views on 
both these points, refers to Exodus iii, 6, 16, (comp, also 
Acts vii, 82, and Heb. xi, 16,) which affirms that God w'as 
still the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, though th(^ liad 
been long dead, and upon which he also remarks that “(roc/ 
Is not the God of the deadf (in the sense in which the Sad- 
du(H.'es used the term dead, for how could he he God 
of lliat W'liicb had no existence?) hut of ike living and, 
llien, directly in the very face of their theory, he adds, 
*Mbr ALL Jive unto him;” that is, So far is man from (‘easing 
to <‘xist at death, as ye Sadducees pretend, that, ev<m though 
they' have ex^ased to be seen on earth, all tliat are dead still 
live to Him, 

The import of the expression, “ I am the God of Abra- 
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hiun” ete., can v I ani 

and the^ object of their teorship* xind as this was spokoa 
ong after the death of these patriarchs, he could not thml 
be their protector, and the object of their worship if at 
death they had. ceased to exist. For to claim to be the 
protector of that which, has no e.xistenee is as complete an 
absurdity as it would be for a man to proclaim himself the 
protector ot a house which had been destroyed by- fire, 
lienee, as He was still their protector, ihcij ~ still existed. 
And hence too, m the narrative of the rich man and Laza- 
uis, Abraham, who also was dead, is iiitroduced as in full 
possession of his conscious personality ; a representation 
which would nevw have been made, if the annihilatior. 
theory bo true, as it must necessarily lead to serious error. 

lue remarks of our opponents on this passage are. from 
first to last beneiith criticism. They may Imseen'inC 
Ob; S, app. 12; D. 153-lGO; 11. 2, pp. 7.3. 74; A. 77-82- 
F. ]o2-lo4. There is not one attempt to grapple with 
the arguim-iit, except by evasions and equivocations of the 
most puoi-ile character. 1 will refer to those however ivliieh 
hu\-o an air of plausihility. 

“ M t-lau.so In Luke, 

o all live to II, m, {TxavregyaQ airq> ^oemv,) is the kev 

c the wdiole passage ; meaning, as they say, that though 
these patriarchs are dead and extinct, tliey yet live in the 
imrposes of God, who ealleth things that are not as though 
they wore. _ Ihiis E. says; » They are alive in the purpose 
mid in the vision of God.” « Mark, God is not the God of 
he wicked deiK, but of the living saints.” But if the 
vicked are raised, even if only to be annihilated over amain 
L.W IS It that they are not as much alive m «the pi.i;oso’ 

midv Mon of God as these patriarchs themselves? But 

Ll here explanatory, and denotes 

He crmH M T’ ^h-ad to men. 

^ ■ iild uot be their God if, in the Saddiiceaii sense, they 

» Sue Knapp’s Theology, p. 458, and section 29, snb-seotiou 8, suj>,-a. 
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were dead or extingiiislied. They are withdrawn froiri hiuTiati 
sight and ohservation, hut yet they live. Thus too it is said 
of Jesus, even after his resurrection, that he Hiveth vnto 
Gody Rom. vi, 10. And of course, therefore, those who 
are said to live to God are not supposed to he less alive 
than they were when they lived to inen,'^* Then, farther : 
In what were these patriarchs distinguished from other 


:*s. It 


if 


they all were extinguished at deaths Relationshij;> is ex- 
pressed in these words :f for as there cannot, in the pr»j]:K*.r 
sense of the term, ]>e a hither without children, nur a king 
without peo[>le, so neither conld God be the God of tliescj 
patriarchs unless they were then existing, (See Rev. 

9, 10.) And so too, if God intended to say to Moses wliat 
the annihilation theory makes him say, it of course wouhl 
have been, “I /was the God of Abraham,” ete., and not “I 
aw,” etc. (Comp. Exod. vi, 3.) The same idea is illus- 
trated also ]:>y tlie language which God employed in rela- 
tion to the AbrahaTnic covenant. (Gen. xvii.) He promises 
not only to lie Abraham’s God, but that he will he the God 
of his seed. Now it is just as true that this seed “lived 
in tlie affections and purposes of God,” as it could be true 
that the patriarchs thus lived if they ceased to exist at 
death. And yet God does not say, I am the God of thy 
seed after thee, but, I ivill be their God. See also Gen. 
xxviii, 13-15, in which, in the address to Jacob, God ein- 
]dovs the emphatic language, “lam the God of Abraham 
thy father, and the God of Isaac.” Isaac had not yet died, 
and yet in precisely the same sense that God was his God, 
he was also the God of Abraham; whereas, if the annihiia- 
tUiU theory were true, the only appropria-te languagii w<)ul<l 
have been, J was the God t>f Abraham thy father, and I am 
lliti God of Isaac. But the verb of exist(*nc(i is not ex- 
pnssstai in the IRdirew, thus evincing that in 11 k‘. saino 
sense ho was the God of both. 

Mr. Dobney remarks that “a modern teaeluT w'ouhl 
find no argument at ail for a resurrection, as we commonly 

* Sea Cudwortli, ii, 238. f See Cftlvin in Luke xx, S7. 
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imdersfand k, m the phrase quoted hy Christ, but odIj for 
the eoiiliiinally (;onscions existence of the patriarcli^^^^ But 
wht*n ^h\ Dtbney made this assertion /la X’natr that modern 
ttacliers dojudsimh an argument in those Avords, and that 
they rely on those words as teaching irrefragabiy the doo 
trine of the resiuTcction. Had the Sadducees, moreover, 
known of that modern theory of Swedenborg, AAdiich 
teaches tliat the separate state of the soiilis the 
imitate for which God created man, they might have objected 
that die argument did not establish the resuiTection, But 
as this theory Iiad not been broached among the Jews, 
they V ere silenced by the argument. 

Mr. Ham remarks that the only states referred to in the 
language of <.)ni* Lord are the and the future resnr- 

reelloii state ; thus, in his peculiar style of logic, assuming 
the point to bo proved. Now the intermediato state, as 1 
have shown above, is clearly ref(*rred to in the Avords, ‘‘ I 
am the God of Alu-aham,” etc., and “ God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living; for all live to him.’’ But 
having thus assumed the point, he thus reasons : Had our 
Lord taught the doctrine of the conscious disembodied soul 
existing in a state intermediate betAveen death and the 
resurrection, it Avoiild have been more to the purpose of the 
Sadducees to haA^e iinpiired, What relation does this woman 
sustain to her seven husbands 71020 ? In other Avords, 3 klr. 
Ham has so clear a conception of what Christ taught re- 
specting the. state and condition of the disembodied spirit, 
as to pt'rceive that marriage pertains not only to persons 
in bo<Iy hut also to separate souls ! The Sadducees 
were incapable of such folly. From their question, WIffm 
Wife shall she hef and fixnnour Lord’s reply, In the res if r- 
nrtmi they 'tmther ma 7 ry nor are pven in 7 tim'riage^ tlielr 
true sentinuaits appear, limy supposed that the remrree^ 
tion of the body must necessarily infer the continuance of 
the marriage relation as it here exists. Hence their at- 
tempt at the rediictio ad ahs 2 irdu 7 n. But Mr. Ham turns 
that into an inquiry for information, which Avas merely de- 
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signed to convict of absurdity a doctrine wliicli they de- 
spisc‘d. Bot suppose they had even inquired. Whose wife 
is she 7iowP how would this have proved the doetriiie ah- 
surd which they were endeavoring to sulwert--the doetriiie 
of the. resiuTectioiiof the body ? It is difficult to charac- 
terize such criticism. And yet such are the quibhles of 
this of critics on the passage in question. 

To conclude. The immortality of the soul heing clenioii- 
strated, the resurrection of the body clearly follows, be- 
cause the word of Grod deduces the latter from the former 
and irrrniediately conjoins them. The Jews regarded 
question relating to the twm as one^ in this sense, that 
the one heing granted the other necessarily follows ; then 
the justice of Crod demands that the soul should receive, In 
connection with the body, its desert. The ww)rks of God, 
also, (that is, creation, redemption, and sanetifieatioii,) respect 
not only the soul but the body. Hence, therefore, the 
argument in this passage stands thus : God is not the God 
of the dead, but of the living; but he is the God of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob; therefore Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not dead in the sense in which ye Sadduoees 
employ the term, hut living; and consequently they shall, 
at some future time, arise from the dead, and with them 
the ivst of mankind.'^ Thus is the doctrine of the resur- 
rection invineihly established upon the basis of the sours 
iimnortality. 

6. Our next passage is Luke xxiii, 48 : “ Jesus >said unto 
him, Verily I say unto thee, to-day shalt thou he with ino 
in. paradise.” The Greek, which I purposely present with- 
out poiufnig, is elrrsv whref} o lijGovg dji^v Xeyia adi m'jfiepov 
t'liov eaxi tw rcagadetcQ. 

The struggles of our opponents with this passage may 
be witnessed in C. S8-40 ; S. app. 8, d ; H. pp. 75, 76 ; 
A. 84-86; G. 21 ; E. 159-162; F. 21-23 ; J. T. 6Cl Mr. 
Dobney seems to have wisely concluded to say nothing cm 
she subject. 

* Colleg, Biblicum, ii, p. 380. 
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The text itself requires not much commentary to eltiei- 
diile. its import, and I shall therefore merel}^ call the 
rcadi^r’s attention to the elforts of our opponents to di^st 
it of its significaiicy, for this process will sufficieiitij elleit 
its true sense. Their ohjection is the following criticism 
on the. word ‘‘to-day.” 

C. remarks : “ Luke xxiii, 43, is often quoted as conclu- 
sive evidence that the righteous, at death, go immediately 
into heaven to dwell with Christ. But strange as it may 
apj)ear, this evidence hangs on the position of the little 
Ciumna placed ])efore the word to-day, making the word to- 
day qualify the verb shall he in the second member of tlie 
sciiteuce. Now, suppose we move the place of the comma, 
so as U) make it read, Verily I say unto thee to-day, shalt 
thou ]k‘ w’itli me in paradise. This destroys the evidence 
that g()(H] men go to heaven at death. Now' the locatiini ot 
the c<mima Is no part of inspired testimony, but a thing oi 
modern invention. But, says one, if the w'ord to-day is 
made a part of the first member of tlie sentence, and quali- 
fies the verb saij^ instead of shall be^ it is not good sense, for 
the thief could not think Christ w'as saying it yesterday or 
to-morrow. This leads us to examine more closely the 
word. It is not a noun in the original, but an adverb, 
sememi^ ami does qualify the first expression, ^ay,” and 
is the same in other instances translated now, [where is the 
proof of this in the New Testament ?] which is frequently 
osexi without the leftst regard to definite time. As if I should 
say to iny opponent, How you are mistaken with regard 
hi wdiat the Saviour said to the thief. Here I do not use 
the word now to let my opponent understand he was not 
luishikeii yesterday, to-day, or to-morrow, but to give a 
fierce to that indicative form of expression. 1 his appears 
to be the use of the word simerofh In tlie text, * ‘ Now, v'crily, 
I say unto thee stialt thou be with n\e in paradise.’ Wheii^ 
Listen to the thief’s prayer ; ‘ Lord, remombor me wdicii thou 
comest into thy kingdom.’ Not when thou goest into thy 
kingdom at dt^ath, but w-hen thou comest into it.” The 
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snmi* po'nUiijg is insisted on Uy S, and by A., wlio also 
ad<l : The Lortl lias not even yet come into Ms kingdm'n, 
/n)<l citiisetjueiitly the tlnef’s desire has not been real- 
ized ; ” wliieli (T also asserts, and expresses a doiiM; 
iv lietlier the passage is genuine. E. further denies that 
paradise lias any existence, or that it ^vilI have, until 
it is locatial in the new earth, and consecpientlv that neither 
Cir^ist nor the thief could then have entered it. How 
Cijukl either Christ or the thief be in parailise tb;it day, 
when ])ara.dise does not yet actually exist 1 ” Out of tills 
iiiort^ presently. F. and J. T. speak in the same striiin, 
whom []. Ml lows, liy denying that there is anycongruity 
betwiMSi the re<j[iiest of the thief and the reply of Ciirist, 
if that: rej:)ly means that he shall go inirnediately to heaven ; 
and he (explains the passage thus: “As if Christ had said, 
I will remember you wlieri I come in my kingdom, fui 
thus (la 1/ you sliall be among those of w horn wrif.k>a^ 

Blessed are the dead which die in, or with, the Lord,” ]\[r. 
Ham does not say, however, where this passage was ihai 
w'ritten. See note in | 37, sub-seet, 2. 

The reader will have perceived how these tvriters contra- 
dict each other in their criticisms on the word “ ifo-c/ay.” 
But astve shall have occasion to refer to this again, -we shall 
now coniine our remarks to those who assert that this word 
(jualiiles the verl) instead ot - shaM And in 

s!]|>|>oi‘t of this they quote such passages as Tdeiit. xi, 1, 
and Cren. ii, 4, 17, in order to prove, wdiat no one will 
deny, that the term daf/ does not always mean a natural 
clay. 

Thtise olijections, the learned reader is aware, have hcen 
CO pil'd from critics of former times, and arc still ocmslore 
ally insisted on by one or ariotlier who might know btdter. 
jbe s'ejdy of Grotius and Wokogenius, which I bcrti su]>- 
jo’m, has never liecn met, how'evcr, as it ought certainly to 
ha\(‘ becai, beibre any man laying daim to common 
honesty shoukl iindeilake to repeat the objection. Grollus 
rema-rks as follows : “ S/J/aepov, {to~day,) They have acted 
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most basely (pessime) wbo hare joined this \vord %Yith 
Asyw, (/ ?a?/,) or have explained it to mean after the resnr- 
iH'ction. Christ promises more than had been asked. 
T//OU askest^ says he, that I may remember thee Itereafter^ 
when I shall receive possession of the kuigdom ; I shall net 
postpone so long the ansiver to thy ])rayer ; hut within 
this very day I shall bestow -upon thee a part of the first 
fruits of the hopedfor felicity. Die then without appre- 
hension., for divine consolations await thee immediately after 
death. The word to-day is emphatically spoken, [siixlya- 
TiKovf^ etc. These positions are fully sustained in his 
adiniralde. note on the passage, in which also he remarks, 
‘‘ that no one can deny that the thief, as ho was a Jew, 
having heard the name ‘jn:? 'i/si {Garden of Eden.^ or Para- 
disc) thus emphatically connected with the designation of 
tim(‘, to-day, death too approaching, understood that state in 
which it was the persuasion of the Jewish people that the 
souls of A])raham, Isaac, and Jacob then existed.” The 
remarks of the celebrated Wolzogenius arc equally un- 
answerable, and in his case the more remarkable, as he was 
a strenuous advocate for the sleep of the soul. He says : 

To-day, This adverb is not to be connected with the pre- 
ceding, thus, Isay to thee to-day; (which the Syriac version 
also expressly repudiates;) neither is the sense,’ To-day, that 
is, afler my resurrection, [post resurreetioneni meamf thou 
Shalt be with me in para^lise. But Christ promises to the 
thief more than he had besought ; as if ho had said, You 
ask tliat I will at some time remejnber you ■when I shall 
receive my kingdom. But I affirm to you that I shall mot 
delay so long the fulfilment of your supplication; but to- 
day, that is, in this very day, so soon as you have passt^I 
from this life, you sliall be with me in paradise. There is, 
according t(> Jewish usage, a singular emphasis in this ad- 
Viu*b to-diiyf etc. He also proves by invincible arguments 
tha,t the Jews distinguish^^I *nhe state of paradise, into 
^iueh pious souk enter at death, from the resurrection 
«tate ” and adds : “As Christ thereLre here wished so to 
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speak as lliat the thief understood what he said in aceoi*.]- 
anee with the meaning attached to such laiigiiag^^^^ ]>y the 
Jews, why surely since he made mention of partulise, 
am! had also named the time, and as he was even 

tlien with liiiii in the agony of death, it is certain tliat the 
thief could have understood nothing else by paradise tlian 
that state or place into which the Jews believed that ila‘. 
souls of Abraliam, Isaac, and Jacob, and of the rest of the 
j>ioos, were conveyed at death. This therefore is what 
Clirist wcaild say : ‘Not only when I eonie in my kirigdoni 
will I ]‘emem}:H.T thee, but even, now, tx.^-day, thy soul shall 
be with me in the jdaee, and with the congregation of the 
righteous.’ For Christ did not vainly, and without cause, 
add 1hcMvordJo-af(.iy.’’ 

Tiicse (aaticusrns, substantiated as they are by irrefragable 
proof, cannot be gainsay cd. I would add, however, in rejdv' 
to the remarks of our opponents on the pointlyi^ of the 
text, that on, that, is obviously ahvays imdersiood in such 
a connection, if it be not expressed. The plain construc- 
tioii is, Verily I say unto thee, that to-day thou shalt be,” 
:etc.* ■ 

"Ot£ is frequently expressed \^diere such a collocation of 
words is found; as, for example, in Mark xiv, ^0; Luke 
xix, 0 ; but it is, as ever}’ tyro knows, full as often under- 
stood as is tlie Hebrew the Gorman datis, and the 
English that, especially after verbs of dec-hiring. See, in 
tlic (b-cek, Heb. hi, 7; iv, 7; James iv, IS. lienee, too, 
tiiough expi'cssed in the Greek text, it is often ouiitted in 
translation, as in Luke iv, 21, and xix, 0. in iact rmt one 
instanee. can be f aind in the inspired Scriptures of any such 
usage, of the w<.>rd (y/jpeQOV as thesii men so arbitrarily and 
ignoranliy atte,m}>t to hx upon it in this instance. 

Thv attempt to justify their proce<!ure by the rcumirk 

Tbe (-aa Syriuc vtjrsion, wliich appears to have keen made previous 
to the death of the Apostle John, expresses the particle : “ Vciily, I oiy 
uuio Uioe that to-day ilion shult he witli me m paradise.’’ This of hsulf 
Ih suUleicnt to doinoiistrate the rehitioh of Gfjfteim’ to tay. 
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that the “pointing is not inspired,” amounts to nothing; 
for surely that fact does not give them liberty to turn the 
Sei-iptures into nonsense by placing points tinyvhcre. 1 
will here present two or three analagous instances, and let 
any competent reader take his Greek Testament' and ex- 
amine them. We will first take Luke xix, 5: “Zaechoiis 
make haste and come down for to-day, I must abide at thy 
hmise.'’’ The collocation of words is just as it is in Luke 
xxiii, 43. Is, then, the idea that Zaccheus must come down 
to-day, and then go up and stay there the rest of his life ! 
or to-morrow? So too in such passages as Ileb. iii. 7^ 
“The. Holy Spirit saith to-day, If ye will hear,” etc.; 'and 
lleb. iv, 7 ; “As it is mid to-day, If yo will hoar,”’ etc. 
■Now it would bo just as senseless to insist that these j.as- 
sages should bo thus Iranshted and pointed, because “ point- 
ing is not inspired,” as it is to say, for the same reason, 
that the analagous passage in Luke xxiii, 4-3, may be 
pointed as our opponents pretend. Sec also James iv, 13 ; 
“dr who say to-day or to-morrow, we .will go,” etc. The 
above instances however arc sufiident.* ' 

The reference to the passages in Deuteronomy, where 
Moses says: “ I command thee this day,” etc., as* illustra- 
tive of the tem to-day, as here used, evinces the extremity 
to which our opponents are reduced by this text. For in 
his prayer the thief had expressed a time; “Remember me 
when thou oorae.st,” ete. And in Christ’s reply the term 
responds to the when: you ask mo to do it here- 
after, but I do It now. It is true the poor penitent did not 
ask to be remembered that day, as our opponents assert; 
luit docs this hinder that Christ should give him more than 

* Scvml Writcra of the Romish CImreh adopted tl.is oritioism to 
'shm IMlanmm r«pIio»asfollowK : “ This e.xpcsUion is porlh-tlv vidioii 
Virw ,v sRoaio -Veniy, I^oll y," / ' t ■ 

not tl « midier sc-c that he was speaking to him that day ■ all l.cs ill 

ho doca not see hy the adverb io-i/ay, llio reply is given ’to tlio adverb 
f Tta true exposition, therefore, *is that «rih,l.p 11 a.,' , 4 ^ 
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lie askerl 2 Did tlie poor publican ask to be “justi rH'd,"” 
and made a cliild of God, %Yitb all tbe fiillness and prompt- 
ness witli wliicb bis pra.jer was aiiswei’ed? Did tbe prrocli- 
jial siai ask to liave a ring on bis finger, and shoes on bis 
feet, and to be clothed in the ■best robe his iathcr po.s 
sessed 1 And was his prayer therefore not answered ho- 
«‘aiise he got more than he sought 1 Was there wmU nf 
mrigruity betw'ecai the ■ prayer and its answer T’ But suc-h 
olijections are purely theologastrian. 

ihiv opponents also ask ; Why, if the thit‘f believed 
the fbn-lrine of' lh<‘ souPs irnmortality, did he not ask !>o 
nmiembercMl by Christ immediately after death?” But this 
is mtu-ely an objeelion ah ignoraiituL He asked Ik*, eim 
oftiie subjei'ls <.)f ChrisUs kingdom, and surely tlfis iiadutied 
(o'ervtbirig. Paul affirms of himself that he labored and 
toib.M] so that lie miglit a/f/am ifo the resurrecHon of the 
dead,"'^ Yet he do(*.s not consider this as at all incoiisisti.aii. 
with an earnest desire to depart and be with CJrrist. ItJ 
from a de(‘p sense of unworthiness, the thief thought hlni- 
seif unfit to be associated with Christ, this has notliing t<.» 
do with the import of the Saviour's language. AVe know 
not fully what were tbe thiers theological views previous to 
this, his conversioii, though he of course wais familiar witli 
the- figures, etc., of the Jewdsh language ; he may have been 
a Suddueee, or a Nafkingarhm.'^^ But it is not hh lan- 
guage, but that of the Saviour, with wdiieh the argument 
befofi^ us is c<incerned. 

Another objtH'tioii which they bring is on the very verge 
of ])lasphemy, and 'well nigh eltargcs the Saviour with 
utt(‘riug a lalsehood. C. denies that the thief db-d on llu? 
Sana* day with Clirist, and asserts that Christ dit‘d on 
Tluirsday, and wars in the grave all of Fritlay and Saturda}% 
Others n^peat the same idea. It is needless, however, to 
notice these r(3ckh‘ss assertions, except by remarking that- in 
Mark xv, 42, find xvi, 0, it is emphatically stat(‘d that he 
was erncifsed on Friday. It is evident also from tk* fa<*t 
that the Joavs themselves would have put him to death, us 
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4ey did Stepnon, had it not been the day of the passovor 
when It was not lawful for them to put any man to doatJi’ 
Jho blunder of G, and others of our opponents, arose from’ 
then-being ignorant of the fact that while Matthew Mark 
and Luke, who wrote mainly to Jews, calculated (ho time’ 
lom opening to evening, according to the Jewish method- 
>hn, vho VTOte long after the Jewish believers ceased to 
be a majonty in the Church, calculated his time by 1 o 
T.,man m- Asiatic method, from midnight to mid-dav nil 
f-om mid-day to midnight. But it is useless to d 
tnno upon this objection. Mr. Ham, and others of 

l ieftl '"'fr Christ and tile 

tixicf uiiHl Oil the same day. 

term In f 'objection is that paradise is an ambiguous 

f otm‘ of Christ to the male- 

. t ns ambiguous, “on account of our ignorance of the 
precse sense to be attached to the word^anM “ S, 

biiS*" whether the term is am- 

g ous to these winters and their eoadiutors but v-n ii 
. ™ ».b j,„„ „ a,, ^ 1- » 

.» "it tire tt tT" 

s'ishLt" rrr f 

w Iignccous between death and the resurrect;,.., a i 

what profound critics these aTe for himself 

Ol'iS is found in Neh ii 8- T'c i’ -- r ^ ‘ 

. «n iNen. n, 8 ; Eccles. u, 5 ; and Cant, iv, 13. 



Th(" remark tliat |')ni\idise wo/ in tlie sense in 
^vliicli liu* ^Vltr^l is employed in the New Testament, is iMpndly 
pmfoun*'!. J.uke xxiii, 43, asserts its existence in thi‘ 
est riKUsru'r, as ami the thief \vere both in para<list* on 

tijc day they dit*d. Paul also asserts that he svns caiiiiht 
lip iiito paradise*, (citlu‘r in the foody or out of the food\,) 
and nofie font an Aniiihilationist can iniaydne that Ihs* 
A]i«'>stle could have been conveyed into a place tluit lind la* 
existence* And Clnast also expressly declares that the tree 
of life is in the midst of the paradise of ii, 7.) 

language wbi<*fo can conN-ey no other idea tlian that jarra* 
has a jsres'-ni existc,ne«\ 

Their hi.nt tdij(*ction is that Christ was not in paradisiy or 
hi 'a von, until after his resunaadion. See E. loll, ItH); 
(7. 21 ; A. 85 ; J. T. 06; and 8., A}»j>. 8, 9. Here too they 
are ex]>re.ssly rxaitra dieted by others of their writers: F. 
22; IL 2, pp. 75, 76. Those, however, who inaintain the 
tirst pro[H)sition rjiiote, to sustain thoni, John xx, 17: 
^'Ihuch me not^ for I have not yet ascended to my Father 
a |>assage M'liieh w'e shall therefore brie% exarnine. 

This i*xposition is directly eontradleted by the words of 
Cbi’ist in John xvi, 10, in which be tells bis disciples that 
at his death (comp, verses 17-28,) he should go to the 
Father. Evmi Archdeacon Blaekbiiriie is compelled to 
ailmit that these words teach that Christ ascended to heaven 
in the interval l^etweeii his death and. resnrreetion. The 
same idea in substance, as wo have seen, he exjiressed to 
llm dying malefaeu,>r, hlary, to whom he speaks in Jnliu 
XX, 17, doubt l(‘ss knew of liis words in both these insfanctxs, 
and that in the fornuir instance ho expressed his iiitcntiun 
of laduriiing agtiin to the Father aft(T his nisiirreetion, and 
that tla.m bis disei].des sln.inld meet him on earth no mopi*. 
Now the words tratjslated lam not yet ascended^ art^ octtco 
avafdfhjh'a^ tine ]>reterite for the present, according to tin*, 
usage iiiiistrated by Glaasius, Philol, Sac,, lib. iii, tract iii, 
can. 46, 47 ; tdso hj Yiger, Be Idiotis. Onec, c. v, see. 3 ; 
(see also Annotationes Ilermanni, in Vigerurn ;) and by 
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Wmw, p. i, sec. 41. Now every tyro knows that in com- 
position dva has very frequently the force of a^ain. Baipco 
alone means simply to ascend; dvd adds a shade of mean- 
ing. Tims, Matt, iii, 16, “Christ mni 2 ,^ cmain, or re- 
turned.” Matt, xiii, 7 : The thorns which had been cut off 
in Older that the seed might be sown sprang up again. In 
rctemng also to oiir Saviour’s frequent ascent into moun- 
tains, the same word is used. “ He went up again into a 
’»-'ntain.” Matt, v, 1; xiv, 23 ; xv, 23. It is in like 
manner employed in referring to his frequent visits to 
.Jerusalem. “IIo went np again to Jerusalem.” Matt. 
XX, 17, 18 ; Jolm V, 1. “ We go up again^^ Mark x, 32.' 

eee also Mark vi, 51; Luke ii, 42; ix, 28 ; x, 31 ; xix, 28 • 
John Ml, 8, 10, 14; and so too in multitudes of instances’ 
where the uloii, though not expressed in the translation, as it 
IS 111 the Creek, is clearly implied. Now this same composite 
tenn IS used in our text. And as Mary had doubtless heard 
of his rmnarks above referred to, no term can be more 

n" 'Sier.^ ‘‘S'- 

tweiiT Tin t>e- 

t een his death and resurrection, according to chap, xvi, 16, 

I so teach the very doctrine which our opponents en- 
deavor to disprove by quoting them. 

pe import of the phrase iovck me not, un uav ditrcw is 
sufficiently plain. refers to the meird of el" 

ffifwnTe? Orientals. It was to fall 

" l^efore a superior and embrace, or even kiss his feet. 

>v«ur,vctlon)to a,o Father f (tlurt i., ri„ce .ny 

l>etwofn his nisnrreotion and final as interval of the forty days 

(•ipleK, tlw Savionr inav have fW„ o Presenoo of his dis- 

bioBHod. fSeo my wlk oii thp ^ i«^c«ndcd to the abodes of tiio 
tn.nsl.tcd the id4m nli,ul '! IT- S36-83S.) I i.avo 

meaning oonvoyed by U,e ‘■•xhibit the predse shade of 

knows, auidioLtic Lpms^of^nb r*® 

fr< m one language into another! tnuisferrod 
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Bc‘e Luke v, 8 ; vik 8 S 2 -.KmgS 5 . h% 2 T; also 

Jnst‘p]i!is, A 11 ( 14 .. vi, c. xiik 'sec. 18,- and vii, c, xi, see. 2 . 
The idea thereiure is, Do not cUng to me as you 

supposed tliat I shall now at once depart from earth; I de> 
not yet ascend again to the Father. But go airl tell my 
breJhren that, having now arisen, I A7n«/L[the present for 
tile iiiture] aseeral again to my Father, etc. I liave luu'c 
translated tlie find, though the sense is siifficieiitly clear, tn en 
ill olam)\^n i(liorn, without It. 

As the Jews thcire fore employed tlie terms Abrahanfs 
bosom, (.birdtui <d‘ Eden, and Paradise, as synonynmus, and 
were ace-iislomed to say of the good man wluai dying, 
^'’Tu-Jay Jte shttil rest or sit m the bosom of Ahroham^ 
(whence arose also the Chaldaic saying: ^^Seek Pannlise^ 
the ghriom eowitrif of the soulf) f\\ol as Christ used lliis 
language in that sense in wldeh the thicd*. wlio svas a Jew, 
could understand him, so Luke xxiii, 4J, must ev er stand as 
a clear annoniieement of the iminterrupt.ed immortality of 
the soul. The assiiranee given to the expiring penitent was 
also backed by that most solemn form of asseveration, 

(from the root to be true and falthfidf) which tlui 
Scripture em]jioys when it wa:)uld affirm, anything in tlie 
most direct and earnest manner. It is even employed also 
as one of the names of Christ : The Amen, the faithful 
and true wit ness f Ilev. iii, 14. Well therefore might tho 
dying but penitent thief rely on the assurance thus given ; 
nor is the hope misplaced which now cheers the i^xjurlng 
saint, that when tlie agony of death is past, he tot? sliali 
meet his faithiul and beloved Redeemer in paradise. 

7. dlio next passage b> which we shall Invite altention is 
Luke, xxiv, “And as they thus .sj>a.ke, desus himself 

stooti ifi the inidst of them, and saith unto (Ikmu, Peaeo bo 
unto YOU, But they were terrified, and alfriglitcd, ain.{ sup* 
posed that they had seen a spirit And he said unto thonu 
Why are ye troubled? and why do [«ueh] thoughts arise 
within your hearts'! Behold my hands and my feet, that 
it is I myself; handle me, and see; for a spirit hath net 
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flphli and bones as ye see me have.” See also Job iv 
1:3-17 ; Matt, xiv, 20 ; Mark vi, 40. That the basis of 
the fear hero mentioned, as associated with this sudden ap- 
j)e.irauco of Christ, was the belief of the Jewish doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul, will not be questioned, for 
they saw and recognized his form. 

1 refer to this passage particularly to illustrate the 
manner in which our opponents openly , falsify the Serip- 
tiiri's in order to get rid of their testimony. E. 100, for 
ox;im],>Ie, thus quotes and remarks upon it: “ Luke x.a:iv,'87 • 

1 hey supposed that they had seen a spirit.’ Verse 39 ' 

• It is I ; for a spirit liath not flesh and bones.’ In this 
place Gricsbaeh puU p/urniama in the margin, which doubt- 
less is the true reading.” This is one of the many fitlse 
statements which this illiterate production is seatterino- 
throiigli file country. The same assertion is also made 
hy A. ()0, an equally reckless and illiterate work. Grics- 
bjich, on verso 37, notes that ^dvraapa, though suggested 
as a i-c.ading in that verse, is yet without authorifi/,''Zul is 
to he repudiated; while in respect to verse Sd no such 
readjnghad ever been suggested, so that in both these venses 
iTvevpa (spirit) is the undisputed reading. No censure can 
be too severe upon men who can thus falsify the express 
dedaratioiis of God’s word in order to deceive the unwarv. 

»., App. 13, supposes that spirit here does not moan the 
spirit of a man, and adds : are spirits, but have 

not a body of flesh and bones.” H. 2, p. 88, with his 
usual learning, maintoins tliat the reference “ is not to the 
luimr spirit, but merely to spiritual existence ; ” and as 
t hri.s‘ *)o.s not use the “ possessive pronoun,” and say “ mil 
spirit, hath not flesh and bones,” he oaimot admit tlia't hero 
IS a"y^pr<«f “of the theory of disembodied himiau e.x- 
^ passages, he, ineroh^ imnlir «the ox- 

istenw. of other beings, who arc called spirits:'' 

. i I 0 Sam. xxviii,) no one accpiiited 

9h their theology will deny ; and such was their belief in 
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the time of Clirist. The disciples retniiiod this flni'tniie 
dirriie^f tlic wliole time- of tlieir ■intercourse with Clirist, and 
tliong'h early expressed by them., ■ (see Matt, xiv, 26 ,) he 
fiev>.‘r corrected the Pagan fable,’' and “ false and p^r- 
nieious delnsion,” and “wicked superstition./’ as onr oj>- 
porients name it, but permitted them to entertain it fully. 
And even now, after Ms resurreetion, their minds are still 
influenced by the sa.me id'eas, and , yet he gives not the 
sliglitt^^st intimation that they are inaceiirate. A fact u'bicli, 
<:»f itsidf, full}- «.lemonstrates the aiinihilati^.Hi the«ny to l.fc a 
and pertiicjon.s delusion. 

In the passage before us he appeared to tlie e]e\aaa am! 
addn-sssMl tlnau with his usual and well known saiutalion, 
“/V'CV' hn Nnfo yov.''^ They saw him distinctly and eh^arly 
bofure them. They had entertained doubts, liowcvi!!*, 
ti> wliether he W(‘re really risen from the dead; ainl as 
now ap]‘ea,!X‘d in their midst after they liad fasterH.!*! tlv,;*, 
doors, they supposed that his material body could not 
come thus amongst them uriptu'ceived. d'heir doubts as 
his aotual resurrection were reviv(M|, and in tlieir finr liny 
cried out, supposing that, after all, lie was cmly a spirit. 
The reader can decide whether, under such eircunistanecs, 
it is su]>posalde tliey could have believed that wliat tiny 
saw bof(a*e them might liave been any other spirit than 
Ins own. lie replies to the thoughts which were rising in 
tlieir hearts by saying, ^^Handle me and src.” Of course, 
there forte they had reeogui/.ed ike form.^ and needt*d tuiiy 
to 1)0 assru'ed of the reality of his corporeal presentH). 

In his reply the Saviour confirms their lahtd' in tlu‘> 
rtvility of the disembodied state of the linnmn spirit, 
the fact tliat lie did not, liy assuring them that all su«b 
fours \vert‘ ungrounded, correct the impression whioh liny 
tmLndaiued. Our Annihilatioiiists, with the views wlihh 
they profess, would doubtless have done so at onct^, for Iboy 
ar(‘. continually asserting this in every variety <4’ form, 
Tliey would have corrected it at the foiuitain iiead, 
ciully if thoy had known, as Christ did know, tliat multi- 
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Lules of his most devoted followers, in every age, wo 
rely this fact as coiKlusive evidence hnnjan 

soul exists when separated from the body. Why then did 
n)t our ])lesscd Saviour thus correct it, as they would 
crrtaiulj have done ? There is but one satisfictory answer 
t(j this question, namely, the views which these men entei'taln 
and advocate are the femrse of the truth; for it would be 
dj4.* most infamous blasphemy to pretend that they are more 
zealous tlian Christ or his apostles were in removing erroi 
and iiKaih%atmg the truth. 

8. I have already referred to the language of Stephen in 
Acts vii, 50 : ‘‘ Lord Jesus receive my spirit ; ” arid to the 
siiinlar language of our blessed Saviour when dying. (Luke 
xxiii, 46.) I here introduce it again, merely to expose the 
luanmn- in which our opponents endeavor to evade the tes- 
timonv furnislied by those passages. 

€.44 says: “ On a careful examination of the text, it 
does not ajipear that he [Stephen] prayed to the Lord to 
recanvc it [his spirit.] The record states: Then they [the 
Jews] ran upon him, [remkd and ridiculed him,] and cast 
him out of the city, and stoned him. "Now it semns it was 
the same they that ran upon khn, and calling upon God, 
and saying, I^ord Jesus, receive my spirit. But it may be 
asked wiiy the Jews should say, Lord Jesus, receive my 
spirit? Only by mocking the confidence of Stephen in tlie 
S^iviour,^’ etc. In that prof mind treatise, the Bible versus 
Tradition,” E. 08 says: ‘'^The grammar of the text charges 
the saying^ ^Lord Jesus, receive my spirit,’ upon the wicked 
Jew,% and aft-trw'ard records what Stephen did and said.” 
To jubtiiy this criticism, the authors of this liook make a 
show of quoting tlie expression itself in Greok, 

The orighml here has no various readings in MSB., ami 
Is a» follows : mi iki6o66Xovv rdr 'Zrs<pavov, emmXoif£’ 
mu gal Xiymm. Kvi^ib etc. This language is of 

the plainest and simplest form and charaeUu' ; nntliing 
therein is in imy %vay involved. The word for they .stoned 
m plural, and expresst^s the act of the Jews; while tlko 
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for ifivocating, or calling God, is singular, and 

rt^lntos directly to Stephen ; nor is there the rciriotest pos> 
sihllity of mistake in the matter by any one who under 
stands the language sufficiently to distinguish a p1iii*al turiii 
from a singular. What then is to be thought of the asser- 
tion that the grammar of the text charges upon the 
wicked Jews” the calling tipon God ^ One of two things 
is true in relation to it; either it is another instance of 
those reckless niisstatements of which tlie hook 
versm^ Tradition” is so full, and wliich a])pcar to lie dts 
signed to deceive the unwary; or it is declarative ol’ the 
real amount of knowledge possessed by tin* aullusrs of that 
Ixjok, wlio, while they profess to quote Grt*ek and criticise 
it as though it were perfectly lamiliar to them, dt> not even 
understand the merest rudiments of the language. Whleh- 
ever of these alternatives he chosen, the public will be at 
no loss how to appreciate the claims of such writers to be 
iuteHigiU'it and conscientious advocates of trutli.'^' 

\V iAzi geni \ IS thus eomments on the passage : '^^Meceive 
mg spirit: even that nobler part of the substance of a rian, 
now about to be separated fj’oin the body.” One meaning 
ah.uie could have been by the Jews attached to the words 
of Stephen, (see Wisdom iii, 1, 2,) and that is apparent upon 
the very surface of the expression. lie, te)o, by being 
filled with the Holy Ghost, was secured from error. Now 
lie could not have commended his spirit to Christ, if he be- 
lieved either that he had no spirit, or that it was amiilii- 

I am the more particular in calling attention to this work heeaas<j it 
is regarded })y nuuiy oi' this sect as their ablest pnalnction, and it is 
well calculated to deceive the unwary and igfiioj'imt. They «*ail it i 
two-edged sword ; ” it is recommended in the most laudatory ternifi, and 
cireuhited by their agents through the length .and broiuith of the lauil. 
They a>.s<‘rt tliiit the evangelieal clergy ure afraid to rend it, and that if 
Dr. Beeeher had only possessed a copy of it, his mind Would have },>ceii 
so fully relieved by its perusal that he would probably not have publisln d 
Ins ConiUet of Ages.” They utlinn too that the editors of our religious 
pjHiss are afraid to notice it; yet 1 liesitate not to repeat, t hut a more 
grossly illiterate publieution has not been issued from the press m 
modern times. 
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lated or ponshed with the body at death, and never rovu- -i 
again except m conjunction with the body itself- fr ,. ■ 

« » .f ics v«i,e. : 

of >10 cormqmmt nhat becomes of If Soe ^ - 
Tlie ftct, then, that Stephen, under thes " 
stances, did disoriininate between soul and body anirir*' 

his anxiety m the hour of death relatod f ^ fi r’ ^ ^ 

««k »,i r " 

while Matthew (xxvii 5()t ! I y 

most <.*ij j{>]iatic maiijK*]* wEa'“^ J- the idea in the 

•V">iV. TJie iiitelJi^ent 'readw-^'ill /i/a 

the fiiot here prosonted ■.« « i tippreciate 

the soul’s sepa, -ate existence.'’”’ 

«tge, (i xxiib c4'!)t wSit Is rx®”‘ “! 

tjHTC is no resurrection, t i 

«yy«Ao«, i>,jre wm>a. Now that t f s Tt" 

<l«ny that man befi.re liis doatl. did not 

iigriit jnhicipio, xvhich is called^tir"'*’’"'] ^ 

What then was th^ “■ 

'«i<‘nce of the human .soirit in ' ^ 

mrx, as here distinguished froniaimpr’ift "**^***^7 

the departed spirit of man (f 'J'x-.stiou 
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10. Tlie next passage to ^vhich we invite attention is 
2 I or. V, 1-9 : “For we know that if otir oartlil}' Ik rase of 
this ta.l>e]’naele were dissolved, we have a laiildhig of Und, 
a fjonse not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, loir 
m this we groaii, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon with 
r>ur house which is from heaven; if so he that hehig clotlied 
we shall not he found naked. For we that aro. in tills 
tab;.*niric]o do groan, being burdened; not for that we would 
be unclothed, but clotlied iijxin, that mortality might he 
swallowed up of life. Now he that hath wrought us fm* the 
selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us f/n> fv/r- 
o/ the Sjiirif. Therefore wc arii alw.ays confident, 
k!i<evi}ig that while we are at home in tlie hod 3^ are 
absent troni the .Lord, (for we walk by liiith and imt by 
sight.) We are eoididmit, I savg and willing ratiicr te ]»e 
absent from the body and to be present witli tlie Lord. 
Wherefore we labor, that whether present or absent, we 
may h^^ accepted of him.” 

The ])aragra]di of which this passage is tlie ccaiclusiun 
<‘onimeQces at chap, iv, IT, and its coiuiecfnni tlierewith is 
so obvious that nothing but carelessness in dividing the New 
Testament into chapters could have occasioned tlie separation. 

If this passage contained all tliat the. word of <}r>d has 
taught on the subject under discussion, one might suppose 
that it was of itself sufficient to settle the question of the 
souFs conscious existence after the dissolution of the body. 
A few remarks upon it therefore are all that can lie here 
required. 

lit* ^ lie was, ill llie .seetarian seiirio, a Pharisee and not a .Su(h]ik‘t‘c, 
This was Holeinnly aninninipfur them in siH the points <kw.j<ciiiitlii.u* tlji-ii* 
]H>i‘u]iarity on the Sialdueeeaii liypothesis. 1 ofler it now in oonihlt-uee 
us a eoneliisive arjunanent a<(ainst destnietionisin, airainst J^adduet-iTin, 
iujuJHst niati rlalisin in every form of it. Tlie resurrection tif the Oeud, 
tlic exh.leiu'ti of an.u'els lunl spirits, and the es''erkstiii,o‘ existcMuu^ uruiun, 
ddur in happiiu'.sB or misery, were the whole eoiistitncpts of u 
ihiiil anirnu-Mi tliesc to be trno wiieu he soleimily declared that he was. in 
opposition t<t the ske]jUeisiii of the Saddiieees, a Idiarisec in llhtli and 
by dU'X'ent ; not iin-ivly tlie son of a PharlHoe, but a Pharisee liiinbelf,” 
tJee ‘dale and Heath, by Pn-sident Campbell, of Bethany, Vu. 
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I have remarked that the passage is, hy an arbitrary 
rVn islon, sevt'red from its proper connection with verses IT 
{uid 18 of the previous chapter. In verse 1 the apostle 
directly reters to the ahlictions mentioned in those verses, 
and the obvious connection is the following: ‘‘But even if 
those utllictious should come to the worst and destroy e)ur 
life, let we know that when this tabernacle, this eaithly 
tent, IS taken down, we have an eternal mansion in the 
iieave.ns which shall receive us.” And in enlarging ii]>on 
this llioughl, he adds that the desire of the soul is ii<jt so 
nnah to he ttndoihed as ciotked ujion 'svith its lioosc from 
In-avian {mnl to which he had referred in his former ejfislh*, 
1 ( oi'. \v, 3r)--55,) that so it might neither be^ unclothed nor 
cnntinije naked. ^Mlenee,” says he, ‘‘we groan and desire, 
not so much to be unelothed as to be clothed upon with 
that laiaveiil}’ body, that so mortality may be absorbed 

(nut A/ us some think it to be, but) hf/ /(/k” In 

other words, wliile death, though it unclothe us, is desirable, 
amid our aillietions, (Phil, i, 21,) us it will bring us into the 
ilsibhi presence of our Lord; yet, a.s the soul in its sepa- 
rate state i.s unclothed, we still more desire our final 

triumph over death and the grave ; and to this we look 

forward vSteadily, for wc have received the Spirit as a 
pledge or earnest that it shall be achieved. (See Rom. 
viii, 23; 1 Cor. xv, 54; Rev. vi, 0-11.) Both ideas, 
therefon^, are here advanced: first, that the soul, when 
its earthly body dies, shall enter tlie heavenly mansion, 
(John xiv, 2;) and secondly, that it looks forward md.- 
withstanding to its reunion with the body, when that 
body shul! have been raised and glorified, or when it 
has bc^come a spiritual body. For the separate state 
the soul, however blissful and perfect, is still, in a 
sense, an unnatural one; as it was not ereated for a 
separate existence, and it m not in acicordanee with tiiat 
of our Bwlwmer, and hmee. the soul still looks terward 

* Tliat dpiam litm wrmc m pluhi. Bm Mutt, i, IS ; J.uku ix, yCl : 
KVd, IS ; iliil ii, B ; iU, ^ ; |{tb. 11, 
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to it. and desires the period when it shall be fully like 
liiuu* 

Iji this passage, as in Phil, i, 23, there is an obvious an- 
tit bi-sis: to be until Christ is contrasted with oi/r continuance 
in this world. And hence, while we are at home, or 
gojtujni In the body, we are absent from the Lord. But how 

* Tilt* Cliurcli now in heaven is not in its fixed and ultimate, but In a 
projLO'essive, sulxirdinute, and preparatory state. The state In wiiicli 
thrv are in is in order to another. In the employments in wliieh they 
are now e.xeivised, th<fy look to that which is stiil fiiture, to their con- 
HiiniUiatr, statr. wjjieh they iiave not yet: arrived at. Their present 1 mi »- 
pinrs.-' is, in many resjiects, siibordmate to a future, and (Ind in his 
dealings willi thiau has a oonstunt and perpetual rcs.|tect to tin.: great eoii- 
sunmiulieii ui’ all things. So it is both with respect to tin?, saints and 
aiigcls; all tilings in heaven imcl earth, arid throughout tlie uni verse, are 
ill a state of pre]»arution for the state of eonsiinimation ; all tie- wlit-ds 
are going, lame of them stop, and all are moving in u direction to the 
l:i<t and most perfect state. As the Clmrch on earth is in a state of pre- 
paration for the resurrection state, so is that part of the Ohureh wliieh 
is in heaven. It is God’s manner to keep things always progressive, in 
a |irepara1ory slate, as long as there is another cliunge to n more perfect 
siate yet ].»ehind. The saints in this world are progressive, and all 
tlfuiiis relating to them are subordinate and preparatory to the more 
]terfeet state of heaven ; which is a perfect state, in tliat it is a state of 
freedom from sinful and uneasy imperfections ; but wiien the saints are 
got to heaven, there is another great change yet behind; there is yet 
aimtlier state, which is that fixed and ultimate, and most perfect state, 
for wliieii the whole general assembly both in heaven and earth are 
dvisigned, and tlierefore they are still progressive. Not but that I believe 
the saints will la* i-irogressive in kimwledge and happiness to all eter- 
nity. But when I say the Chnrch is progressive before the resurrection, 
I mean that they are progressive with a progression of preparation fur 
aimtlierand more perfect state; their state is itinerary, vialory ; their 
stati*, their employments, tlieir glory and happiness, are suhordiuute and 
preparatory to a future, more glorious state,” (President .Edwards, 
Works, vol. viii, p, oup. New Vork. 1830.) i8ee also the remarks of 
!MUller, in “ Duolrine of Sin,” ii, pp. 333-337 ; and Calvin Instil., iil). ili, 
cap. XXV, see, 0. And ft>r the earlier view see Tertulliun, Do Aainu, 
ca’p. Iviii ; Chrysostom on Philippinim, and Augustine Civitute lujj, 
lib. xx% cap. ix, and also xv. See also his Pe CTcnesi, lib. xii, cap. xxxv. 
lie sometimes carried iiis view of the subject almost to extremes, u." in 
l)e Civ, .Dei, iih. xii, cap. ix; and in Knurrut, in Ps. 30, Cone. 1, s(?e. lU. 
Ihii his object here w-as evidently to free himself from tlic irnj utu- 
tion of entertaining the doctrine condemned by diistln Martyr and 
others, to wiiieli reference will be made in another chapter. Bee also 
Ambrose, l)e Cain et Abel, lib. ii, cap li, see. 9. 
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ean wo be absent from him when “to live is Christ?” and 
when every true Lclievor walks with him, and ciijevs n coi-,. 
Mnousiiess of his presence? To this inquiry, w’hicli ooiild 
not but suggest itself in this eoimection, the ajiostlc answei-s 
siihstiiiitially, that though this is even so, yet while in th- 
holly, we being abscait from the Lord, it 'is hy faith that 
we thus walk and enjoy his presence, and not by sighi, 

(« I'Oi, iv, 1b;) but when uhstuit from the hody wc shall 

enjoy his presence ; wo shall walk Sy sight and uot 

hy fiiiih.*- And thus clear is it that the soul in its separate 

I'fate shall be in the full possession of its native powers. 

Ill the. application of the argument furni.shed by this pus 
sage against the tlieory of our opponents, it is suilicient to 
rinnurk that the apostle affinns that what he. here announces 
is matter of ah.solute knowledge. ^‘For we hiote that if 
oiir earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
ha^■u a building of God, a bouse not made with liaiuls, 
I'tcriial in the heavens.” For the pious soul, tliercfore, 
there^ is not only thi.s earthly tabernacle, hut a heavenly 
man.-<ion, and when the torrner is di.ssolved, the latter .shall 
be its dwelliiig-placc. (.lohn xiv, 2; Hob. -xii, 22-24.) 
Nothing can be more directly contrary' than this, to the 
notion that the apostles and primitive believers expeeted 
no happiness until the day of the. resurrection. For why- 
long to put off this earthly tabernacle, wherein thev could 
be so useful in doing the work of Christ, when they knew 
that, by dying they could bo broiiglit no nearer the fruition 
ot future bliss? For in that case deafh, so fir from being 
ynin, .i.s f aid calls it, (Phil, i, 21.) would, on the. contrary, 
be inesihnable loss, depriving the believer of opporlmiifies 
lor use.fuliw,ss, and of making still higher atta,iunienl.s in llm 
divine life, all of which every Christian feels to be truly 
dear to the heart. And it may be further remarked, ib;.”t 
tweording to the theory of our opponente there is no such 
thing as being, in any sense, aiseiit from the hody. The 

» See on the Second Advent,” cW., by Rev. J. tV. Brooks 

Khiuy vi|l, p, 87* ' * 
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$onl is inseparable from tlie body, and of course perishes 
with it, and exists not again until the body is reconstriieted 
at die resnrreetioiu There cannot be a more direct an- 
tisgoiiisrn than this to the language of the apostle in the 
foregoing passage. 

Tlic expositions which our opponents give of this text are 
not only contradictory to each other, but absolutely beneath 
criticism and unworthy of notice. The reader, if so dis- 
posed, may consult them in C. 40; D. 160-164 ; II. 1, 
p. 116, and.II 2, pp. 78-80'; A. 87-SD-; G. 19.;, F.^2-6, 
and 8-1 i; J. T. SI; E. 156; W. 115-119; and Hud. 
255-256. 

] 1. The next passage is 2 Cor. xii, 2-4 : “ I knew a man 
in Christ above fourteen years ago, {whether in the body, 
I ctuiriot tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell; 
(lod knoweth;) such a one caught up to the third heaven. 
And I knew such a man, (whether in tlie body or out of the 
body 1 v'annot tell ; God knoweth ;) how that ho was 
caught up into paradise, and heard unspeakable words, 
whieli it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 

That the statements in this passage inevitably imply, in 
the mind of their author, a full belief of the separahlUty 
of the soul or spirit from the mere corporeal frame or 
body, no seiious mind will venture to call in question. A 
mail who believes that the soul is only tlie result of cor- 
poreal organization, could not employ such or similar lan- 
guage in conveying his views ; and the passage must stand 
as ail eternal protest against the attempts now being made 
to harmonize Divine revelation with the material phi- 
losophy. 

The apostle here distinctly avers that he wnis cauglit or 
snatched up to (y/prray?/ lidg) the third heaven, and into (elr) 
paradise. On this point he is direct and positive, and (expresses 
ir> duubt whatever. He knew the man (that is, iiims(‘]f) 
who was so caught up. lie does, how' ever, express a doubt 
whether it were in the body or out of it ; and hence it is 
obvious that he might have been conv^eyed thither in either 
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of those methods, ot as well m one way as in the other. 
And be further affirms that during this rapture or trans|>oii> 
atiun he heard uns 2 >eakable words, which plainly infers a 
full eoiiseiousness on his part wdiile the rapture continued ; 
and it is, moreover, implied in the phrase, “ which it is not 
lawful for a man to utter,” that he still retained those un 
speakahle words in his rcnieinhrance. 

The elfort of SUchtingius and others to represent this 
viision (see Matt, xvii, 0, for the import of this word, and 
§ sub-sec. 2, above) as of the same character as that 
of E/ekiel (xi, 24*, xxxvii, 1) and John, (Rev. xvii, 
xxi, 10,) is witliout the slightest reason, as a mere iJiumsai 
of those passages will show, hi these instances all is ex- 
pressly said to be d<»nc ev nvevfMarL^ hi the nplrii; but 
nothing of this kind is intimated in the case of Paid, in 
verse 1, he indeed speaks of “visions and revelations <.»f 
the Lord,” but he refers them to what he saw during this 
rapture. And then, further, he confesses that he cannot tell 
whether lie was then in the body or out of it ; wheivas in 
all mere visions, properly so called, the soul continues in 
the body ; and he moreover avers that he heard there,, that 
is, in paradise,, unspeakable ’words. Of course, then, he 
was there,, as above remarked.* 

The question has been raised whether the apostle here speaks 
of more thmi one rapture. The opinion of all the ancients, 
as Whitby remarks, seems to be that he w'as taken up at 
dilTerent times into diilerent places, irencetes says that 
“ho wjis eixught up into the third heaven, and 'was again 
carried into paradise.” Tertidliun speaks in the same 
manner; and A}///?//aw 2 ?/sasks, “ Who can endure the notion 
of Orii^en,, which placed paradise in the thir<l heaven I ” 
That the raptures were distinct seems probable irmri 
ve.m'‘s 1 aiKl 7, in which the apostle speaks ol* vimom and 
nmhtkm. Methodius inferred the same also from the 
rc|>eiitlott of the phume “ whether m the etc*, which 

would hate beim tuTOcessary conoernlng one and the same 
♦ Ste Hr. comawntary on tMa> whole passage. 
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Tision. “ For hence,” sajs he, the apostle intimates that 
hi', had seen two gnart visions, being twice caiight up, first 
into the tliird heaven, and then into paradise.” This point, 
howtw'er, is of Imt little moment to our argument, one well- 
estal)lislie*l instance of the kind being as good as a thonsand. 

It is cbvions, therefore, from this passage, that the soul 
may exist separate from the body, and that in the separate 
state it may retain its capacity to ■witness and understand 
<‘el<\stial. tilings ; since, were the soul inseparable from the 
]>(»dy. the a|>ostle never conld have entertained a douht 
wlndlx'r, during tlie rapture, he was in the body or out of 
the Injdy. 

Our opponents do not seem disposed to meddle with this 
passage. Di*. \Vhately and Mr. Iludson pass it in silence, 
and the Annihilationists touch it only eurrerite caiamo, and 
oiler nothing wliich calls for reply. A. 89 seems out of 
patience with it ; and S., Append. 13, utters childish non- 
sense.* IL 2, p. 89, says: ‘‘It will suffice to remark that 
Paul could not mean that his soul ’was his eonseioos |:>erson- 
nl ity, capable of a separate existence apart from his body, 
and that in this disembodied state he might have been 
‘caught up to the third heaven.’” And E. 154 says noth- 
ing that has not been fully met in the foregoing exposition. 
As to the rest of the Annihilation family now existing, they 
follow the example of Dr. Whately, and preserve silence on 
fhe subject. Nor have the Materialists and soul-sleepers of 
former times fared any better in their attempts to set 
asitic this bistirnony. 

Dr. Priestley, however, assails it with his usual intrepid- 
fry, and says that the apostle here refer.s to a visimi, “ in 
w’hiib he WTis in paradise, -which is the place of the virtuous 
drad;” hut that “it by no means followaTrom this repre- 
sentation that there is any such pdaw, as this pariwlise, of 
general reet'ptaclo of the dead.” This truly is to interpuvt 
Sculpture wdth a sledge hammer. 

ArcMeacon Blackburne, a “soul-sleeper,” and the last of 
<mr opponents to whom need refer, says, in reference 
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to iJio passage: “ St. Paul was taken up into paradise, but 
wheOier in the body or out of the body he could not ’tell. 
Parialisc, therefore, for anything this apostle knew, might 
be a rofcjitaclc for bodies as well as souls.”* Tliis vulgar 
Biieer, to which I refer, however, only to show to what ox 
treniitios our opponents are driven in their efforts to sot 
aside the inspired testimony, will have but little weight 
with those who reflect that Enoch and Elijah, and our 
blrssixl Pedeemer, and those mentioned in Matt, .xxvii, 53 , 
had all, in their bodies, preceded the apostle to paradise, or 
the third heaven. Had Dr. Blackburne read only the 
candid note of Sliehtingius on the passage, he would”havo. 
Idushed, if that were possible, at this abortive attempt at 
ridieiih.', 

Itl. The next passage to which wo shall call attention is 
I hil. i, 21-2-1: “For to me to live is Christ, and to die is 
gain. But if I live in the flesh, this is the fruit of my labor ; 
yet what I .shall choose I wot not. Fo^ I am in a. strait 
l)otwi.xt two, having a desire to depart, and to be with Christ 
which i.s far better. Nevertheless, to abide in the flesh is 
more needful for you.’- 

In the verso whidi immediately precedes this passage, 

I aid had expressed his earnest hope and o.xpectation tliat 
Christ should be magnified by him, whether through life or 
dirough death. He adds, in verso 21 : “ For to me to live 
is Christ, and to die is gain;” or, as it would be better 
rendered: “For to me, in both life and death, Christ is 
that so Christ may bo, as he truly is, the subject 
of wich mcmlicr of the passage, and not merely an attrilmto 
of the first. It were easy to establish the justice and pro 
pnety of tins criticism on purely philological grounds, ns 
Moll as from the analogy of faith ; but it is not required in 

intorro«<!iate p, m. 

^ EngliHh tmuslution 
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this e' Miiieciioii ; for so far as the present discuss ioii is eoii- 
Ci.-rntfi, vre are. willing the passage should stand as it docs 
iii our most excellent version. The reader, however, who 
may feel interested in the inqiiirj, can consult the note of 
ialviii in loco, 

Christ is, therefore, says the apostle, ‘‘ gain to me while 
I live; and this is the fruit of rriy labor. For if 1 live, 
W'hat else Is iiiy life but Chi'ist, that I may hope in him, * 
jo'ijaek him, honor him, serve and worship him ; that is, 
«‘xpress Christ in all iiiy actions, and say and do all thiivis 
to {he glory erf liis name. He is gain also to iric wliuii 1 
die, for then 1 shall be absent from the body ami i^resent 
vidi him, and shall rest from my labors; and heiaaa 1 am, 
in a, strait betwi.am the two ; for 1 ha\'e a desire to d(;part 
and U> be with him, which for me is far better; ami yet 1 
am viliiiig to remain here, or abide in the flesh, ainl lalr.rr 
far Christ, and to do you good ; for this is inore ncHaifiil f a* 
your welfare. And I am willing to forego the bliss of 
heaven f n* a season in order that 1 may lie a beiieiil. to yon. 
Thus life and death being good, and each to Ih*. desire<l, i 
know not which to choose.” Sneh is the jdain and natural 
import of the paragraph. But we shall now notice the, 
manner in which it is treated by our opponents, 

IL 2, pp. (58, 78, ill explaining it, shows how' death was 
ffain to the apostle; and yet, on p. 70, quotes many texts 
to prove that death is the penalty of the law, and the most 
teri'ilile of all tilings to man, 

G. 20 says; ^‘The apostle docs not affirm ihii he ex- 
pected to be witli Christ iimnediatehj on his dejuirturiu 
tliougii sueli would ])e a fair construction of his words, if it 
were*. m,)t a. viohition of the general tenor of Divine truth 
on this subject,” F. 11-14 explains it thus: ^‘Between 
living and dying on one hand, and departing on Ihe otimr, 
Paul wa.s in a strait, and not betw^een living and dying.” 
By fie]Ki.rting he means going to Christ after tbrj resurrec- 
tion; so that, according to this writer, Paul was in a strait 
whether he should now live or die, or now depart some 
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thousands of years In advance of the march of time. The 
reader will judge whether such an idea w'-ere likely to enter 
the mind of an intelligent man. E. 139, however, says: 
‘vMark, reader! he was perplexed between the two, 
whether to choose life or to choose death ; they were both 
equally indifferent to him.” Thus they hallucinate. Sev- 
eral of them likewise endeavor to show, in utter violation 
of all grainmatical usage and propidety, that the re- 
fmvd to in verse 21 is gain to Christ, and not to Paul. 

A. 01, E. 145, and Hud, 256, 257, endeavor to render 
verso 23 as follows: “For I am in a strait betwixt two, 
having a desire to return^ and be with Christ, which is far 
better.” But to return whither T How is this to be ex- 
plained unless on the principle asserted in the Conflict of 
Ag(‘sp’ and surely these men do not entertain that idea, as 
it would utterly destroy their materialism. \\.vaXv(j>) is em- 
ployed only ill one other place in the New Testament, (Luke 
xii, 30,} and though there translated ‘‘ return,” it properly 
means they wait till their Lord shall de/part from 

the wedding, and come and Jcnoch to be received. And so 
the noun dvaXvaig, used only in 2 Tim, iv, 6, means simply 
depart since our opponents can hardly suppose that 
Paul there says, “ the time of my return [that is, of my 
resurrection] is at hand.” But dra, in composition, is not 
always to bo translated, as every one knows ; (see, for ex- 
ample, Aktt. ii, 14; iv, 1 ; xiv, 19; Luke ii, 22; xiv, 10 ; 
Acts XX, 3; xxii, 13;) though it may impart a shade of 
meaning in most Ciises, 

Tlie iibove-narned wwiters, however, and all the others, 
(see A. 90; C. 40; S., App. 9, 21,22; W. 84, 85, HO,) 
nnite in assuming the position on the subject whidi is ]u*t^ 
mmted as follows by its two ablest advocates^ Jolm Cndlius 
and Dr. Pr’uistley, Crellius says, in almost the very words 
of Archbishop \Vh«ately : Because the time bctwe<‘n death 
and the resurrcxtioii is not to he reckoned, tluuadbre tiie 
apostle might speak thus, though the soul has no sense of 
anything jffter death.” Priestley says : ‘‘ The apostle, con 
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sklering his own situation, would iiatti rally 3unnect tlio end 
i5,r tills life with the commencement of another and a ]>eltci\ 
as he would have no perception of any interval between 
tliein. That the apostle had no view of any state siim’t <^>f 
the coming of Christ to judgment, is evident from the 
|)hrase that he makes use ' of, namely, heing with Christy 
\vliicli can only take place at his second coming. Toi’* 
Christ himself has said that he would come again, and tliat 
lie would take his disciples to himself, which clearly implies 
tliat they were not to be with him before that time.’’^' 

Now the strait in which the apostle felt himself to be was, 
whether lie sliould then cboose that life which would still 
enable him to do inany things for Christ and his sutli^ring 
numd)ers, or that life which was consequent on a departure 
from the present life, and which would bring him to lx* with 
Christ. It was a present strait in which he stood, ami a 
clmhe of then existing alternatives. And tlie contrary idea 
assei t(*d by our opponents, that the choice was \\iietlier he 
slnmld )LOw live on and toil and sutfer, or 7iow depart and 
be with Christ after the resurrection, when the resmTectioii 
was yet thousands of years distant, is simply absurd. For 
so far fi'om these presenting an alternative, the one does not 
in any way conflict with the other, since his living on earth 
any length of time could in no way affect his being with 
Christ after the resurrection, and could neither hasten nor 
retard that event. And for the same reason the alterna- 

Tile assoilinn in this last sentence is thoroiiglily demolislieJ by J>r. 
Knapp, lis inllows: S]K'aking of John xiv, 1-7, he says; “Neqnc 
ound jios nnVndaiit verba, Tra/iv, l'f>xo/J.ai* Quo cniin sciisu iiiec diraU” 
ttir, id vel cx eonniuUo y;'., iutclligi potest; ,5iii e/ma md amat—-fum Pnict 
nuna aiiinhil • atqav wl etmi canemus^ Qpud mm hthiMnnuifi, In 
cundoxi ijiaupu; sriitontiaiii idem ille vs. 21, dicit; nxn.; 

ffUivnnK ')nt ipd exldhfo, Yid. Es. 57, 15. Kcni}»t‘ saeri Scrip- 

icpaa ut exteri, Dcum lis appwplitquare ad cos 

vtiiu'i. vcl pnr]iil)eijt, cpiibiis propitlus est, qiios adjuvat, aiit sin- 

gulari ali<piu benevobaitiie snoc docuincnto dignatiir. Comp. Exoil. 
XX, ; Psa. llx, 20; Ixiv, 4; ITos. vi, .3; Each, il, 10, 11; Mutt, 
sviii, 20! ; 2 Thu. iv, 17 ; Apoc. iii, 20 .” — Scrlpta varii Arguwinii^ tom. 

\ p. 2-S6. 
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Live could not be whether he should still live, and labor, 
and sulfcr for Cliristj' or depart into unconscious, j«n-iess 
nothingness; for, first, he always esteemed it a high privi- 
lege to live and suffer for Christ, (see verse 29,) ainl 
secondly, he who so loved his brethren that he’ could wish 
liiniself accursed that he might thus save them, would never 
have felt himself in a strait if called to choose between 
living and laboring for them, or abandoning their service 
for a condition in which he could neither do them good, nor 
enjoy the presence of his Saviomv And of course the oft 
repeated remark of Dr. Whately and the rest of this schue], 
that the soul would be unconscious of the lapse of lime, 
]«as no bearing on the question. The point is, siiujiy, 
Cijuhl a man of PauFs selffsaerificing spirit, and of his in- 
tense love for souls, and for the promotion of God’s glory, 
be ill any strait wliether to cdioose a continuance of life 
witii tliose. glorious privileges, or an utter extinction of 
being f.)r all coming time. 

The same truth is evident from many other considera- 
tions. 1. It is evident from the fact that he could sen/, 
^fior me to live is Christ and if during the long term 
elapsing between death and the resurrection (whether he 
should feel it or not) his conscious union with Christ was 
to be interrupted and broken ; then, as ali-eady stated, 
death, so far from being gain to him, must prove to be in- 
estimable loss, by depriving him of all opportunity for 
serving, and glorifying, and enjoying Christ To ])c thus 
deprived of that sweet communion and intercourse which 
he possessed while here, and to receive nothing in lieu of 
it save what a stone would possess, could this be gain to 
him, a gain to be greatly desired? If so, on what piiri- 
ciphi? The same argument which would prove 11 gain in 
such a case, would prove it gain on the supposition that the 
extinction of being should continue for ihllioiis of agt*s; 
for Ik*, would 1>b no mfire conscious of the lapse (d‘ tiuu* In 
the one case than in the father. 

2. \\ hy then, we ask, did Paul and the primitive Cliris- 
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tiims view <]oath with pleasure? Why were they willing 
to ho ai>sout from the body, if their happiness were deferred 
till the last day? Why wdsh for death, and coiisecpiently 
to he deprived of all their privileges and blessings, wdieii 
di'ath could -hrisig them no nearer to bliss, since they had 
notluiig to expect till the consmnmatioii of all things ? For 
a man to wish to be deprived of great privileges and bless- 
ings, williont tlie possibility of obtaining through the privji- 
lion any manner of advantage, either for himself or others, 
wsHjh.1 be evideiK^e of sheer insanity. 

3. A further rernaj'k, which evinces the folly of the ^fa- 
torialist notieni that Paul here refers to liis being with 
Ciirist after tlie resniTection, is, that he places the ex|>res- 
felons cositinuinfj in the hody^ and abiding longer in this 
worlds in antithesis to the expression, to depart awl he with 
Christ, But his abiding in the flesh could in no way delay 
Ills being with Christ, according to this theory, even if he 
had lived a thousand years longer on earth. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if the apostle had regarded 
death as suspending liis opportunities for glorifying and en- 
joying Christ, he would, so far from desiring it, have been 
b)th to depart on that very ground ; and as he did desire 
death, lie consequently entertained no such notions as those 
of the Annihilationists. ^ 

d.lie same considerations apply also against the doctrine 
of the soul-sleepers, and they also eflectualiy dispose of the 
olyections from the eases of Hezekiah, Lazarus, Epaphro- 
ditus, etc,, who ’\1ewed death as forever cutting oft' all 
further opportunity for usefulness in this world of proba- 
tio]L Jlezekiah, it is true, grieved at the thought of dying 
at the. time speeifted. But this makes as much against tlie 
idea tiuit annihilation may be dosirahie to a good man, as 
tliut it inay be otlicrwLse, But the child of God wouhl 
to ul)ide in the flesh for the good of men, and to 
|innnote ilie ghuy of Christ, quite as much as to so.ik Ins 
<iwu enjoyment in heaven, and must often, therefore, real- 
ize the very strait wiiich Paul here describes. 
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13. Another passage, and one on which we need offer 
but i. few roiiwrks, is lleb. xii. 23, 23 : “ But ro arc come 
to ,Moimt Sion, and unto the city of the liviiiir God, the 
lieavi'iiiy Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
anoi'ls, to the general assembly and Chiii'ch of the first-born, 
M hieh are \\ritten in heaven, and to God the Judge o£ all 
and to the spirits of just men made perfect.” 

By eon.suiting the whole paragraph, it will bo seen that 
the a]j(.stle here is comparing the privileges and enjoyments 
of the. bohevers, under the new economy, with those of the 
Jews. The J ew approached and contemplated material 
and earilily forms, the types of what was to come.; but 
the Christian approaches, contemplates, and enjoy.s the 
spinliial and cidostial. Wo are come to Mount Siijn, the 
lie.'o'enly mount, the heavenly Jerusalem, or the city of 
llie lir-ing God, of which the earthly Jerusalem was but an 
obscure type; and to the innnmerablo cojnpany of aiigoLs ; 
to the Church of the first-born, whose names ar° en- 
rolled ,n heaven;* and to God, the Judge of all, (that is, of 
both the living and the dead;) and to the spirits (not to 
na n in the flesh, who are never so named, but to the sjili-i/ts) 
of tile just made perfect. ^ 

llic apostle, therefore, here asserts the delightful tnith 
that the kingdom of Christ exists both on earth and in 
h.'avcn and that to enter it by accepting the olfcr of life 
through “Jesus the Mediator,” brings us into connection, 
"-'t only with the people of God on earth, but with the 
angels and ransomed spirits who are already gathered home 
into lieaven. Xfor that the departed saints do dwell v\ith 
in heaven is evident from Eph. lii, 15 • wMe 
in he.aven and earth;” in exact aeeordanco with 

passage liefl^re us, which tcache.s that angels and de- 
parted spirits are of the family of God in heaven ; and 
piiiiteiit,^ lielievmg men arc of Ills family on eai'lli. The 

• pints oi i le departed saints are called spirits ol’ tlj(‘ just 

hu both iu 
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mtvle. perfect, because they appear in the robe of Christ’s 
riirlitc'oiisness, and are justified, (see. Rev. iii, 18 ; vi, 11; 
vil, 14: xix, 7, 8,) and are freed from the body of flesh 
with ail its infirmities, and from the guilt and pollution of 
Sill, And hence it is ohyious that the soul or spirit still 
lives when the body is dissolved, otherwise it could not he 
&iid, in any sense, that believers here are ‘‘ come, to them,” 
or brought into union with them ; for how could thero be- 
an v union with them if annihilated? And it is further 
evident from the fact that these departed spirits are said 
to he Iliad e perfect; for how could a liviiig, acling, per- 
ceiving spirit be made perfect by droppiing into elllier a 
sleep of insensibility, or into annihilation? Can a- s<iui 
which has been living a life of hiith, and advancing in lioli 
ness, be said to be brought into a state of perfection l>y 
being iitterlj extirpated or annihilated ? The idea Is mon- 
strous. 

Our Annihilation friends prudently say but little on this 
|iassage. Priestley’s remark is inane and not worth quoting, 
while of all the late Annihilation authors none refer to it 
save H. 2, p. 88, A. 36, and G. 22. 

H. finds the passage “highly oratorical,” and not to he 
treated wuth “ critical severity.” And whatever may he the 
meaning of the passage, he finds that “ it is sufficiently clear 
that ill it is no declaration that ‘the spirits of just men are 
their consclouji per so7iaU ties . “ The phrase ‘ the spirits of 
just men made perfect,’ is obviously an example of the figure 
synecdoche, in -which the e^itire nature of the human being 
is exjircssed ]>y a term wdiiidi signifies only a part.” “ All 
the partieiihirs referred to are future and not 8o 

tliat wlicn the apostle here says (v. 2-4) Christians are come 
Jesus the Mediator of the new covenant, and to the 
bl< hkI of s|)rink]ing,” he means not that tluy have already, 
ill this world, <*oiiie li) Jesus and received forgiveness 
tliiough his blood, ])ut that they shall do this ufle.r their 
resurrection. But enough of this, A. says that he appire^ 
Bends that the phrase “the spirits of just men made per- 
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feet,” “ applies to persons raised from the dead, and not to 
n>en m the flesh;” which is substantially the same idea as 
the above. G. also repeats the idea. In fact this is all thii't 
their theory wilt permit thorn to say on the subject. Cal- 
vins note i/i loco is well worth consultini^. 

14. The next passage to which we shall call attention is 
1 Pet. iii, 18-20: “For Christ also hath once suffered for 
sins, the just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit: 
by which also he went and preached unto the spirits in 
prison ; which sometimes were disobedient, when once the 
long-suffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while the 
ark was a preparing, wherein few, that is, eight souls, were 
sjiv(h 1 by water.” 

Tho connection of this passage with the subject under dis- 
cussion will be seen by a critical e.xamination of its prin- 
cipal words and phrases. 

And, the reader will please to observe that in the 
phrase “put to death in the flesh, but quickened by the 
Spirit,” davarudel^ fiiv aa^nt, ^(oonoifjdEig [ tw ] ttvsv- 
ua-i, the assumption that spiVii; here refers to tho IIolv 
Spirit is unfounded, and entitled to no consideration w'hat- 
c\ei. The article (to>) before spirit is, moreover, spurious. 
Lot it be noticed, too, that the pre^Msitions in both branches 
<)t _the clause are supplied by the translatoi-s. The prepo 
sitions to be employed, therefore, in transferring the import 
of^ tho clause into any other language, are purely a question 
of exegesis. The idea simply is, that “ Christ had indeed 
suflered the stroke of death in the flesh, but survived that 
stroke in the spirit.” The word “ quickened” gives a sense 
which IS not supported by the language of the apostle. The 
ohl word quick", {as Horsley remarks, Ser. in loco) pro- 
scuts the exact sense. “Being put to death in the flesh, 
but quick (alive) in the spirit, in which he went and 
preaelied,” etc.* 

ial ^ '■* "bicsni of foor-in'u, the 

du ttut Christ, m the pmsent case, prtaehud through Noah, “ hccaime,” 
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T'oJg sv dwXaiCfi to the spirits in prison. The 

TciiKirk ef Calvin on TTVSvfm here is just: ‘‘Peter says here 
that Cliihst eaine to by which name he sigf lilies seals 

se I u! rated t roi n bodies ; for living men are never cai led spi rit a 
Jfe likewise repeats it in the same sense in chapter 4, ain.l 
therefore these words properly refer to the dead.” They 
wer«‘, of coursej the spirits of men and not demons, v. 20. 

(It is usHcrted,) “tliis -word does not mean to Imp allre^ hat to iilrs Vfe^ 
to rtaaihial>\ (See IVihUc. Kepos. for Ap., ISd-o, p, 2<5S.) A'ow the word 
i.s iise«l ].tsit tAvelv(3 times iu the New Testament, aiul a jn'ofessed eritie 
(.n^rht nt't to api^oal to lexieons, but to usage, to leani the ineiuuug of 
terms. The very el.yiuologv of this word suggests sonu'thliig more tliau 
a mere isoiated lie.sjovvmeut, and its usage is in striet ueeordimee with limt 
idra; for example, in 1 Tim. vi, the phrase oceurs, rof Oio'f roe 
AioaiaoeiTOf; rd -dera, translated “frO/i ir/zo quivJi'tUi ihull fluntp T hut 
in ill!- Hebrew mind joeeisely ecjuivalent to tlie p&pur ru rder/i, '•'‘har- 
i)i<j ap of nU- illeb. i. ?>,) or the rd 'kXivtii Iv nvTu) cfvi’f 

{bob i, IT,) literally, ‘‘Uill tkijifp stand togdMp through I supjw'.-e 

tliat at. the pn-sent time no iutelligeiit man will cjnestioii tlie trulli of the 
great prineiple so patent to tlic whole Hebrew intolleet, that uphtdUnu op 
f'nhu'eOifj rn tung is the same as a iwdlnualJg mw eeeafhn (fining ; and 
that ‘-tiie giving of life to all things,*’* a.s our critie wmdd read 1 Tim. 
vi, l-'h means nothing clilfereiit from sustaining them in being, us iu the 
otlier ] daces referred to. In this case sustuining litb is giving life. 

So also in the other pas.sages, giving and siistaming are both implied, 
tlmngh in some instances the one idea is foremost, and iuatlier.s tlu* oth(?r. 
Thus in John vi, Od : It is the Spirit that quickeneth.’^’ 2 Cor. ill, G ; ‘‘ Tl le 
letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life.’* Gal. hi, 21 ; “A law wliich could 
.have given life.” Horn, iv, IT : “ Qodwho quiekeneth the dead.” .Korn, 
vsii, 1 1 : (Quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit,” John v, 21 : The 
Eutlier raisoth and sustuiueth the dead; so also does the Son.” 1 Cor, 
XV, 22 .* In Christ shall all be restored to a life no longer mortal.” Y. 4o j 
‘‘Tiie last Adam w'as a quickening spirit.” And even m its uppli cation 
to the see*’l-corn in v. JG, the word retains its signilieatiou, The exist- 
ence of that which thou sowest is not continued, except it die.” Its life 
s^udd never lie re-manifested in any other cireumstanees. The only other 
passage* hi which the word occurs is the one before its: ‘‘Christ being 
pni 'o death in the flesh, but eontiuned to exist in the spirit,” To mul- 
tiply wt.nxis here wore usele.ss. 

Aiuelhttr equally profound remark is made in the same eomn'ction, 
wit ; ilmt if this verb liero “refers not to Christ rising fnuu the dead^. 
tlieit re> mention of this event oeoui'S at all in the faissfigc.” It would h^s 
pleasant to know how ofleu thi.s writer would have an event to be an- 
iioimced in tim Seriptnres. My impression is that there really is, In m^* 
tral other places, a mention made of the fact referred ta. 
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The word preachedy KfjQVfjao), does not necessarily mean 
to prraeli good news, but simply to announce^ or p>TmlmM 
open!]/, ^\''hat our Eedeemer here aiinoimced or proclaimed 
we know not. We shaH refer to this again. In respect 
t > Tuiu'etin (ii, 315) remarks that ‘‘it is 

i.ev(*.r employed in the Scriptures to signily a place for 
iia,pj[)y spirits,” and an examination of the passages in which 
il- occurs will show this to be so. It is used nearly fifty 
tiinos in the New Testament, to say nothing of the LXX. 
Still, as the word may mean a state or condition of “mcr 
witliout regard to the design of such reservation, 
is some ground for the remark of Horsley, that “the 
invisible mansiim of departed spirits, though certainly not 
a j)lace of ])cna] confinement to the good, is nevertheless in 
somti respects a prison. It is a place of seclusion from the 
extm'nal world, a place of undnished happiness, consisting 
of rest, sticurity, and hope, more than in enjoyment.”^* It 
is true tlie state, of the nnrogenerate and impenitent is rep- 
resented as one of bondage, chains, captivity, etc., but this 
bears not on the subject, for, 1. The passage refers to spirils, 
ainl not to men in the flesh ; and, 2. The fetters and chains 
of sin and lust do not thus bind or imprison the good. 

It sliouid be likewise noticed that the particle ttote^ 
(verse 20,) rendered has no such definite sense 

in such a connection. The idea which it conx^eys is “ some 
time or otlier,” or simply formerly in the general, un- 
restricted sense of that word. 

Tittman, after Creliius, (Pol. Fratres iv,328,) to whom, 
however, he expresses no acknowledgment, suggests that 
Sre, in the same verse, is put eiliptieally f<n* iog Stb^ [as 
vdie/i,) the being left out, ns is often done in compari- 
loK, (Compare 2 Peter hi, 4; Psalm xi, 1.) lit e versa 
vvt>uld then read : “ In which also he procecde<J and preached 
m the spirils in prison, which formerly were disubodimit ; 
M wkm onoe a long-suffering God waited in the days of 

* See Miilkr on Dootrine of Sin, il, SSa-W, and tbe quotation 
Pmiitlunt Edwards, In Ko. 10, above. 
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Noali,” etc. . And in feet Wakefield has so rendered drs 
in Ills version: ‘'In former times as token \he patience of 
GikI c.-:>Mtinued waiting in the days of Noali.” Glasyins, 
also, justly o]:)se.rres that the term oyice^ here t"le(*lares 

the limit of the divine patience to those antediluvians* 
(PliiloL Sacra, p. 969.) See also verse 18. 

The participle iroQSvBelg {went) is the same as that em- 
ployed inverse 22, where it is rendered “is gone,” and 
means tliat Christ having gone into heaven is at the right 
hand of God.” In both places, therefore, it refers to a 
];K‘riod subsequent to his death. And hence the import and 
proper connecti<>n of this word in verse 20, are snificient to 
evince the absui*d.ity of representing this ]:>reaehing oi‘ Ciirist 
to have l)een through Noah, or previous to his inearnation. 
See also Acts !, 10, 11 ; John xiv, 2, 3, 12, 28; xyi, 7, 28 ; 
in all of which instances it refers to his o^vn personal act, 
and not to anytljing peuTormed through an agent, or ]>y an 
instrument. And such alone can be its meaning here, 
lienee Winer, the accuracy of whose judgment in a ques- 
tion of grammatical construction or usage will scarcely be 
(:|uestioiied, arranges the words as expressive of their true 
sense, as follows: rolg ev (pvXafci] rtveyimat TtogevOel^ mi]- 
pv^Bv : Having proceeded to the spirits in prison^ he 

preaeked^’^ etc. See Idioms of the New Testament, Ap- 
pend., sec. 67,. 

Ail the supposed difficulty in the passage, however, is 
embraced in the question, “ Why should Jesus preach to 
the spirits of the damned % They have passed from pro 
lad, ion to retribution, and cannot now be converted.” But 
while we know not what our Idessed Redeemer did an* 
noimce to them, we <lo know that ho preached neither ro 
|>eriraiu‘e. nor fliith. (John ix, 4, with Eccles. ix, 10.) Flaeius 
lllyrieus, in his Clavis, pp. 457-462, has given a very ex-., 
Ivn.sivt^ theological (not excgetical) exp{>s)tion of the whole I 
passnge; and supposes that Jesus, while in Hades, an- 
notimted to all the lost, rebellious .spirits there, that his * 
uork, which they had slighted and disregarded, was now 
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ilnislied, nrid all the ancient promises fulfilled. His remark? 
aiv loariierl, able, and suggestive. Glassiiis, likewise, seeim: 
to lavor that view. (Philo. Sac., lib. iii, tract, iii, can. 16.) 
Hoi’sleY, however, remarks, in accordance with his view 
above given, that the souls of those who, though they had 
|iei‘ished in the deluge, repented during the forty clays of 
rain, 1 nit who, though with the saved in paradise, felt still 
uneasy on account of their having perished imder a divine 
jinlgiuent, were now assured by Jesus that tlieir repentance 
ha<l boon aceepted. Tlu'se suppositions are of no actual 
iin[H)rtuncc to the argument itself, whatever wwiglit may or 
may not be allowed them. And the remarks of J,' ]). 
Alii-iitu-lU ill tills caiiiiectiun are worthy of consider, 'itioii. 
>S.'e his Tlieol, Dog., e. viii, sec. 105 ; Goet., 17G0 ; and also 
th<‘ not(? of Calvin m foco. 

liio Iipjilicatioii of the passage to the subject before ns i.s, 
liownvcr, very plain and obvious, and in no way affected by 
our not being able to tell the purport of Christ’s annouiieo- 
nient t<. the spirits in prison; for the apostle e.xprossly de- 
clares that ho went thither and preached. Tlte fact that wo 
know not he preached, will in no way justify ns in 
refusing to believe the apostolic testimony that ho' did as 
there stated, or in attempting on such ground to turn the 
passage from its plain grammatical import, and to impose 
upon it another moaning, ^ 

The inferences therefore are plain, and apply directly to 
the subject 111 hand. The passage teaches the unintcmipted 
immortality of the human spirit of Christ, and by conse- 
quence that of his redeemed. 

It teaches, likewise, the uninterrupted immortalitv of the 

spirits of wicked men, and of course Unit thoy do not cease 

exist itt daith. 

ye, disembodied spirit of Christ, and the disemhodid 
spirits prison, possessed wid exercised active powers, and 
of course therefore, death is not the extinction of the lifi 

th7r! 

TOu the i^ewreetioa. 
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Oiir opyfoneiits have ventured to say but little re^pefa- 
h\a tills passage. Priestley’s remarks are below critieisnu 
Olarkburnc (bit. State, pp). 262, 263) is not willing to bavc 
it teach aii}'tiiiug, because he cannot undea\stand why Christ 
should }irca(*b to the spirits of the lost W. 03 tl links it 
*‘a very unlikely interpretation” of the passage, to regard 
it as teaching “ the conscious state of departed si-urits,” and 
that Christ visited, in the interval between his death and 
resurrection, the souls of those who perished in Noah’s 
tlnod.” He finds the passage “ ex tremely obscu re,’’ and 
iias never met with any explanation of it that is “ free froiii 
uhjeetieni.” lie attempts in no way to reconcile it with 
his tlicoi'v. II. 2, pp. 89, 90, finds it dlflicult, arnl savs : 

Wiiul Us pr(*cisc meaning is I do not pretend to say, and 
I shall only make a few remarks rather by way of pUmling 
out some of its difficulties.” He then, after rcjieating tlic 
inanities of Blackbiirne and Priestley, sa^^s that ‘Mlie time, 
when Christ preaclied was ‘not before his inearnatioii, nor 
was it between his death and resurrection, hut aftei* liis 
riismTectioii.” “ For ray own part, I have not tlic least 
doubt that the phrase ‘ spirits in prison’ refers not to ?nen., 
but to certain S 2 :firitual beinr/s w'ho were disobedient in tlie 
days of Xoali in some such wrny as to bring them wllliin 
the reach of Christian redemption.” And be refcics to the 
‘‘sons of God” and their progeny, mentioned in Geii. \ i, in 
illustration of this notion. G. 22 says : ‘‘ Tlie spirit of 
Christ in Noah, preached to those who were in the grave 
when Peter wroUc 2 Peter ii, 5.” F. 25-28 adtjpis llic} 
same hli‘a, and In like manner J. T. 24 turns the into 

iimaan rum/,9,sYW\ and iinds their prison in the grave, Hindi 
w n tcLcd stuffi is not worth remarking upon, i\lr. Dofni^y 
and tile rest of the fraternity conveniently forget that tiierc. 
is any such passage in the ^Yord of God. 

* See also the pri'toitions knfc inanG criticism on tlic pas-sa^re in tiio 
rnblied Krpository for April, 1845. pp. 2G0, 2<37, 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE KEW TESTAJIENT ARGUMENT CONTINUED. 

§ 34. Miscellaiieovs Passages considered. 

The f.',i-ogoing catelogno of Scriptui-o passages from tl.e 
(Jl.l ana Jyew Testaments is quite sufficient for extended 
critieal remark on thi.s snlqect, nor are wo willing to tax 
furtlier the reader’s attention to such lengthened Leges'is. 
It IS, however, not necessary, since we have already treated 
what are_ regarde,! as the chief passages which h^ar njxai 
the .in,>stion. There are, novcrtheless, many otlmrs which 
may justly claim to be adduced in tho same connection, and 
to a few of which we shall now briefly refer ; for as Knapp 
justly remarks : “ It is most truly the constant and per- 
petual diietrinc of Christ and tho apostles, that all who L- 
hde in Christ arc, immediately after death, 
monm,) blessed, and associated with Christ. Nor is anv 
rme known to us who would dare so to limit the sense of 
he words fcou dfd syd), itat iaeaOe. (where lam., 

there ye shall U a/ao,) .John xii, 26, and xvii, 24, and in in- 
ter], re ing restrict it into so narrow an import as to eonvev 
only (he Idea of that union with Clirist which is expected 
after (he return of the dead into life.”* Of course, tl.er.^- 
f ire, we ,>annol pretend to cite here all the passages wlilch 
bear iqmu dm topic, and our references must hi mainiy 
to tliose Wlucii are representative of classes 
hi such phwes, for example, as Job xxxiv 14 1.5 an 
actual scjiarution between soul and spirit is declared to 
take place at death i “If, he set his heart upon man, if he 
* Seripta Viirii Ai^. in xiv, 1-7, page 287. 
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untbei unto himself his spirit and his breath, all desli shall 
perish together, and man shall turn again into dust.’’ (Coriip, 
Eeeles. xii, 7.) The sjnrit (not the mere bj^eaik. for hei-e 
is a plain distinction made bet\YeeD the two) is ialcen from 
wnn^ and he perishes. In C. F. 17 it is admitted tlint this 
lact is here stated. But how can the spirit be talen from 
man if it is only the result of organization, as is so rouiKlIy 
asserted in § 5, above *? In Psalm civ, 20, God's providen- 
tial agency in the death of animals is also describc'd in 
language somewhat similar; hut in this passage there is no 
distiuetioii observed between spirit and breatli, as in thi^ 
whieh nders to man alone. Breath only is s|')eeifie<h 
lienee too the language of James ii, 26: “As thelmhf with- 
out the spirit is dead^ so hiith without works is dead also.” 
Now if th(‘ spirit is merely the result of corp<u’eal (U'gauizji- 
tion, it is iiisoparable from the body while the body remains 
organized ; but in these passages we are taught tliat tlie 
body is dead only as separated from the spirit. The 
apostle’s omployment of this expression as a hgure of 
speech, and as a familiar illustration of faith, proves clearly 
what must have been the views entertamed ontlK‘. snhject of 
death, as a severaiiee between soul and body, by tlie first 
Christians ; since, if they had held that the spirit was in- 
separable from the body, James w’ould not have employed 
an illustrative phrase ■which implied the contrary: or, if ho 
had, it is impossible that they should have understood him. 

In like manner Paul, in Heb. xii, 9, contrasts in auiitbesis 
the fathers of our fleshy and the father of our spirits.. 
lie refers to our p>arents as the authors or propagators, in- 
strurneutally, of course, of our bodies, and to God as aloni* 
and directly the author of our spirits. We receive- tlio one. 
from our earthly parents, and the other froui G»h!, Of 
ceui’se, then, the spirit is not a result of material organiza- 
tion, but is separable from the body. On any other snp- 
pfjsition. the antithesis, and consequently the sense of On* 
passagi‘, is destroyed. Our opponents forget this passage 
also, or at least remain silent respecting it. 
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Another text evincing the same is 2 Peter i, lo-lf)* 
“ I think it meet, as iong as I am in this iahernacle 
to stir you up by’- putting you in remembrance; knowing 
„ that shortly 1 7nust put off this my tahermcle^ even as our 
Lord Jcvsus Christ hath showed me ; moreover, I will cu- 
deavor that ye may be able, afte^^ my decease^ to have those 
things always in remembrance;” that is, the thlmrs to 
vhich he calls their attention in the epistle itself, 

Ilerc then the apostle speaks, not of a livhiy tahernade^ 
blit of living in a tabernacle, and he employ’s the phrases 
puftniy off this Inhermcle^ and my decease^ as meaning oin^, 
and tlie same thing. Now it will not be denied that he em- 
ploys the word taheniacde (ai{ 7 jvo)fia) here for his hody^ and 
in tile true sense of a temporary resiJenee of llie s[nrit. 
(Comp. Acts vii, 40.) It has the sense of as in 

Wisdom ix, 15 ; 2 Cor. v, 1, 4. It was a familiar term 
Mith the old Greek Pythagoreans, and is of course in this 
Sense agreeable to classical usage, for in their seosci of it 
die terui could only mean the body. The Doric poets use 
it also in the same sense, and avS equivalent to aicrjio)^ 
though their dialect spells it OKavog, 

^ To lay aside this tabernacle^ therefore, can only mean to 
die— ^leath, for any other sense would be not only inad- 
missible but absurd The word for laying aside is properly 
employed to signify a putting off the garments, (see Acts 
\ ii, 58.) and hence its use in I Pet. iii, 21 ; and Ihc stmse 
her I know that in a little w'hilc there will be a putting 
olf ot this my tabernacle.” Paul, in 2 Tim. iv, 0, utters a 
similar pivdiction respecting himself, and no one can doubt 
that ho too refers to death as his departure. Ainl hoiH‘e 
the impeu’t of naked^ in 2 Ojr, v, S, is jilain. It means the 
^pirit that is unclothed by putting edf the tabcniade, or lady, 
ience too In the following-verse I^der uses, as e(|iuvalent 
to the. foregoing phrase, and in ap>position with It, the Wf>rd 
deparhtre, (properly rendered decease,) And that 

to Greeks used this word to express the idea of or 
imrture from tiie present life^ will not be denied. In the 
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same sense tlie Latins also employ its etymological eqiiiva- 
ItTiis aitm and also excessm. The idea too was perfectly 
liiiiiijiar to tbc Jews, For as their exodus from Egypt was 
a (kliveranec, and the commencement of their liberty, so 
ill their view the departure of a good man from this life 
was a deliverauce from bondage, and an entrance into the. 
Lappy hf« (Luke ii, 29.) Hence too the fu-st 

Christians regarded death in Christ (Rev. xiv, IS) as the 
way to glory, and loved to call death the departure,” or 
44 exodus.” Tliis gave rise to the phraseology of Peter 
here, and of Paid in "2 Tim. iv, 6; Phil, i, 2S, etc. ireii- 
ffiiis too and Clement, and others, use the same word to ex- 
pross tlie same idea, as Grotiiis remarks on Luke ix, 31, 
wlieri' Jesus employs the term in respect to his own death. 
This passage, thcreibre, completely subverts the notion, of 
the Materialists and Armihilationists ; for in their sense 
death is not a laying aside of the tabernacle, Ivut an ut- 
tc‘r blotting out of existence of both tabernacle and in 
habitant. 

F. 7 however, makes the tabernacle to be “ the active 
service of God in the house of Christ — the house of this 
iabertiacle—^ for the dead praise not the Lord.’ ” The only 
other one of their writers, so far as I remember, who refers 
to the passage is C. 41, who is walling to admit that the 
tabernacle is “the human bodyq” but he adds: “Observe, 
it is not the taliernacle wdiidi is about to die, but some- 
thin cr m the tabernacle.” That is, it is not the tahernaelc 
whidi is about to put itself off, but something in it. Such 
Is the amount of their criticism. 

It is on the same liasis of eternal truth that such cx- 
pn*ssioijs as that in Epdi. iii. 15 are found: “The win do 
fumilv in lienveu and earth,” (Comp. Phil. 11, 10. 8eo 
also su]>-scetions 10, 13, of section 33, and Knapjfs Bmnptit 
Vur. Arg., ]n 249,} and in which we are also assun^d that 
the already dcjuu'tcd saints do now inherit the prormses. 
fltd). vi 12. The passage refers to the patriarchs among 
Olliers as the context shows. Of course, then, they were 
^ 16 




living in their departed or separate state, they being in the 
possession of 2 ^ present inheritance. (vSec the Greek.) 


II, 2, p. 88, is the only one of our xVnnlliilatlon friends, if 
I reineni])er riglitiy, who has ventured to grapple with this 
passage. He olijeets to the sense of it above given, on the 
ground that it is inconsistent with Heb. xi, 13 : “ ‘These all 
died in faith, not having received the p)Tomises^^ that is, the 
fuhilhnent of them.” lie likewise quotes to the same eifeet 
vt‘rsos 39, 40. These passages assert that the saints under 
]>revieus dispensations died, without having during their life 
on earth ri‘.ceive‘d the fuliillment of the pixmiises, for M\\ 
Ham will not suppose that any other life than that on earth 
is here rderred to. And this being so, how does that state- 
rnent eonllict with another statement, which assures us that 
since their death they do inherit them '? But aliquando bonus 
di>rmlt(ii Jlo?nervs. 

Omitting other passages, however, we shall conclude this 
(‘xanii nation with a reference to a few in the Apocalypse. 
Tile, first eighteen chapters confessedly refer to events which 
transpire befire the resurrection of the body j and the allu- 
sions to man and his condition or state, must of course bo 
to him as he is previous to that event. There is neither 
sense nor propriety in objecting that the import of the book 
is dark and uncertain, since it is by no means necessary that 
we should understand all that is in the book in order to 
understand and practically employ certain of its allusi^ais 
and expi'csslons. Do not our opponents thus make use of 
E(‘desia.stes, the most difficult and obscure book of the Old. 
IVskiment, and often deduce thei*efrom their coneiiisions and 
j>roof-tcxts? 

The first passage is Eev. vi, 9-11 ; “And when lie bad 
opeut‘d the fdlh seed, I saw under the altar the smds of tia.'m 
thiit \fcre slain for the word of God, and for the testinHuiy 
which they held : and they cried with a loud vffiee, sa} lug, 
How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and 
a\"erige our blood on them that dwell on the earths And 
white robc*s were given unto every one of them ; and it was 
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said mifo them, that they should rest yet for a little seasrui, 
uHlii [eli<ov-servaiits also and their. brethren, that slionlJ 
killed as they were, should be fulfilled.” 

Tlu' ])i‘a\a.'r here is in the true llebrew foian, one wliieh 
file spii'it of God has proTn23ted in rnajjy of the r.salnis, fiiid. 

to evouls whieli must transpire before the end or 
Messing sought e.aii be obtained. Christ most tri\irn|>h o\ *a* 
all his fijes, and a prayer for his triumph, therefore., is a 
pray<?r, in efiect, for their overthrow; that is, fur the till fi II- 
morit. of his own promises and threatenlngs so far as they 
rolale to the matter. Sometimes the one idea is exprossod 
and .soinetiiues the other. So here these soids of the mar- 
tyrs, kmoviiig lliat Christ would aeeoiojdish the overt lirow 
of his eiieiifu.'.s and the i\3nova.tion of eailh, and j'aisti his 
peojde fj-oin the grave, to dwell with him fore^a'r, ixd’er to 
tin.' great event by a specification of the avenging jm]gincnt.s 
wliieh ;must th<m occur. They are represented as lo^aking 
forward to that day and waiting for it; and hence, in an- 
swer to their prayer, they are told to rest yet for a seas<)n, 
till their hretliren, etc., are gathered home, and ih\t then 
the happy day of their final triumph should occur; that is, 
the day of their resiirrection. 

Here, then, is the condition of the separate spirits or souls 
of the ransomed delineated, for that they were such is ch-a r 
from the distinetiuu referred to between themselvi'S and 
those that dwell on the ear They still look forward to 
the day of rcsiin’cction as the completion of their Idiss. 
See also Hev. vii, i8~l7. This passage, therefore, is de- 
slriKdive of s(.>u]-s]eeping and Materialism. 

[>nt few of our opponents refer to this text, and even 
tluy say but litlle. S., 14 , says that if such wcaa' the' 

feelings of the martyrs after they left earth they w(*rc imt. 
happy ; ])ut this is nonsense, as above sliown. (1 44 A, IM, 
G, 2i. pretend that it is a parallel ease to that of the hfood 
of Abel eryiiig 02 / 1 of the ground. And this Is all liny have 
to oiler. Thii rest are silent* Mequiescant in pace. 

So too in Eev. xiv, 13, we have the foilowiiig: ^*Aiid I 
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heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Write Blessed 
are the ..lead which die in the Lord from henceforth: Yea 
sahh the. Spirit, that they may rest from their laborl -iih] 
tk^r works do follow them.” 

Grie.sbach rejeets fioi {nnto me) here as unauthorized in 
fhe text. Still, It is undoubtedly implied or understood- 
lor the cormnand to write was certainly to no other than the 
apo.st!e. In our version, however, the words mr’ avTu v 
have_ not their proper force. The idea is not merdv that 
Mheu- works do follow thorn,” but “follow with them.” 
And il they follow with the believer, they go when he .r,,es 
and not at some vast distance of time afterward. Bid he 
departs ui once when he leaves his earthly tabernacle, and 
so do tliey And then, inoreover, the word folloio, d^oXovOh, 
IS hero the import of following with their reward. U 
.■etsehneidor (.aJ voce) has e.xaetly c.xpressed it: “The 
)h ssings or benefits accompany them to God the Jud.re - 

J!wiH- --^sath receive their 

icMai its ; vtafwi post mortem accipient proemia sua. Thi.s 

ynter will not be suspected of partiality for e^-an<^elie.,I 

n-ui "tterly ^mg- 
' '0 all this is the ainiihilatiori theory; for in what 

meduteb, they pass at death into utter extinction of 
bell . It IS equally repugnant to the soul-sleeping theory 
for the believer cannot bo said to receive his reward W.: 

f) , h ? ®“PP°®es actual enjoyment 

Gn the «,„trary, “ they from their labors ’’-the r is 

nlr *"■« - 

il, thiifmfajd *1“*^ proMouncys Oi..,,, t., l,o 

f?ven forth from heaven as ‘^is might i.e 

aven as an announcement of precious 
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Interest,, to man, that a stone or a. clod was, blessed, in 
repose. The word translated from henceforth^ (drrdpTi, or 
« 7 r’ dpre, as CTriesbach reads it,) whether it be referred in 
point of tiriie to the period when John heard the iitteraiiee, 
or to the one immediately contemplated in that portr.>n oi' 
the prophecy, clearly announces that this blessedness eoiii- 
menees provioiis to the time of the resurrection. This text 
therefore furnishes a full refutation of the doctrine of our 

Oj'iponeiits. 

Tile last passage to which shall refer is Eev. xvlii. 20 : 
‘dlej«>ice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy apostles and 
proplitds, for God hath avenged you on her.” The text as 
give'U by iJengtd aiul Oriesbach (and which is undoubti>(iiy 
correct) diifers from the Received Text as follows: Evtppal- 
vov feTr’ avrfj ovgaim iial ol ayiot fcaC ol artoaroXoi i:.ai ol 
7Tpo(j)fiTaL oTi, etc., “Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye 
saints, and apostles and prophets! tor,” etc. The conlext 
sliows this to refer to scenes wdiieli transpire previous to tin*, 
resui'i-ection ; for it calls upon those pei'senis herein referred 
to, to rejoice over the tall of Babylon, which had just ue- 
eurred. Who then arc the persons thus called upon ? Let 
us consider the language. 

1. Thou heaven. This is not an iinfrequent Ilebraldstn 
(at least in the plural) for angels; though it may here 
stand as simply including wdiat are named in tlie follow- 
ing clauses: “Rejoice over her, thou heaven, even ye 

saints,” etc. 

2. And ye saints. This term may include the angels; hut 
if so it also includes all the redeemed who are in>l spe«‘i- 
licd in the v(?rse. They are culled saints, or hniy o/ieK ; as 
in lleb. xli, 23, ^f)crfecty Of course their separate, slatti 
is Ja'fe asst.TUd in every form. They are inliahitants of* 
In.'avcn, or are such at all events wdien the occurrefice. r<*- 
iVrrcsl to takes ])lace; and that oecuiTenee docs take* plaeu 
unte!‘ior to the ^(^sllrreetion. 

3. Ye apostles ; that is, their spirits, of course; for fb'y, 
too, must have died previous to this event, and tin*}' were 
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not yet raised from the dead. See also chap, viii, 9, 19 
xi, ]i)-18; xiv, 2-5; xt, 2-4. And that the, names ofmei 
are given to them as spirits, see Luke xvi, 28. 

4. Tc prophets; th&t is, those who had foretold these 
events, and wore, now departed from this life. 

Such, then, is the import of this passage, and the reader 
will judge whether it is not sufficient of itself to explode 
the whole theory of the soul-sleepers and of the Arrnihi 
lationists. 

Our opponents do not trouble themselves by attemiMin,^ 
to explain this text. But should it be said that these, saints^ 
prophets, etc., are called on to rejoice onlv in retro.spec' 
tiun_. this would be very absurd; fn- the call is to them to 
rcji lice, at tlio time of the occurrence, and over the cll’ects 
re.siilting therefrom to the kingdom of Christ. xVnd 
uioroov-cr, the saints after the resurrection wdll not need 

to be thus aitpnsed of the past triumph of our glorious 
liedoemer. o 

Before pas.sing to the next great divi,sion of the subject 
we must here pause a while in order to notice the objections 
01 our opipoiients to the Scripture argument. 


§35. Assumptions 0 / our 02ponents. 

Their assumptions arc mimcrous, and would be offimsive 
were they not ludicrous. H. 2, p. OG, accuses us of not 
relying on the Bible, but on philosophy, in support of our 

' "am '"cl f Christ, and (on 

!'• • ) of ‘clinging tenaciously to aml)iguou.s texts;” and a.s 
« <;bmax, ho adds on p. 91, tlrat “the charge of our Lord i.s 
panitnlly applicable to every promulgator of the popular 

diihls'’'’ '***'^*'^ yoicr tra- 

Such unf tundial accusations are perpetually brouglit bv 
tins whole school of writers, and have eoiisiilr.rablc efTn't 
«pon the illiterate, and thoughtless. The reader inav how- 
ever lean, vhat to think of such a procedure bv recn iii.r t. 

•' O " 
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soet , 2.5, al;)Ove, In wliicli tlie parentage of their own theory 
is sulliciiritly (leinoiistrated. 

In all tliolr exceptions to the Scriptiire argiimeni tiny* 
employ niiieli equivocation in the application of terms. We 
need not here, liowever, dwell speeificalh' upon this ]H>iiit. 
We fciliall be obliged in the following chapters to refei* t< > it 
oecasiuiiallyy but for the present sufficient has been sail! in 
rtbitioii to it in sect. 27. 

They likewise abound in very- positive denials and assev- 
end/n.nis, which they employ* in the place of argument. 
11. 2. ]'). 05, for example, says : Is beyond all reasona- 

hk eoatradkiloii tliat the Bible iiowliere teaches that <le- 
eeased bt‘lie\xu*.s enter upon their reward, nor that dercCsstMl 
imlndicvcrs experience their iX‘Compense, either in pai*t or 
wholly as disembodied spirits.” And then again on p, (hi, 
in or'ler ihat his own prof(>und scientific attainnnaits ni;^ 
licar with tlieir lull weight of inOuenee in siijiport of this 
idea, he says: “We are not acquainted with any species of 
oj'ganlzed being whose mdivklLiality* siir\’ives disorganiza- 
tiiiii.” But did he never know that the vital ‘ ])riiie*ijiie 
even in the seed-corn survives that very disorganizanoii 
which is called death? "We commend to these writers the 
pe]*ustd of John xii, 24, and 1 Cor. xv, 3G. They abound 
likewise in sueh statements a.s tin*- Ibllowing: “There is in 
the Bilde no mention of discin]>odied felicity,” (see II. 2, 
pp. "id, 70, 83;) that man is <lepeiident on the rcsurreclioii . 
for future existence, (G. 0, 10;) that body i.s necessary to 
thought, (R. 13-22; see also § 5, above,) and ask, “TJow 
can an iinmoital being die?” (H. 1, p. 120, and A, 38, a 
question w'hich we shall answer in another cliapt(*r;) aiid 
assert “tile evil timdemy of the doctrim*. of innatt‘. iuunor- 
tality.” C. 22-24. And in their usual style of jierversioit, 
it is asserted tliat whole tratlk'* on the su!>je‘ct h In 
]\N fl^ (llns., passim;) and that we will hud it in the dis- 
I’ourses of (Jhri^t, (D. 180.) The object of these rejU'e. 
sent all uns, however, is snlHciently apjiarcnt. But we are 
wiiling to leave all these assumptions, asseverations, and 
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<ionials to be considered m the light of the passages Avhioh 
wo have cited and examined in sections 27-33 and tliis 
clujter. It is needless, however, to occupy more space 
^Vlth them here, and we shall now proceed to a speeilie c<ni 
sidoration^ of those passages of Scripture which our oppo' 
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CHAPTER V. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWEBED. 

I 36. Objections^ founded on, Texts f rom the Old Tesimneni^ 
answered. 

With respect to those texts, with the arguments {i Minded 
upon them, whicli, in the siilijoined (‘atalogue, arc 
fi’OiTi the Old Testament, we have already, to some extents 
remarked upon them, as the reader may perceive in sec. 27, 
suh-sec. 4 ; and though we design to give them a thorougli 
and critical examination, (for justice cannot he done to 
the Biblical argument without it,) it will not be amiss, 
this connection, to cite the following passage fixirn a late 
work of one of the more prominent of our opponents, 
refer to Mr. Hudson, -who, on page 262, thus adverts to the 
puint : “ The argument to prove unconsciousness is often 
based on the expressions ‘the dead know not anything;’ 
tlicir love, and their hatred, and their envy, is now" perished, 
and ‘ there is no wmrk, nor device, nor knowledge, nor w- is- 
dom, in the grave whither thou goest.’ Eceles. ix, 5, 0, 10. 
But these expressions are evidently (verses 2, 4) tlio conclu- 
sion of an Epleurian argument, including the denial of all 
future life, which the ‘ Preacher,’ had taken up. And wlnu 
ITezekiali says: ‘The dead cannot px*aiso thee,’ (Isaiah 
xxxviii, 18,) the language is rather that of despiiir 
iwr amj future life, (Verse 11.) The same may he said 
4jf the expressions in Job iii, 11, 16; xiv, 10, 11; Psalm 
vi, 5 ; XXX, 0; Ixxxviii, 10-12; cxv, IT; with which corn- 
pan* 1 Cor. XV, 18, w'here the argument evidently shows 
that those wlio are fallen asleep in Christ are not perished, 
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since Christ lias risen.” Still, as these passages are greatly 
insisted on hj many of the writers opposed to us, wt‘ sljall 
now ]>rocee.d to their examination, after which we sliall 
lip and tioiisidcr those which they adduce from the New 
Testament, and also the other objections which they urge 
against the doctrine we are defending. 

1. The first objection is from the following passages: 
Psalm xlix, 12, 14, 15: “Man being in honor ‘ibideth not ; 
he h like the beask that 2 ^ erish. Like sheep they are laid 
in the grave; deatli shall feed on them; and the upright 
shall have dominion over them in the morning,” et(‘. tJn 
lliis C. 4(), 47, remarks : “ IIow do the beasts perish dot's 
whole beast perish, or only a part of him? If tin* 
whole, lieast perish, the \vhole sinner must.” This, how- 
even*, is ]>ased upon a misapprehension of the sense of the 
])assage. 'Jdie Psalmist is speaking of a rich f<a)l, (st'o 
Lujm word honor lias reference to wealthy 

and means or value.) and refers to his pride of station. 
Tlu^ idea strictly is: “He shall not lodge therein; he has 
become like tlie brutes ; they arc deMroyeth ulenced. 
hushed in dealk ; they mingle no more with men in this 
World.” It requires some boldness of conception and exe- 
cution to represent such passages as opposed to our views. 

. 2. P^s^dm a passage of somewhat similar 

character : “ His breath goeth fortli, ho returnetli to his 
earth ; in that very day his thoughts perish.” Tiiey assort 
with great vehemence that this furnishes a full proof ot 
tiieir doctrine that man becomes extinct at death.^*^ In fa<‘t 
tlit-y arc never weary of repeating it. C. asks: “How 
can a thing be tormented that has no thoughts?” £, says 
that it teaches that “aZ/ which belongs to man, as 
must perish.” And H. asks: “Will our antagonists ex- 
plain bow it nm harniouizc with their theory of a staU*. of 
eonsHousuass after death, that in the day of death a inaifs 
* thoughts perish P” 

All this looks like being pressed rather hard to frul 
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“f objection against the evangelical doctrine; for 
it woubl rerjuiiNi. no very deep rejection to perceive that in 
a connection the v'ord thoughts iiieans simply capcc/a- 
thiiis or desires connected toith the 2 'iTesent life; for in mul- 
I't jdes of cases this is the nieaiiing of ilie word. Take, for 
example, Isaiah Iv, 0 : Let the nnrigiiteous man forsake 
his fho)njhts,'^' lie- could not, of course, ]>e eiij<jine«l to 
forsake his thinking. The nieuniiig is, let him forsake his 
jjurposes, designs, or expcctatioiis, and return to the Lord. 
So also in such passag<‘s as the following, in which we sliall 
su!)slitut<' the one word for the oilier: Psalm xlix, II : 
‘"Their thsire i,s lliat their houses shall conllime ior(‘\a‘i‘.'^ 
Isaiah xxvi. d, (sec margin:) Keep him whose erjurfidinn 
is stayed on theta” Job xvii, 7, (margin:) "bVIl my or- 
gectatinus are as a shadow.” Acts yiii, 22: If the desire 
of iliv heart may be forgiven tlice.” In fact, so common 
is this usage, that, as though to prevent its being mismnhr- 
stood, we. find the one term used as exegetical ol‘ the otluu*, 
as in Job xvii, 11: Aly purposes are biaJieri oil* evim 
mv thoughts.” Now this meaning of the word, so j»!ain 
an<i o])vious to all, at once divests the passage referred to 
of even the- shadow of antagoiiisin to tlie doctrine of tlie 
uninterrupted iinmortality of the soul. 

o. Another passage is the following: Ei'cles. ix, 5,.A0: 
‘‘For the living know that they shall die; but the dead 
know not anything, neither have they any more a reward, 
fa* the memory of them is forgotten.” “Whatsoever tliy 
hand fiiHleth to do, do it with thy miglit; for there is no 
work, nor device,, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in tlie grave 
whither thou gm*st.” This passage is likewise perpelually 
noted and insisted on as justifying the- vuw\s of our ojpn- 
heiits ; yet. tliougli they often refer to it, they atttMn|it no 
i-xplanathin of its phraseology. And perhajes this is the 
wiser plan.* The, passage speaks, of course, of ail the 
dx-ml, without, distinction of character; and with the snme 
soJoninily witli which it announces that they ^*hnow not 
r. 47 ; E. IIG ; A. 95 ; 11. % pp, 70, 72. 
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anything" it likewise assures us that “neither have llu-y 
any more a reward " If, then, the words are to he taker, 
literally, as our opponents insist, it is certain Mf);; there h 
to he no future resurrection or retribution for muakind 
The one declaration is just as full and explicit as the otlier! 
W hy then do these men thus trifle, and insist upon ohjections 
hiised on such a passage, when confessedly, and on their own 
])rmeiplos of literal construction, it makes as much .agaiTi.st 
their views as against our own? Is such a procedure 
huiiorahle ? But the passage has reference to the present 
world and life, (and not to the future,) and to things as 
they appear to the eye of sense; and in view of the fact that 
M e must soon lose all our interest in relation to these things 
It gives the solemn admonition to improve our prohal, ion- 
ary state while wc may. And is not this wholly consistent 
■v^itli the doctrine of the soul’s immortality ? 

That such is the import of the fifth verso, at least is 
turthor manifest from verse 6, where the expressions, 

• thoir ove and their hatred,” etc., refer to the dispositions 
which they might ha%'e here indulged, and hence the writer 
adds : “ Neither have they any more a portion forever in 
anything that is done under tJie sun." Should it he thought 
rowover, that the term translated grave, in verse 10, has 
reference to the future state of man, there is nothing in 
the verse which at all militates against the doctrine of 'im- 
momlity. ^ “ Do with thy might all that is required at thy 
hand, for ira the unseen world (ilK'ia) whither thou art 
going, there is neither work, nor planning, nor knowledge, 
nor wusdom;” nothing to remedy the neglect of which 
men arc here guilty ; no work that can in such a case l.cnc- 
ht thee; no planning ot contrivance hy which to <>scape 
(hy doom ; no knowledge of any help to ho obtained, and 
no wisdom that can comfort and support thee in such cir- 
oumstancos. The veiy repetition of the idea, according to 
tile genius of the Hebrew tongue, gives a fcarl'ul intenshy 
to the incanmg. See the e.xcellent note on the passami in 
viarke » Commentary. * 
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4. Et.’clos. iii. 10-21, (wliieli have considered in 
30, sub-sect. 3.) likewise is perpetually quoted aiiil 
iiisisled oil by our adversaries: "‘For that which iKdallcili 
tlk* sons of inen beiMletli beasts; even one thing lie fa 1 let] i 
llicni: as the. one dieth, so dleth the other; yea, they iiavc 
ail one lireatli ; so that a man hath no pre-eminence abovt*. a 
iM-a.st: fnr all is vanity. All go into one, place; all arc of 
the <iiist. and all tiini to dust again. Who knoweth ihr; 
h,])irit of man that goeth upwnrd, and the spirit of the hiaistf 
lliat gucTli ilowiiward to the earth f’ 

IlfU'e, too, our opponents are quite unwilling to make a 
thorough a PI di cation, at least to themselves, of a literal i'.*on- 
M ruction : Ibr they do iiothelieve that in strictnessOf speech 
-a man hatb no pre-eminence above a beast.” Yet slicnild 
they i insist on believing it, we must, with all due doft'rcncib, 
insist (>u their believing it only in relation to thems(‘K'es ; 
jbr our Saviour eertainly taught the contrary when h(‘ said, 
"‘ IIuw much then is a man better them a sheejx'’’^ M.att. 
xii, ir2. See also Matt, vi, 26, and Luke xii, 24. Judging 
trom tlieir comments on the passage,^* \ve might supj.ujsc 
they liad been studying in the school of the philosoplier 
mentioned by Berkeley,! who made a threefold partition of 
the hunictn S 2 ’)ecies into birds, beasts, and fishes, being of 
ojfinion that the road of life lies upward, in a perpetuai 
as<*ent through the scale of being. Their remarks on the 
]iassage are of no account whatever, being pedantic and 
illiterate. "We pass them, therefore, and proceed to its 
4,‘xrdanation. 

'Lc Cl ere, in loco^ remarlcs that “the very doubt to wlficli, 
llic [lassuge refers apjiears at least to intimate that eiudain 
lucf) in the East were then teaching the dodrine 
liomnrtality, and that others would deny it.” i\nd tiiat 
(Solomon is here, lanilly referring to soiiie notions whi'-li 
.such disenissions had developed in the minds of those men, is 
€|uite apparent upon the very face of the passage, ldi<i us- 
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scTted reason for the doubt or • question here expressed. Is 
stated as follows: “Both men and animals spvino- foouj ji,,. 
dust; they inhale the same vital breath ffi-i ; they die alike 
and go to the same place, the place from which they sprainr, 
and to which they again return.” Then, having thus spokwi 
of their bodies, the questioner goes on to refer to the vihtl 
2 >rinciple of each, and continues thus: “Who knoweth the 
spirit of man whether it aseendeth, and the spirit of beasts 
whether it descendeth to the earth?” This question, so fur 
as the spirit of man is concerned, he proceeds to answei- in 
due time by saying that “it shall at death return to (lod.” 

. arme.xing thereto the practical applii;ation 

^u verses 13, 14 ; but as to the spirit of the beast, iuusnmeh as 
the qticstion relating to it is of no real concern to mankind, 
he drops all further remark in relation thereto, and so leaves 
the infe.rence to be. naturally and reasonably drawn, that as 
the spirit of man does thus ascend to God and is judged, 
(v. 14,)^ and of course survives the dissolution of the body' 
the spirit of the beasts must of course descend to the earth, 
and, along wdth their bodies, return to dust. Compare Job 
sxxiii, 28-30, and xxxiv, 14, with Psa. civ, 29.* And it is 
ob%ious, therefore, that the asserted rescmblanco between 
m;m and boast refers only to that which is visible and strikes 
the eye of sense, since man equally with the brutes is de- 
prived ot that life by which the pleasures of sense are 
enjoyed. The passage thus clearly sustains the doctrine of 
mail’s immortalityq though it does bear hard against that of 
lieasts, since they are formed solely from the dust; and, of 
course, it bears equally liard against the immoitnlity of those 
perwais whoso spirit is “merely the result of corporeal or- 
gamzalion;” for our opponents affirm that there are, such, 
ami many of^ them profess even to be of the number. 

"’*^1 not object to the argiuiientum ex rounssis 
5. Ihe next passage is Job xiy, 10-15: “But man dicth, 
and Wiwteth away: yoa, man givclh up the gho.st, and where 
IS ho. As the waters fail from the sea, and the Hood de 
* See I M. 
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cayoth and drioth up: so man lietii down, and riseth not : 
till tlio In.aivens ].>e no inore, they shall not awake, ^ 
raised ont of tbeir sleep. O that thou woiildst liith^ me iu 
the gra.\'e. that thmj woiiIdst keep mo secret until thy wrath 
lu.*, past, that thou woiildst app)oint me a set time, and re- 
laeinber mo I If a man die, shall he live again? all the 
/lays my appointed time will I waiit, till my change laaije. 
Tiioii shalt call, and 1 will answer thee: thou wilt have a 
(h.'sin.*- to the work of thine hands.” 

In their }>ro<tf texts our opponents perpetually r<,»rgd:. tine 
mutd old maxim in all sound rcasoiiiiig, ulntis 
nihil proh((t, in fact, in adducing t]icirt(e\is tiny seem to 
care nolJiiiig as to what becomes of other doetrines of tiie 
Ilihlc, ]>rovi<lo<l they are able to ri«i tlaunstdvi'S of that 
tliought, so terrilde to the vicious and impenitent, tliat man, 
in respect to his spiritual nature, shall retain a conscious 
existence after d(‘ath. There is not one piassage iu all Goffs 
wr)rd that even implies, much less annoiinees, tiio idea of 
annihilalitin in respect to man, unless it be in ri'spoct to 
man as rnan^ and not in respect to his constituent [au'ts. 
to those parts neither the body nor spirit is aiinihihited, 
althrmgh inan^ viewed as a composite heing^ ceases at death, 
and continues thus till the resurrection. Such a cessation 
as this we cwor have asserted, for it is plainly^ annminced by 
most of the passages urged against us liy our adversark's. 
Pmt this amounts to nothing; for it concedes nothing that 
is in dispute, and presents no issue on the question whctlnn' 
to man’s spiritual nature there is a conseioiis survivancci of 
the stroke of death. The body sinks under that stroke, 
and ceases to (‘xist. There is no (piestion thercTori' on that 
point. |»nt does the. spirit likewise cease, to exist ? Tifts is 
I he issue. And to ]>retend to decide that issue by hnnghig 
to,xls to |n*ove that man, as mati^ ceases to exist in this world 
ami shall be here no more, is only trilling with the subject. 

Norn'- if the phrase in v. 12, till the heavens be no -mon*,” 
means, as many’' critics .suppose, ‘‘ fox^ever,” then If the asst r- 
tlon of our opponents ho true, that the passage is to f“>e lit- 
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orally interpreted, it follows that man is never to he raised 
from the dead; an idea which these men utterly repudiate. 
And equally apparent is the folly of endeavoring to recon- 
cile the idea of “sleep” (v. 12) with that of extinction 
of being. How can that which has no e.xistence sleep ? 
And so too in v. 13, the patriarch prays that God “would 
licep him secret.” Now how can that which has no actual 
exisfenee he he.pt in any way, secret or otherwise? How 
can tlie “w«” hero mentioned U annihilated and yet he 
hejU! When a per-son utterly destroys a thing, can he be 
said to keep it? Tlio ideas of keeping and annihilaiing are 
in jjcricct antitliesis to each other. The passage therefore 
is utterly .suhvorsive of their theory. Their critique upon 
it may be found in II. 2, pp. 66, 67, 70, and A. 93. It con 
tains not one idea tliat is worthy of notice. 

Ihe iiriport of the passage is obvious. Job, in consider 
ing the calamitous condition of our fallen nature, remarks 
that man, when he dies, (unlike a tree, whose root being left 
in the ground may still live and grow,) passes forever from 
this stale ot being, and is no more. He does not in reaiitv 
exi»st, and never shall till the heavens pass away. For man, 
being compounded of body and spirit, as above remarked' 
is utU'rly dissolved when soul and body are separated! 
The spirit is not man any more than the body itself is man. 
IMan is therefore dissolved into his constituent parts, as the 
qu<.‘.sth)n Where is ho plainly intimates. He can mingle 
no more with the sons of men. He has done -with earth and 
the scenes of time. 

Of his better and immortal part, however, the patriarch 
is not here unmindful, and in view of death he prays, ‘‘ O 

that llmu wonidst hide me in ahcol, (iisca, sc<i on Ecclos. 
h 10, above,) that tlwn wouldst keep ino in aec.n% imtii 
t ly wrath bo past.” Ho prays here, for that relief from 
Ins miireritigs which he should find with the happy spirits in 
tte iijvisilde world, who are there kept in the secret place of 
the ymighty, (Psalm xci, 1,) until that time when God’s 
wrath shall cease to go forth in judgment upon earth, and 
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that rLnl worEl thtai romember bim, and have a desire to 
]h' vie'k of Lis liainls. Tlien. ‘Vtboii shalt call,-’ that is, by 
tile voiee. of ilie aiviiaiigel. (1 Thess. iv, 16,) ‘‘ami I w ill 
an.N\\i‘r the(e'’ (Coinp. chap, xix, 25“-27.) Gould J'ol> bnve 
said this ha<l texpeeted then to be extinct '? But accord- 
ing to tlie Aniiiliilation theory, the patriarch did not expect 
to Lear tills call until after he had obeyed it and come ibrt li. 

Sculletos and other ernliient expKisitors iiiairitah that tin:? 
phrase in vei'se 12, “ imtil the heavens be no more^thi^y sliali 
not v;aki%’' is designed to intimate that wlitui the Li'avcns: 
do ].>ass away mankind sliall be raised, (See Luke xxi, 

2 PeL.T iii, 10; Ihiv, xxi, 1.) Nor has any really siillid- 
cut reason been given for disregarding tins eondusioii, 11 »r 
ihe nuxuiing of the phi'ase in its later usage proves notlfiiig 
as to its earlier inijiort with the patriardis, fiamwen tlie 
pr(‘aching of Enoch aiinoiinced a univeiwal judgment aiiil 
resurrection of the dead.'^* 

6. The same remarks substantially apply to sucli objec- 
tions as our o]i|>onents derive from passages like rbsalm 
xxxix. IS: O spare me, that 1 rnay recover strengtli before 
I go hence, and he no more,*’ (See also Jer. xxxi, lo.) 
The. language is perfectly intelligible on tin*, principle of the 
soul’s uiimtciTupted existence, for in this case there is a n*al 
departure, a real "‘yo/n// hence and beinr/ no more’'"' among 
the sons of ineii. But wdiat going hence is there, ao'ording 
to the idea of the Annihilutionists ’? since the suui Is in- 
soparahle from the body and is extinguished at ch^atli. 
And then, further, do our opposers believe that man ‘‘will 
be no more*’ after he dies'? They do not,, for tiny hold 
I hat he will live again. \\'hy then adduce this passagt^ and 
parade it, as tluHjgh it refut(‘d our views and siistaiiuMi 
theirs? If it prove not that man will in)t live again at the 
reMUTeetion, neither does it'prove that he dt»es m>1, in his 
spidtual nature, exist between death and the resurrcofion ; 
but it dec>8 prove that, as man-^ living and acting in a pr«> 
batioixarj state, he sliall be no more, 

* See Budi on Gen. v, 2l~M 
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As an illustration of the manner in which our opp<„K,,fs 
employ such and similar passages, let us suppose that ..i.e 
of that school should undertake to prove the oxtiiiction of 
Enoch, (a not unlikely suppositi(m,) and should, in proof of 
his notion, quote Gen. v, 24, “ATe was not, fi.r (5o(l took 
him,” w^e should have the same kind of proof that Enoch 
has ceased to exist, that we have of the annihilation of the. 
s[>iritual nature of Rachel’s children, (an instance oflen 
pleaded by oiir opponents in this connection.) or of the an- 
nihilation of the spirit of any good man wliom God takes 
away from this world of sorrow, and sufrering, and death. 

7. It seems hardly necessary to criticise those other pas- 
sages of the foregoing character, on which they .so croally 
insist; as, for example, Job vii, 9, 10: “hJ that\r„c.t'h 
down to the grave shall come vp no more;” (comp. Dan. 
xii, 2; and Obadiah 16;) or Psalm xe, 3 : “Thou tiirricst 
man to destruction;”* for it is perfectly obvious that 
if such language prove a literal annihilation, then anni- 
hilation is not inconsistent with the continuance of exist- 
ence, and if so it must be a very harmlc.ss matter after all. 
That this is so is plain from passages like Job xix, 10^ 
where, speaking of God, the patriarch says: “He hath dl 
sfroyed me on every side, and / am gone” Now Job, 
when he used this language, was of course still alive, ainl 
he lived many years afterward ; so that if destroy means 
annihilate. Job, while still living, was destroyed, arutihihifed, 
and gone ; that is, after ho ceased to exist ho was yet alive. 
And why may it not be that the annihilation of all Ihe 
dead ha.s .affected them in the aame manner? 'Will our ad 
versaries tell us ? 

8. There arc, however, other cl.-issos of pa.ss;igrs ^^■hi.>h 
arc pertinaciously insisted on, and we ought not' Ihcreli.ro 
ft) iKiffi them without notice. See, for example, IValm 
xx.xvii, 10, 20: “tot a little while and the wicked sluill not 
be;’ “they shall perish.” Psalm cxlv, 20: “All the 
wicked shiill he destroy.”f They quote tlie.se and otlier 

* 8» C. «, A. 92, E. 124. t See J. T. M, 0. 48, E. 124. 
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passa:r«‘s. which refer to Ood’s treatment of the wicked in 
tills svm-hl, and su grossly misapprehend their import as to 
reihr tlieui laily t<) the woiicl to eorne. 

0. Tlmy employ likewise such passages -as the follow- 
ing : Psalm Ixxxviii, 10~'12: Wilt thou showMvoiiders t(> 
the dead? Skall the dead arise and pi'aise theef Bliall 
tin" Itning kindness be declared in the gravel or thy fiith- 
fiil]U‘ss iooiestriietkm I’’ etc. And Psalrn xxx, ,1) : ‘:" W'liat 
]H’otil is there in my blood, when I go down to the pit ? 
Shall llio dust praise thee I Shall it declare thy truth 
Psalm cxv, IT: ‘‘The dead praise not tiie Lonl, m-itlr'r 
fill V that gcf down into silence.” Isaiah xxx\ iii, 1 8, 1 9 : 
‘•ld>rt!i*‘, gravf‘- cannot praise thei*, death canmi ci* ltd wale 
tht.i‘, they tliat go down into the j>it cainnd hope for flnj 
irafh. The living, the living, he shall ])raise thee, as I ilo 
this day.” Psalm cxix, IT5: '•‘Let my soul live, and it 
shall praise thee.” Psalm vi, 5 : “ For in death lln’.ro is 
no remmTibrance of lliee: in the grave win) shall give the.e 
thanks?”''^ ■ 

It is scarcely conceivablo that, with the Bible op<?n luT we 
them, men should so misconstrue the import of language 
like the foregoing, wiien the context indicates, in every in- 
stance, that the very expressions wFlcli our opponents here 
dwell upon as justifying their treatment of the doctrine of 
Imiuortality, relate to a matter altogether the reverse of 
mere corporeal death. In the sense of the penally of the 
Divine law, death is the displeasure of God, and the Sfful 
tliai siiQei's that penalty is cutoff fronvthc source of ,s| nr- 
itnal life and Imppiness; and if it remain under his dis- 
pleasure- during tlm Icrm of its probation here, that same 
<!eat!i must be its poriiou forever* The cliildreri of riot! in 
all agi'S have been fairfui of incurring tins death, knowing 
that if liny r*‘eeiv(‘d according to their personal deserts it 
must ])e tlioir portion. This apprehension prompted many 
feai's, ;ind bitter tcai's, and earnest prayers, and tint assur- 
ance of deliv(U'arice therefrom filled the heart with thaidis- 
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giving an<] joy. And well might even Hezekiah appreliend 
Ihat the sentence of corporeal death which had been uttered 
against him was evidential of a displeasure which might 
rest upon him forever.* Hence, therefore, it may well”),, 
sajd of dcatli, (in the sense of Gen. ii, 17,) the true pcnalty 
of the law, “/a death there is no remembrance of thee.’’ 
1 siilni vi, 6; Isaiah x.x.xviii, 18, 19. See too Job .v.wiii, 2'2, 
where, in this sense, destruction and death wc. associated.' 
Evi-n in spiritual death during the present life, God is ii,,t 
reincmbored, but forgotten and disregarded, and how much 
more shall it be so in the w'orld to come! The Jews ol 
course derived their idea of death, in its proper sense, from 
Gen. ii, 17. (Compare Psalm xx.x, 9; Ixxxviii, 10-12; 
cxv, 7.) The people of God, then, knowing their sin ami 
frailly, poi'potually feared that they might, in justice, lie 
given over to death, the penalty of the law, anil thoretbre 
].ileadcd with God to protect and deliver them from it, .and in 
their sup].lieations they refer to the fact that it is their heurt’.s 
desire to soi-ve and praise him, and that those only who live-, 
that is, who arc rescued from this penalty, can prai.se him.’ 

It is .strange tliat a careful reader of only the Old Testa- 
ment should so cgregiously misunderst.and its import, but 

• t 9''™ni>ain on P.s.alin o-xi.v, 17.5, refer to tlii.s snli- 

jC'Ct. Alter advertinff to Luke i, 4G ; I'aulm ciii, 1 ; civ, 1 • c.xv 17 ■ 
vi,.) ; .rail iBiiiiili .vxxviii, isi, iu illustration, he adds : “ How grievous ,1 
tliiue It w now every man may judge, tliat a mnn .shouW go out of this 
world, or overlie knew wherefore he came into the world, and this i,, 
tlm wliieii makoth ns so loth to die. Tliis wa.s it that made ilie .Baiiils of 
(.. 1.1 m lormcr times, so unwming to leave life ; not tlint liiev winite.l 
aii.i h.iiie of Uiu lie to come, or had not the joy of a bles,sed vesii'iTeeli.)ii ; 

l.nt ,n her tliey had some spoeiul sins heavily pressing 

Hhetehy the.v liisl dishonored God, or else tliey de, sired to live i,i greaier 
measim. to glorifv God, either in entering into the wuv of repent, 
or else growing in li.c same, after they had entered : lie.-ause as i et le v 
eonm not say h, Wnth, Hme fmyht « I hm- n,H „ „u,..t 

/ G/g /rani a ermm, pyyfoey A- f.:, 

M,, or they knew that, wheroof wo are wilUiiglv i.gnr.rant,^ that 'v,.. 
shad never meessunUy praise God in heaien, miles's we ear, fullv ,.,.rve 
.od on earth; and we sliall never prai.so God in the congr, e.a'ti,,ii „1 
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tir.irli more remarkable is it that this should bo tlio case 
any one -why has ever perused the-. New- Testairiciif. 
llu' mnark of S. 60-62, that spiritual cleatli cannot inf 
ponalty of s:n,” is a mere ecpii vocation. The penalty of 
ihc law, as we shall show more fully in a future elia|Ber, 
js death — ^a severance from the source of spiritual life and 
happiness, a breaking up of all harmony between God 
and the creature. The soul that sins is thus at once sevaared 
fr'.CH fh.td, and cruiscrpiently, on the veiy day and hour that 
.\<lani transgressed he died. The mnseqiimce of this was 
Milk ring, misery, and the incurring of spirit tail doalh to 
lilmself and [ajsteiity, a death which Redceiriing Love almie 
ran jrrevent froni being cteriia], and from whidi Gir'ist 
alone can arovise the children of men. ILau'e^ the in ire- 
o«‘i)ei‘ate ar<.; jn'opcrly called dead, and it is expressly de. 
('lured that the voice of God alone can awaken them to 
life. (1 John ill, 14; 1 Tim. v, 6; Jolin xy 25^ And in 
this last passage this death is carefully distinguished from 
deatli ill the sense of corpoi'cal dissolution, N'crse 28. See 
also Eph. V, 14. And Inaicc the regcaicrate and jiistified, 
though they die corporeally, are said to have passed from 
deatli unto life. Tiie connection between them and the 
source of life has been restored. (John ill, 5; i, 12, 13; 
Eph. il 5, 10 ; iv, S2. Compare also Rom. vii, 0 ; viii, L 2.) 
And this is in perfect accordance witli the promise which 
Ibliows the twofold repetition of the threate?]lng in the Old 
Ti'staisient, (Ezek. xviii, 4, 20,) for immediately then'ufter 
it is added that if the wleked turn lie nhall not died'^ 
\'orse 21. Tiiese thoughts, obvious as they must he to tlie 
rilhwtiug mind, evinee the futility.of tht‘. obje<itious to Im- 
mortality, Inised on such passages as the preceding. 

10. llji(‘se eoiisiderations xvill throw light n])0)i miothi'f 
class of t(wts on which our oppomuits are in the hahit of 
iKisiiig objections; for example, xvhere the is spokan 
of as death. But death, as xvc have slowii 

tJready, does not infer extinction of existence. In this eoii- 
loectiou they ^Juote Ezek. xviii, 4,20: ‘‘The fioat tliat sin- 
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netli, it shall die,” which we have explained above ind 
nlse Psalm xvi, 10 : “Thou wilt not leave niv soul in kdl ” 
(.s'/^ro/,) which passage refers to our blessed lledccTii.’r 
(Acts ii, .31,) and proves that he suffered the pon.-ilty of flw 
law for his people; but to infer from it that his human 
sj.irit was annihilated between his death and the resurree 
tioii is an appalling idea. (C. 46, E. 115. See our iv- 
niarks on 1 Peter iii, 18-20, in a preoeding section.) C. 46 
^ luilierou.sly quotes, in the same connection. “He spared not 
their soul from death, hu ffaoe thm life ooer to the 
fi/eiice.' E. 12, 43, 75, likewise makes a great elibrt to 
prme that souk can. he hilled, and that ^^'theee are such 
thi,i;/s as dead souls” He makes no attemjrt, howen'er, to 
reconcile this with his materialistic notion that the .soul is 

merely the result of phy.sical organization, and iuscpurnbk 
iroiii th(} lioily. 

1 1. d'hc only remaining passages alleged by thorn whieh 
call for notice arc these: “The man that w.andcreth out of 
tim way of unclm^tanding shall remain in the congregation 
of tic dead,” Prov. x.vi, 10; and, “ 1 will make' them 
drunken, that they may reioicc, aaiZ sleep a perpetual sleep, 
and not wake, s,uth the Lord.” Jer. li, 39. But surelv we 
m.i\ again inquire here, What is to become of the resurree- 
wti 1 are to remain in the congregation of the 

tikin“"n rv perpetual, and knows no 

vii al^o, they quote Ban. 

.;,.ise“”»1^^‘''T-f'-* shall 

.1 so, by which It seems that this 2^»petual sleep is after 

■'ll fo^ have a waking. It sooms like triHing with the 
'c'"lcr« pat, e, ICC to dwell upon sueh exhihitions of lo-do' 

. n ™ shonld not do it were wo not aware that all tiiesj 
Uistmiccs have beeii successful in the hands of our onrm- 

Zmr;;‘Z‘T with a sinU 

m. ok oi two, however, we shall di.smiss the point. 

to fhr,xrr 

1 - ■ h bom Jeremiah, and refers to the doom of the 

* See C. t9; II. 2, p. fO; 8. 63; B. 7 . 1 -fc. 
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\vieke6 Ik'iLvloiiiaii oppressors, Rad quite a familiar nppllcai- 
tlrai amou^L^ the Jews. A single instance will illustrate this. 
Asapli says. (Psa. Ixxvi, 6.) “At tlij rebuke, 0 GthI of 
Jaeol.j, liotli the chariot and the horse are cast info a derp 
tiletpy The expression was employed in relatioa to any. 
tiling which, having had visible, existence, had lost its foian 
or activity, (as, for example, the 'horse and chariot wlun 
rushing into action,) and had been laid aside or bec'onie 
invisililc to human observation. 

By a. faniiliar figure, common among all nations, dtaith is 
referred to as a slecqn The soul may be still active, ns in 
dreaming, but the exhibition of life, or vital power, Inis 
ceased to 1:>e apparent. In fact, so like in appearance are 
sleep and death, that the poets have spoken of tliein as 
brothers; an idea, I believe, first suggested by lb uuerp' 
Among the Jews, however, this figure of death as a slet;p 
liecarne transferred to that death which was known as flic 
penalty of sin, and i,s spolvifai of in the. New Testament as 
the secmid deaths so that it too was called a sleep. A sin- 
gle mstan(3C. will suffice for illustration. In Psa. xiii, 3, 
David prays, “Consider and hear mo, 0 Lord my God; 
lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death.”' Now 
David expected not to escape corporeal death, and never 
prayed to be exempt from it. The remedy for the death 
against which he prays was spiritual illumination.f By tliat 
alone can any one escape, or be delivered from sleeping that 
sleep which kno^vs no waking, and from which none over 
arise to praise God. If they have spent their term of* prolan 
lion m sin, tluw arise to shame and endless iufullly^ 

PA And now, In conclusion of this examination of the 
passngt^s adduced from tlie Did Testament by uu: opp> 
m.nts, I iiavi.‘ a brief remark or two to oiler. 

L)lt is obvious from the whole examinalion thit the prin- 
dpfes itdilch fhcij adopt in> mterpTetbig the fotetjmng pfjssofps 
make, it perfectly plain that “God destroys both the perii’cfe 

So too the iiplaa'iHia: oi 6ap$dvovte^ veKpoiaiif ofiowt eimv. 

t 1 uni uKlelited lor this to the Olavis of Flavius, i'iuij eaa Dohmiuk. 
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anrl the ^vicked ; th.at .,11 flesh sh.all perish together; thnt (he 
_ahj .mmiis tiro to sleep perpetual sleep ,‘ind i,„t wake- 
ha tlatse who arc- in the gi-ave God reineinhers no 
th.it the dead shall not arise .and praise God, and (lj.,t j,,! 
that goeth down to the grave shall come up no more • th ,'t 
.Tob shall return no more, and shall see no more good o',- ' 

tiiLsl’ ‘ ^ their principles of interpretation are 

2.) I have remarked ahoim that wo wore tinder (he neees 
J y o omitting mtin, positive proofs from (he Hei-ip,,;:: 
t ut the sou survives the stroke of dc-atli. But in e»„ 
eluding ns list of passages adduced hy onr ndvensaric-s f 
Mi briefly refw to one proof of the docti-ino of lutm-e ,1. 
Maxis and pumshmonts, and of the soul’s inunortalitv, Mhich 
i.nncd Jews complain has been overlooked bv Cliristi-ni 

a th.ongh ^uah, says m Gen. ix, 5, 0, -‘And surclv tiie 

^ c-verv 

,f t ^ at the hand of man ” etc The 

« etZ,rrl“'rf ■ 

-pitssion m the Hebrew tongue. In resi>ect to the 

' I'm f,Z ’ "■ 'l™ »- 

/ ^ (f the ear A, or mhl heuat ; and whenever -is in 

hl'TZ'' rr- 

rule and til- Il^-'hrai.sl.s allow this 
unless I S t r T Sci-iptui-es, 

the little tr.-ict l)V Ki'v V 7w’ 

A. i?, (reorA', j»[.. ].j, i;,. 
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wnv it rIiosiIcI not, and tlie verses read as follows: “S^urolv 
ynur *Avii life-ldood will I require; of evo.ry soul will I 
ro.udre it; (tliat is, of e%’ery one wlio slieds his own RlnoJ, 
or perpotriitc?s SMiicide,) and at the hand of man, vea, at the 
hand of every man, will I require the life of man his hrothta". 
Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his bhxJl liir 
shed, for in the image of God made he man,” If this ]h‘ sn^ 
then of course the meaning of the second (danse must he 
4; the suicide will I require his blood and 

so we have in the Scriptures this eaiiy and junfect mlwa- 
lion oi* a piinisliment to the soul ailer death, and, conse. 
qinniily, of its imiBortality."^ 

* Kltfo’s Cyclopedia, lUKlor the word Soid, wliivli oontaito the 
e*tlrMK*esto the Jewisii authors sustaiidug the uh(vt:. 
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the subject cohtiktued. 

§ 37. Objections derived from the New Testament. 

luB passages adduced in the form of objection from the 
rvow lestiiinent are “few and far between,” and our oppo- 
nents haw evidently been hard pressed to find anythino- 
th.;raiu wliuh could be so construed as even to seem to favor 
their old epicurean notions and atheistic i>hilosophy, as the 

subjoined examination will evince. 

1. The first passage which we find them insisting on is 
i a... xxvn, .52, 53: “And the graves were opened, and 
niany bodies of the saints which slept arose, and came out 
o their graves after liis resurrection,” etc. And to this 

SiriirV r - “ The hour is coming in the 

■« h Ji all that are m the graves shall hear his voice and 
shall come forth ” John v oq tu. ’ “ 

TT o r-n ’ , These passages are cited 

I. p. iJ, and S. 64, hut as they do not fiivor us spe- 
cMy with their object in adducing them in this coimcc 

idl Ao LT It is, however, perfectly 

man’s ^liat these passages in any way eonlliet with 

^ ^ «mmomlity, or favor the notion of our 

lipouuits. As respects the latter passage it is sufiieient 

timx just before iittori no: b.i<] siitl 

; should hear his voi^ ^d ll '. 

hui,U. distinguish the eorporeidiy dead from them, he adds 

voiu. and^eome forth.” fly the phrase “all that arc, in tii- 
graves therefore he meant, (in accordance with the usage of 
the Jews, who held to the survdvauee of the soul,) all 'who 
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nrc' eorporcally dead. As respects the formei' pnssnp:e. as ! 
have shown, In referring to it in my work on the Rrsurj'ee- 
tiniL |>. 203, the remarkable change of gender in tiu* Greek 
e.V!ii<-es a j’eiininn of soul and body. It is not said that tljc 
bodies (aw/iara) were raised and came for th^ Imt that the 
]M)dit‘.s being raised, the persons, the saints themselves, came 
ihrth, {e,^ekd(nneg^ an, idea wholly subversive of tlie not}(ni 
of the Materialists that the soul is a result of corporeal 
organization. 

2, The next passage is Acts ii, S4: ‘^For David is not 
aseenderl into the heavens.” The apostle had jnst stated 
(v. 2b) lluat ‘hDavid was both dead and buried,” and in tlm- 
passag»;e he affirriis that he had not ascended iiito tin* heju'eiH, 
Of course then, say onr opponents, David innst have ]hm‘1s1i- 
ed body and soul at death. Their Uterainre o\\ tlfis point 
may be fomnl in B. 40, C. 47, E, 115, and H. 2, pp. 70, 71. 
llnyv certainly inake the most of tliis argument, and we 
slialh therefore, listen to what they have to ofler. C. says, 
Da\id “ was not so fortunate as some modern profesors, 
who expect to ascend into heaven immediately at death, 
and gi ve their souls no opportunity to be redeemed from the 
power of the grave.” B. says, referring to those who he- 
ileve that the soul is immortal: “These men say, ^ David is 
■not dead^ and luiH ascended into heaven.’” E. is soincwliat 
nmre full, and, after quoting the passage, says, “Yea, his 
Si'mJ lias been left in [sheol^ hades) tlie state of dpMf.h, arxl 
has seam corruption^ and therefore he can no longer praise 
God till ho awakes in the likeness of the Saviour, airl his 
* (.‘orrnption |>uts on incorruption,’ and Christ, wh<» is :mr 
life, shall appear, (in the clouds of heaven,) then shall 
also appear in glory ’ with him.” Col. iii, 4. 11., howt?v(*r, 

is Vi'ry full and mnplmtie, and has presented the slrcngtfi of 
the argiimcait both analytically mid .synthetically. Let us 
hear him, therefore. 

In presenting his argument he shows nuist conr*lnsively 
and sfitisfactorily that Peter could not have he*re i ntended to 
say that the body of David had not ascended into tlie heavens^ 
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and als.) that for the same reason he could not have 
moaiit to saj that his soul had not thus ascended, for neither 
the sold nor the bod^ of David could be regarded as tbe inan 
David. And tlien further, that David in Psabn x\i ({juotiMi 
here in the context) did not speak of himself, but of Christ 
is eo!i(dusive]y proved by Peter, from the fact that David 
was not only dead and buried, but that he had not aacended 
into the heavens. ]\Ir. Ham then ooneludes the argument as 
lb] lows : “ It is, [ think, apparent, that Peter’s argument re- 
<|uires us to understand that David himsclj^ tlio ^Patriarch 
])avid,’ not simply his body, was ' dead and Iniried,’ and 
that David in no sense had ascended into the heavens, 
ilierefore, il the Patriarch David has no conscious life in the 
intermediate state, but is awaiting tln^ inanifestatimi of ihe. 
life which is at present hidden in Christ, (Col. iii, 3, 4.) the 
life and the light of mem, and which shall taloe place at tlie, 
r(‘SiuTeetlon, when Christ shall come to be gio 3 ‘itied in his 
saints ; if this, we say, be tlie ease of tlie swxit Psalmist of 
Israel, we liiay fiiirly presume that the ease is the same with 
all others. Then the Scriptures teach that although hi the 
midst of life we are in death^~\ii the midst of deadi vve are 
not in life.”f 

J\ow a very little rejection might have suggested to ACr. 
Hum and his brethren several things of importance in this 
connc<*tion: and, 1. That as Peter does not say that tlie soul 
of David had not ascended into the heavens, his language 

«'T!io italics hero aro oar own; but it is sometimes realiv dUHculfc to 
know wliut thesu writers mean by HeHpiures.'>^ Wo'buve Ibniid 
them, m ^lunvn on a IWmer page, quoting as such, passages not in the 
Bihii*, ana then rwisouing from thorn m inspired testimony ; and here Mv. 
liam, thosg/t a CoHfjr^^gatmmUst^ qiiot^fs au (;^pressio^ fmm tlie f-ook of 
‘ ns SertjdumP To say that they do tlu-.e 

tlurigH iVom igmvmm would be impoHto. How is it, then i I'hvv .-a- 
tamly need another Bible to Miistum their system, and p<ohaps thev huv*^ 
“in-, lint It' m, why not hrinjf it ont fninkly imd oiicnlv, ,m.i not ho 
cj iotiiig IVoiii It 111 this sly nmiimT, ns if inoiduntally .iily, nud n.,; , 1 ,,. 
Wi-md ( fhoro is au miftinims about suoli „ o„„rso, und voo nrotwt 
aijamst ail iwaodings of that aort. See g us, sub-seo. 5 , ubovo. 

? 1 1 ». >^ 0 , 71 . 
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■^ainiot be. add need to prove that the soul of that Patihi rdi 
\i;a] UMt SO asccau’led p and, 2. That Moses was as pcoTeell'v 
^^di‘ad aiid ])nried*’ as David was, (Deut. xxxiv, 5, t>.) oiid 
lad c<.>ntii!ued so according to the language of Christ. (Jolm 
vi, 41)) and the asseverations of the Jews. (John Yiii. 52, 
>B.) Nor could he have been raised from the dead previt »us 
jO the resurrection of Christ, for then Christ woiikl not liavt^ 
acen '‘liio first-fruits of them that slept,” and “the fn-^t- 
begotten from the dead.” (1 Cor. xv, 20; Dev. i, 5. Coju 
’;>are Dorn, vi, 9.) And yet, before the death of fhrisb 
,1/h.vr.'? a|>];H‘ared. on Taiuyr along with Elijah, (htatt. xvii, ft.) 
4 say Moses, for, as already shown, it is the eiistoin oi‘ the 
.'nspio.'d writiu's to give to the spirit of ]nau the name of 
man himself. Luke xvi, 23.) Of course, thori, it was jast as 
propL'j* tr) say of l\.roses at this very time (and the words of 
Christ in John vi, 49, were, spoken ab<.u.it the time <.>f the 
oetairrence reeraaletl in Aratt. xvii, 1~9,) as it was to s;iy of 
David, that he was ‘‘dead and l>uried,” and “hat,l nryt as- 
(,;ended into the heavens,” and this tliough his spirit still 
survived in a state of conscious blessedness ; and, vke versa^ 
it is just as correct to say of David as of Aloses Ibat, al- 
though ho was “dead, and buried, ” and had “ not ascended 
into lire heavens,” his spirit still existed. These things are 
so obvious as to need no further illustration. Of eour>c, 
then, the passage can in no sense Ikj brought into antagonlMu 
with the doctrine we teach. And, finally, in support of tliis 
view, wc here olTo.r an authority which Air. Ham and all our 
oppoumirs must respect, and ought to regard as eonelnsivc 
in tin* matter. AVe refer to Air. Ilam himself, biref'rriiig 
to and exposing the Paga^i notion, that man is iinmnrtal as 
to tla* soul <uily, am! not: as to the fiody. he. nunark-s as lob 
]<hvs: “AVhm’c is tills anomalous brt‘aking ii]>, so to Hpnd\ 
of the imifif of man’s nature to be found in the ihhbC It 
is not a ladigious doctrine, but a philosophical rehncnH-nt, 
which started into existence when Platonism meddh‘.d witli 
the, simplicity of the Scriptures. Xkitiiee thk boot xuu 
tUE SOUL SJErXEAXELV IS TUE MAN, BUT THE UNION OF liO'l H, 
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To borrow tlio illustration of a living writer, ‘ as the niiinn 
of oxygen and hydrogen produces Avater, so the wiio,i of 
i)ody ,'ind soul constitutes a man,”’ (See II. L, n. ncj ) 
Now all this is plain, and therefore the soul of David (thoinrh 
It might, as in the instances of Moses, Abraham, and others 
be called by his name) was not David. And what Peter 
here asserts is that the man David, the constituent man soul 
and body, had not ascended into the heavens and ’that 
therefore, ho was not the promised Messiah referred to hi’ 
Jesns had ascended, and tlicrefore he is ilie 
(.Jirist. Wo have in our /o Professor Bwh, p. 2V.} 

criticized^ the original of this passage, and need not ronraf 
the criticism here. ‘ 

A. llici next and only other passage presented by onr oii. 
ponents as containing a direct impeachment of the doetriiio 
y the soul’s uninterrupted immortality is ] Cor. xv. 10-1, S; 

“ h or if the dead rise not, then is not Christ raised. And 
if Christ be not raised, your fiiith is vain, ye are yet in ymir 
sms. Ihcn diey also which are fallen asleep in' Cliiist are 
perished.” Tliese verses contain the gist of their ground of 
olijeetion, though the reader had better turn to the whole 
context in verses 12^2. The literature of the subiect, as 
presented by our opponents, m.ay bo soon in D. 147-151- 
H.^,pp.81,82; S., App.20; M.21,22; C.54; E. ]24-13l! 

r ^ cither in 

the Old or New Testament on which they so much insist 
as this; though in reading them one is often reminded of 

the saying of old Scultetns, CTt vacca vaccam., ifa anlor 

mnorem se<juiiur, 

M exjdains it thus: “‘They also which arc fiilleii asle.m 
n Christ are perished;’ that m, aee now totally extinct ” 
lut how IS this t Paul says that if Chri.st he not, risen then 
ttiey arc perished; implying, of oonrs.., that since he ha.s 
arusen t,hey are mt perkhed. And if they arc not perished, 
bow can they have become ^'totally extinct P' It is hardlv 
doing justice to the reasoning powers of the apo,stlo to niako 
ira say tint whether Christ has risen or not, those that 
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«‘are flilleri asleep in liim are perislier}.’’ E. likewise ex- 
plains here as extinction; but S. is very einpliatie. 

lie says: “How could Paul say, ‘If the dead rise not, then 
they that I'Mwe asleep m Chrmt are perished P if the 
saints go into a conscious state of blessedness the mom on t 
they diel If it be said, Paul means their bodies ar(‘. |»er- 
ished, I reply, ... It seems to me that Paul intended to 
teach that our entire future existence depends on a rt.^surrt‘e- 
tion from the dead ; and if there be no resunxiction, then 
at death, roan ceases to have existence^ and will live no rriort? 
fbrco'cr.” H. remarks that “the apostle, in his eoneist? 
piece of lamsoning, distinctly affirms that if there he no res- 
urrection of th(3 dead then there is no future life:'' aiivr 
xvhich he. asks: “Can the orthodox of the nineteenth century 
agree xvith Paul in his affirmation that if the dear! rise not, 
Christians who have departed this life are No, 
they say, ‘if the dead rise not,’ the iw/i lives on — its life 
does not depend upon the resumption of the body.” H, is 
usually great at making a display, but on this text. 1 iowcv(t, 
he must xield the palm to D. He extends his criticism, 
and without offering a new idea, arranges the arginnents in 
rank and file ; and after speaking to the reader in the fol- 
lowing modest and peculiarly distinctive style, aiinoiinces 
the conclusion, xvliich xve subjoin likewise : “ For rny own 
part, I have not the presumption to disagree with an aj>os- 
tle, and always rest satisfied with either the argumentative 
processes, or the authoritative assertions of inspired men. 
[See Luke xviii, 11, 32.] And I therefore receive with 
jnipli(.‘it faith the apostolic doctrine conttiined in the con- 
clusion : ^What advantageih it me^ if the dead rise 
^^And this ‘perishing’ would have bc^eii as complc^tc and 
filial an that, liad it been the prospect before fiim. l^aul 
wxniid Iiimself liave said, ‘Let us eat and drink, for tomior- 
row w'e die.’ ” Such are the decisions of this corpus rr?7/- 
€oru?n on the passage. 

In order, however, to see the utter futility of all this, it 
is only necessary that the reader should examine the argu- 
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montof the apostle.* It is briefly as follows: “I ha^-^ t ■ 
lied to you, ye Christians of Corinth, that Christ 
oar win, was bwted, and rose agam, aecordiiijr to the. Serin 
tu;es of the former economy; and moreover, that he wis 
seen, after lus resurrection, by multitudes of witnesses’ who 
are std living, and lastly by myself So we proaoh and 
=.<» yc believed. Hero, then, is the evidence that he Irus 
arisen, and that ho consequently is the promised Savioui’ 
the bmpturos declare that it shall be so, and multitudes of 
still living witnesses testily that it been so. But if rhrP ^ 
be preaclied that he rose from the dead, how sav some amon'.r 
J oil that there is no resurrection of the dead ? For if tli,.,- 
w no resurrection, then Christ is not risen ; became, as I have 
already shown to yon, (v. 3 ,) he died, was buried, and rose 
again, not for himelf but for us-for our .01, .-according' 
to the bcriptiires. And therefore if he has arisen ica mmt 
orm, and on the contrary, if we rise not, then is ho not 

fihhlnl preaching is false, and vmir 

faith 1.1 the Scriptures and in him is vain; and wo who"nr,. 

fess o have seen him after his resurrection are proved to 
he hilsc witnesses, because we have testified that God raised 
up Christ, whom he raised not up; and consequent! v voii 
re ^m your sins, (for, if he has not arisen, then hc'islc' 
01 r Sa, emr Irom sin, ver. 3 , 4 ;) and those too who have di^ 
parted this life trusting in him as their Saviour have trusted 

0 Mel T Perished, 

o. failed of salvation.” Such is the argument, lyLg ,,,1011 

think to the capacity of a child. And it is realiv incon 

it'"' it oT'st T" luive nfisfaken 

death k -r ™‘ u or nnconscioiisness after 

drAth 1 in no way here connected with or involved ■'ii the 

v> th. h,p„u,„„ aw «,», p,„„„ „„ 

1 Zii srssrss I';”,' ”* ” ”” 
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were fi>oiwl U) l.>e destitute of a Saviour from tlieir sins, 
I low juvjMtsrerous is it, therefore, for our opporjeuls 
tn ;itteinpt. to draw into the apostle’s argument an. eleioent 
with wlfK.'li it eaimot possibly have the slightest eoiinectiois, 
a]id tiien to undertake to build up a theory on siudi a 
lb iindath.in. 

And then, furtljer, this egregious blunder of D*)!)-. 
II e\ airl Ins friends, whether intentional or not, is eliaraeter- 
istieally Iinliemus. JFor, as above iiitlmated, a ]tH>ment’H 
3*en<-‘ct!on wonid have shown theni that if nn-ans 
fxtinotinii of (‘oiischjiis being, noi perhki)i(/ must mean a, 
ruHfhiinrnce of eoifsclom beiuff. Now tiie jaissago avt.M's 
that those \vlio a,i'e fallen asleep in Christ are ].>eris}i*.M] // 

not reaJhj tlte pronihed Saviour. But since he A tla* 
in'oinised Saviour, they, of course, have not thus perislied, 
Imt (M)ntinue to exist, our adversaries themseha.is heiiig 
judges. All this is transparently obvious from the very 
ground assuined' by Alessrs. Harn, Dobney, .and, friends, in 
their olijection founded on this passage. 

I may here reiiiark, in passing, that the import of tliC3 fol- 
io wing verse (verse 19, which has perplexed many) is per- 
fectly easy when considered in this, its proper comiection, 
Paul there says that “if in this life only we have hope 
in Christ, we are of all men most .misex'able.” That is, 
if we go into the world of spirits relying on Ciirist to save 
ns from sin, and there find ourselves disappointed in respect 
to all the l>right hopes and expectations which the Gospel 
has awakened within us, (as xve must be if he is not the 
I'U’tuniscd Messiah,) there arc none of the daimu'd who 
shall he so truly niisera])le as we, for none had such !io]:h»s 
and prospects as those which through life have cheered our 
hearts. 

4. Thor(‘ are other objections urged by them, liowevcr, 
but whi«;3h are prese,nted less in a textual, and more in a 
dcK'drimil form. For example, they maintain that th at-- 
talnnient of immortality by man is conditional ; in 

support of which they urge three points: first. That God 
18 
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alone possesses immortality. (1 Tim. vi, 16 ; i, 17. Oi-, 
which passnges see their views in D. 113-^ M J 3 ir* 
Has. 34; E. 131-133; G. 16; C. 63.) They urge, seoonJV 
tiuit man IS required to seek immortality, which could not 
bo if it were hihorent, and not conditional. On this point 
they plead Rom. ii, 7, where it is stated that they who 
seek for immortality shall have eternal life.* h, support 
of the same idea they plead, thirdly, that immortality is 
affirmed to come only through Christ the Saviour, and is 
dependent solely on the resurrection. 

^ In maintaining it, however, our Annihilationists are not 
quite as eaieful in their statements as they ought to he 
^ For instance, both S. 12 and C. 63, roundly assert thai 
I the terra immm-ial occurs hut once in the Bible, namely 
! 1 lira, i, 17, and is applied to God.” Has. 34 likewise 
: asserts that “ Paul is the only writer in the whole Bible who 
makes use of the word immortal or immortality. " These 
three mcn^lay claim to pretty considerable knowledge ; but 
how they will attempt to reconcile these statements with 
such clanns, and with truth, the reader must be left to de- 
termine in view of the following facts. The word immor. 

taq {a^eaprof,) besides being employed in 1 Tim i 17 i^, 
-d in Rom. i, 23; 1 Cor. H, 25 ; x." 52 ; 1 Pete; i. 4 ! ^ 

“a, ■ immortality {&<i>eagaia) is employed, in 

ajhtmn to Rom. ii, 7, in the following places: 1 Cbr. .xv, 
4-, oO, 53, o4; Eph. vi, 24; Titus ii, 7; 2 Tim. i, 10. 
^mpare also Dan. vi, 24; and in the Apocrypha see 
Wisdom XH, 1; .xviii, 4. I refer to these instances not 
merely to correct the blundering of our opponents, but that 
tl a reader may have at hand the facts in the case. 

hr section 37, sub-sections 2 and 3, I have referred to, 
and briefly exposed, the equivocations of our opponents In 

* ® ’• 
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regard to these words, and I beg leaye.' to refer the reader 
1o ibosB paragraphs. But we sliall now proceed to consider 
their prouih that the attaiiinieiit of imniortalitj is con- 
ditional. 

In their argument they employ the term immortality m the 
sense of actual being ^ or existence^ in distinction from that oi'a 
state (Yc co?iditio7iqf existeneSyrnd so infer that it does not nuam 
jiierely a state of existence, either happy or miseralde,, but 
existence itself. They claim that those who obtain this im- 
mortality, or existcaiec, will be, of course, ineifably happy, 
hut that all others shall not only forfeit happiness, but ]m 
d«*prived of existence itself. 

'riieii’ first proof, as al)ove remarked, is 1 Tim. vi, 16: 
‘‘ God onlj/ hjith ininH^iTarity and they infer from it tliat 
man jjossi'sses no iinmortality, unless conferred through grace 
by Christ. Jiut the absurdity of this inlereiice is plain from 
the fact that in this passage the word means underived and 
eternal existence,, .and surely no one pretends that a cre'«- 
ture <'an |>ossess immortality in that sense ; and I hardly 
believe that our opponents would maintain either that man 
sliould seek such an immortality, or that it can be conferred 
by grace, or in any other way. And then further, that 
sticli must be the meaning of the word here is appar- 
ent from the fact, that in the sense in which immortality is 
to be sought by man, and is conferred by Christ, it.y'as 
already in possession of a considerable number of the race 
at the very time when the apostle declared that ‘‘ God alone 
has immortality.” Besides Enoch and Elijah, who had 
long been in possession of it, there were the many saints^’ 
rcit‘m‘d to in Maif. xxvil, 52, f)S, and who were aJtwidy In 
bill pMSSBSsion of the same immortality which shall pertain 
to all true believers after the resurrection. f)f course*, 
tlidi, Paul could never have employed the term iii the 
sense in which our opponents pretend. A farther reason 
may he statta:] if it should he deemed necessary, nanu'Iy : 
in the. sense wdierein Paul here declares that alone 

has immortality,” the statemmt will remain true to all 
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eternity. But it will not, after the resiuTection of the 
dead, be true of him in the sense in which on? opponents 
®PP^y the teiin ; for, on their own admission, the resurrect 
tion will confer a final and everlasting title to immortality 
upon tlie saved. This text therefore proves nothing bil 
what w'e have always emphatically maintained, that” God 
alone possesses inherent^ that is, underived and eternal, im- 
mortality. And yet no text is so often quoted by the An 
nihilationists as this, to prove that man has no derived im 
mortal nature ; a point to which it does not in the remotest 
way refer. 

It is ob%'ious that in 1 Tim. vi, 16, and as related to God 
the term iimnortality {&6avaaia, from d6>dvarof,f hnmor- 
tal,) is employed in a sjiecifio and restricted sense. In its 
general import, however, and as applied to, the creature, it 
simply means that which is not obnoxious to corruption or 
decay. (See the word as applied in 1 Cor. xv, 53, 54. 
Conijiaro the usage also in Wisdom iii, 4; viii, 14, 18; 
XV, 3.) In the specijie sense God alone possesses it • in the 
general sense the creature may. The one refers’ to m; 
derived immortality, the other to that which is derived. 
In the other text, however, which they quote to sustain their 
objection, (1 Tim. i, 17,) the term, though difterent, is in 
usage equivalent. It is a^da^rog, and, as employed in the 
above-cited instances, evinces what is the import of both 
in their general usage. In 1 Cor. Lx, 25, it is used to ex- 
press tlie idea that the crown which the believer shall re- 
ceive at the last day is incorruptible; (compare 2 Tim. 
IV, 8 ;) and in 1 Cor. xv, 52, it is applied to the resurrec- 
tion body, and in 1 Peter i, 4,-23, to the inheritance to 
which the believer is begotten by the grace of God; and 
finally , in 1 Peter iii, 4, to the regenerated nature of man 

HiI particularity with which we divoll iipcn 

Ir m W nucleus of the tleorv of 

our opponents, and whole volumes have boon written in defense of its 
buHclcss assumptions. 

t ’Addrorof is not employed in the New Testament. 
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in this world, that nature which is here pronounced immoi'- 
tal or incorriiptihle, (see also Rom. viii, 1,) hut which our 
opponents thoughtlessly affirm is not so, inasmuch as it is 
to become extinct or annihilated when man dies. Such, 
then, are the usages of these terms. In the sense of the 
everlasting inheritance^ and crown of life and glorij^ we 
always have maintained that immortality is conditional. 
But this of course refers not to being or to simple existence^ 
in itself considered, as our opponents pretend, but to some- 
thing the possession of which is offered to man, and which 
he may possess, and become thereby ineffibly happy, but 
which he also may refuse, and so render his being unhappy 
through the wasteless ages of eternity. 

As respects their second point, we admit, and always have 
affirmed, that the text which they employ to sustain it (Rom. 
ii, 7,) represents immortality as something to be souglit by 
perishing man. The foregoing remarks, however, apply to 
this passage also. In ffict the words referred to, and wiiich 
are employed in this and the forecited passages, are equiva- 
lent in import, and as such are employed in 1 Cor. xv, as 
may be seen by referring to the instances of their use above 
given, w'herein they refer to the resurrection body. Now 
there is a sense in which tke resurrection itself is to be sought^ 
(Phil, ii, 7-11,) and yet we are expressly assured that the 
resurrection will be universal, comprehending both the just 
and unjust. (John v, 28,^29 j Acts xxiv, 15.) And so, too, 
there is a sense in which everlasting “or immortal life is to 
be sought, and another sense in wdiich all mankind are to 
possess it. In the one case it means mere existence, without 
reference to state or condition, and in this sense all possc^ss 
it. in the other ease it means a happy state or condition of 
existence; and in this sense none are to possess it who refuse 
the offer of Christ. The same word, moreover, is employed 
in Eph. vi, 24, to designate the true believer’s love of Christ ; 
and in Tit. ii, 7, to express an uncompromising adherence 
to the doctrines of Christ; an 1 finally in 2 Tim. i, 10, for 
immortal life ; for here Kal depOagoiav is plainly a 
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hcndittdys for ^Bagrov. Hiis, too, is its meanino- in 
the text referred to, (Rom. ii, 7,) a condition of perpetual 
or unceasing happiness, “ a glorious and honorable immor 
tahty,” as opposed to that state of sin and misery which 
must he the undying portion of those who do not seek han 
piness through Jesus Christ. ‘P' 

In their third point they likewise plead, in support of the 
^ijcetion, that immortality comes to man only through 
Qinst, and therefore is neither natural nor inherent, but’a 
p-acious gift to those who accept Christ as their Saviour and 
IS dependent solely on the resurrection.'^* 

In their reference to the resurrection, they do not of 
course, mean to exclude from immortality Enoch and Eliiah 
and those other saints referred to by Paul, who are neve; to 
be raised from the dead, (see 1 Thess. iv, 15, 17) and 
w’hoso immortality, therefore, does not depend upon their 
resurrection ; and yet, from the positive and wide-sweepin. 
chaiaoter of their statements, one might bo led to sup°. 
pose the contrary. What we have offered above, however 
applies equally to this third point, for our opponents can 
scarcely believe that immortality, in the sense of unde- 
rived and in^pendent existence, is to come to any crea- 
ture through Christ; and^ in the other sense of the term we 
of course, maintain that it can come alone through him. As 

mort!ir“T maintained that the ira- 

Man 2 <3epend upon that event. 

Man, that is, as consisting of body and soul, is not immortal 

as^ man, when the body is severed from the spirit. His 
sp nt IS immortal, but the spirit is only a part of man. 

_ 1 d aa man, 111 the true and proper sense of the term the 

ablj IS of the same diaracter as the foreeoiim It niir 
ports to bo based on the prominence given to tlie'rtsnrrce 

cc 1. 1, pp. 128, 20, and H. 2, pp. 92, 93. Tliey all take tliia ground. 
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there can be no immortality for man without the resurrec- 
tion. To this, however, as above remarked, we assent, so 
far as all who die are concerned. But the design of our op- 
ponents in urging the matter is to endeavor to deduce the 
iuference that theretbie there is no intermediate or self-con- 
fecious state for man’s spiritual nature, no interval of conscious 
existence between his death and resurrection.'^ But until 
these men point out what possible or conceivable connection 
exists betw^een their premises and conclusion, w’-e shall not 
occupy either our own time or the reader’s patience by 
dwelling upon a specimen of such egregious nonsense. f The 
doctrine to which this idea is thus attempted to be brought 
in antagonism gives to the resurrection equal prominence, 
as the reader may perceive by referring to our remarks on 
2 Cor, V, 1-9, and Heb. xii, 22, 23, above, (section 33, sub- 
seetions 10 and 13,) and we dismiss their o])jection there- 
fore, with the following passage, quoted and adopted b}' ]\fr. 
Hudson, one of their own writers, from tlie work oi* Dr. 
Kevins, oil the Mi/stical Presence:^’’ “The doctrine of 
immortality in the Bible, is such as to include always the 
idea of the resurrection. It is an dvdoraaLg eic tg)v vefcgmK 
The whole argument in the 15th chapter of First Coi inthians, 
as well as the representation in 1 Thess, iv, 13-18, proceeds 
in the assumption that the life of the as well us that 
of the soul, is indispensable to the perfect state of our nature 
as human. The soul, then, during the intermediate state, 

* See D. irn-ino ; G. 10-16 ; 11. 1, p. 28. 

f It may be proper here, however, to add a brief paragraph from Edwards : 
“The reasonableness of the doctrine of the resurrection will appear, if wo 
suppose that union with a body is the most rational state of perlectioii of 
the human soul, which may be argued from the consideration tliat this 
was the condition in wliicli the human soul was created at lirst, and that 
its separation from the body is no improvement of its condition, being an 
alteration brought on by sin “from whence we must conclude that the 
former vStatc of union to the body was a better state than disunion, which 
was threatened. It introduced that death that consists in the separation 
of body and soul. The state of innocency was embodied ; the state of 
guilt was disembodied. Therefore, as Christ came to restore from all the 
calamities which came from sin, it is most reasonable to suppose that lia 
will restore the union of soul and body.” Vol. vii, p. 2-10, 
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cannot possibly constitute, in the Bible view, a complete man- 
and the case requires, besides, that we should conceive of 
Us lelation to the body as still in force;: not absolutely de 
sti-oyed, but only suspended. The whole condition is inte^ 
imistic and by no possibility of conception capable of bein-. 
thought of as complete and final. When the resurrection 
me y appears it will not be as a new frame abruptly created 
to. the occasion, and brought to the soul in the wav of out 
ward additimi and supplement. It will be found to hold in 
strict organic continuity with the body, as it e.xisted before 

at this law Im not been annihilated, but suspended onlv 
m the intermediate State.”* 

G. Another objection is, that the doctrine of immortality 
, as maintained by us, makes the dead to be judged twice 

■ the *^*^*^*^^^’ ^ time, at 

the gcitral judgment of the great day. See H 1 r> 1 to 

11.1. Let, ";f‘.'hr 

' uZt ”, B,.’t the rt" 

nodcstj of our opponents in producing this objection. It 

m ei t that tlm sinner ,s ZiMy to suffer the penalty of the 
c w twice, fliat penalty, they aver, is an.iihilatio; ; it i! 
iflictod upon the sinner once when he dies, and then, as they 

iifc^iV’*’ 'V" °'>“tiiiiie 

ni axistence, but merely to be annihilated over amain 

In remsouing however, it is a fair maxim that° re/o>-„ 

‘when it r’''r The spirit, 

a and take its position accordingly either amomT thf^ 

'T »««»•.»„ 

’ T; r ‘ «M«"pt 

See Debt and Grace,” by Mr. Iludsm,, pp, did. aoi!. 
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to confound tliis necessity of its nature witli the formal 
judgment wliicli must be passed upon all at the last day, in 
the presence of the assembled universe of angels, men, and 
devils, is the fatuity of inanity. But then again, if the doc- 
trine of the uninterrupted immortality of the soul did actu- 
ally infer a twofold judgment, this would furnish no valid 
objection against, it in the view of any believer of the 
Bible ; for, that man should be judged twice constitutes no 
more a valid reason against the continuity of his existence 
during the interval which elapses between those judgments, 
than it would form a valid reason against the uninterrupted 
existence of the fallen angels during a similar intervaL Now 
we read expressly that when angels sinned they were im- 
mediately condemned and adjudged to hell ; and not only 
this, but that they are reserved in everlasting chains of dark- 
ness tmto the judgment of the great day. (See 2 Pet. ii, 4, 
and Jude 6.) Suppose then that the sinner is judged and 
condemned at the last day, (as all admit he will be,) and 
what reason does this furnish for denying that he is likewise 
condemned and adjudged to hell immediately after his 
death? 

7. Another objection frequently repeated by them, and 
equally the result of ignorance or misconception, is, that the 
Romish purgatory is based upon the doctrine we are de- 
fending. But, even admitting the statement to be true, 
what would it prove ? Is not transuhstantiation built upon 
the expressions which our blessed Saviour used at the last 
supper ? And arc we, therefore, to throw aside those words, 
and never employ them in the communion service? Or, 
should we not rather retain them in use, and show that they 
have l)een perverted by the Romish priesthood ? In aiiothoi' 
chapter, when we come to speak of the separate state of the 
soul, we shall, upon a historical basis, show that this objec- 
tion is false both in its statement and conclusion. 

8. The last objection which we find our opponents insist- 
ing on is, that annihilation is not necessarily an evil, and 
consequently that there is no actual necessity for su|'>posiiig 
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that the conscious existence of the soul is continued betweei. 
death and the resurrection.'®^ 

It is not very extraordinary that men who endeavor to 
maintain Aat the Apostle, in Phil, i, 21, meant to say that 
“ annihilation is ffain,” should assert that it is no evil, for 
this is not really coming up to what they make Paul himself 
aver. Their statements on this subject, however, are so 
preposterous that we need here take up no time with them, 
as we shall in another chapter have occasion to treat fully 
the question of annihilation in its relation to the whole sub- 
ject before us. Let it, therefore, suffice here to remark, that 
though they thus assert that annihilation is not necessarily 
an evil, they yet maintain in other parts of their writings that 
to the sinner it is a more terrible punishment than endless 
misery itself. They moreover maintain that annihilation is 
the veritable and proper penalty of the divine law, as enun- 
ciated in &en. ii, 1 1 , and Ezek. xviii, 4. And is not then 
the penalty of the divine law necessarily an evil to those 
who suffer it ? But such nonsense may very well be passed 
without further remark. 


§ 38. Oonclmion 0 / the Scriptural Argument. 

In concluding our remarks on the catalogue of objections 
brought by our adversaries from the Old Testament, we 
adduced a single passage out of many which we had omitted, 
and offered an observation thereupon. We shall do the same 
here likewise after we have briefly noticed a clause in a pas- 
sage applied to the subject in § 33. Jesus, in speaking of 
t e dece^od saints and of their condition anterior to the 
resurrection, says that they are lihe unto the angels; that is, 
their disembodied spirits are like them, for, wffien re-^m- 
odied in flesh, that likeness is not, of course, so apparent. 
And in the context, referring to the ancient patriarchs and 
others of the pious dead, he says they all live to or with 
Lod, for God is not a God of the dixid, (since he could not 
*S(ie D. 242-244, and othons. 
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be siicli to them, if, in the Saddiicean sense, they had ceased 
to exist,) but of the living. Any man who will take his 
Greek Testament and read Luke xx, 34-38, (or Matt, xxii, 
29-32,) will see that the grammatical construction impera- 
tively requires this sense of the passage. Our Saviour’s lan- 
guage there can allude only to the state of the saints referred 
to anterior to the resurrection. He names them expressly 
‘‘ sons of God,” (in reference mainly to their prospective 
public adoption at the last day,) sotis of ike resur 

rectmif rrjg dvaaraasojg viol ovreg. Thus, sons of the 
kingdom” (Matt, viii, 12,) were those to whom the kingdom 
was appointed or destined; “son of death” (Psa. di, 20,) 
was one who had been appointed to die ; “ children of wrath f 
(Eph. ii, 3,) namely, destined to wrath. (See also Psa. ixxix, 
11, and Alexander’s note.) And as the saints and patri- 
archs here referred to by Christ were destined to receive 
this public adoption by God, as his sons, at the last day, so 
they were, of course, appointed to be raised from the dead, 
and were sons of the resurrection. The Hebrmism, or rather 
Orientalism, cannot be misunderstood. Hence, therefore, 
Jesus says they are (not shall be^ but a7'e) like the angels of 
God. It is impossible otherwise to construe the words, ac- 
cording to the rules of language and the fair principles of 
iiiterpretatlon, and to make them refer to a period subse- 
quent to the resurrection. Every term looks to that event 
as still future, and that the reader may at once perceive this, 
I quote here the two verses hearing directly on the point : 
“But they which shall be accounted wo7dhy to obtain that 
worhf and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry 
nor are given in marriage; neither can they die any more, 
for they are equal tmto the angels, and are the children 
of God, being the children of the resurrection.^^ Luke xx, 
35, 30. I would not attach undue importance to any 
mere nicely of verhai criticism ; this, however, is not 
such. For does not the phraseology, “they who are ac« 
counted w'orthy to obtain that world and the resurrection,” 
include the pious dead of the pjist ages, as well as those of 
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tlie future?* And does not the phraseology referred to 
clearly announce that those who had departed this life wore 
yet to obtain the higher inheritaneo of heaven and the rosin^ 
rection? In any other sense, according to the idiom, could 
they he “the sons of the resurrection?” In fact, in this 
whole dispute with the Sadducees, (the Annihilationists of 
his day,) Jesus deduces the doctrine of the future rcsurroc- 
tion of the body from the present existence of the soul, 
(v'or. 27-38,) as we have largely shown elsewhere.f And 
as the separate state is necessarily incomplete, and as the 
separate spirits of the ransomed dead look forward to the 
resurrection as the completion of their bliss, they arc, by 
virtue of their union with Christ, through whom all’ are 
made alive, regarded in this sense as in the resurrection 
state ; that is, they have safely passed through all their bit- * 
ter sorrows and conflicts on earth, and a happv rcamion with 
the body is now secured to them through atoning blood. 
That this is no new view of the passage^quotod by Jesus' 
may bo seen from the subjoined extract from IMenassah Ben 
Israel ; “ When the Lord first appeared to Moses we read 
that he said, ‘I am the God of thy fathers, the God of Abra- 
lam, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob.’ But God is not 
the God of the dead, who are not, but of the living, who do 
exist. Therefore it is a just conclusion therefrom that the 
souls of the patriarchs are even now living. 

The other passage, however, to which I would call specific 
attention, and one to which we have not referred, is John 
viii 56: “lour father Abraham rejoiced to see mv dav 
and he saw it, and was glad.” " ‘''’• 

Ltdcf ^ of , in his note on 

airr rif ’ gradum Putribiis tribnit, apnd 

e Quomodo luitem pneoelleront, si n.orte 

nifc,i vii oruin vocan Bens non potest/’ 

st.cti™i''r 'Lh f ® Bush, pp. 253-250. See aiso 

^tction J.j, snb-section o, above. 

t Bo Hesuir. Mort., lib. x, cap. 6. 
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Franziiis, De Interpret. Script Orac. 67, (as quoted "bj 
Glassiiis,) speaking of this passage, says that no one can 
doubt that there was presented to xibraham, in a very clear 
Divine vision, the person and face of Jesus Christ, as he 
was born of a virgin of the seed of Abraham, and began 
the performance of his official labors, and was exalted 
through suffering to the right hand of the Father, etc. But 
Calvin suggests another interpretation as adopted by some, 
to wit: that Abraham, in his state of separation from the 
body, beheld the presence of Christ when he appeared on 
earth. He justifies the sentiment, but is not fully satisfied 
that it is taught here. Mosheim, ho\vever, in his Medi- 
tatio de die Christi ab Abrahamo visa,” (Hamburg, 1751,) 
has, as it appears to me, placed the matter beyond doubt, 
that Christ refers to the present existence of Abraham, and 
to the fact that he in heaven had witnessed the fulfillment 
of the promise made to him respecting the coming of the 
Messiah. See his paraphrase of the passage itself in sec. 10. 
of the work above referred to. J. D. Michaelis, in Theol. 
Dog., cap. xiv, sect. 157, gives it the same exposition, and 
says in view of it: ‘‘^AUam {inter pretationem) autem^ quae 
ferri possit, prodi ah interp^'etihus no7i video And I am 
well satisfied that a thorough criticism of the passage would 
show this to be the only correct view: ‘‘You slight and 
reject me, O ye Jews, and profess to be sons of Abraham. 
But your father Abraham rejoiced to see my natal day ; and 
he saw it and was glad.” 

Tholiick {in loco) remarks that “the narrative in Matt, 
xvii, 4, also leads to the assumption that the great men of 
the Old Covenant partook in the redemptive work of 
Christ.” And Maldonatus thus reasons on the import of 
the passage before us : “ When Christ says that Abraham 
mio, he doubtless means that he saw in that way in which 
ho had declared that he so greatly desired by faith alone to 
see ; for after he did believe, and when he had no knowledge 
of Christ, he could not desire to behold his day, but after 
ke had that knowledge, he desired indeed, but not by faith 
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jiloHe, because he already did behold the day of Christ by 
faith. He therefore saw the day of Christ a>k 

(re as both he and all the fathers had desii'od 
to behold it.” This conclusion is abundantly supported by 
the premise, and until it is fairly invalidated the passa-re 
must be regarded as containing a clear announeement of the 
doctrine ^ that the soul in its state of separation from the 
body is in the full possession of its consciousness. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

JEWISH AHB PATRISTICAE TESTBTGHY— OBJEC- 
TIONS ANSWEREB. 

As the argument derivable from the views entertained by 
the Jews and early Christians is not intrinsically of any 
strictly logical force, 1 should be willing to pass without 
remark the topic suggested in the heading of this chapter. 
The state of the controversy, however, in relation to the 
whole question of man’s uninterrupted immortality, is, at 
present, sueh as Avoid d prevent the possibility of doing jus- 
tice to the whole matter should this point be passed over in 
silence. Our opponents unite in making the most unwar- 
rantable assertions in relation to it, and appear to copy 
indiscriminately, and even without remorse, the exploded 
‘'Corruptions” of the well-meaning, but (in this department 
of literature) superficial Dr. Priestley. We shall treat the 
subject as briefly, however, as is possible in doing it the 
justice which the state of the case requires. 

§ 39. Jeivish Testimony, 

Our references to the Jewish testimony must of course 
he independent of the canonical Scriptures, since what 
relates to that point has been presented on the foregoing 
pages. (See sect. 30.) It may to a "considerable extent, 
however, be learned from the Apocrypha. See particularly 
Ecclesiasticiis xv, 18; xxxiii, 14, 15; li, 9; Wisdom iii, 
1-11 ; ii, 23, 24; viii, 13; 2 Mac. vii, 9-38; xii, 43, 44, 
And also from Josephus, Antiquities, Book i, chap, i, sec- 
tion 2, and Book xviii, c. i, sections 3-5. In his work on 
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the Jewish ar likewise, B. ii, c. yiii, sections 10, 11 14 
As these works are easily accessible b}’- all, we shall noi. 
occupy space by citing their testimony. 

The testimony of Philo is equally e.yplicit. In his book- 
on Rewards and Punishments he says : “ For some indeed 
adopt the notion that death is the end of punishments 
TTspa? TifiUQtuv elvai Bavarov; but in the view of the 
divine Judge this is scarcely the beginning. Hence, there- 
fore, when, for instance, a new crime has been perpetrated 
by any one, it is proper that a new punishment should be 
appointed for him. But what is that 1 Why that he should 
live a perpetually dying death, ^7]v a’rrodv-qamvra del, [sug- 
gested perhaps by the ni?2 of Gen. ii, 17, and which 
the LXX. express by davaroo dnodavsiade,] and sustain, as 
it were, a death that is interminable.” He speaks of the 
soul, too, as a sacred depositum, committed to the keepino' 
of man by his Creator. For e.xample, in his book respect 
ing Abraham, he says : “ No wise man will be displeased 
when any one calls for that which ho has intrusted to him ; 
why then should we be offended that God or nature re- 
quires what they have committed to our keeping?” The 
same term (57 ■naga&aradfiKri, deposit) is employed in the 
same sense by Josephus, in his De Bello Jud., lib. iii, 
cap. viii, sect. 5, in the following manner: “The immortal 
soul, which has its original from God, dwells in the body; 
now, if any one embezzles or evilly entreats that which is 
committed to him by man, he is regarded as wicked and 
perfidious. If, therefore, any one casts out of his body by 
self-murder the depositum of Qod, Tijv nagaKaTadiiKrjv rov 
esoC, can he hope to conceal himself from him that is thus 
injured?” Hie survivance of the soul is hero so plainly 
taught that it need not be dwelt upon. And on the ques- 
tion whether it be the conscious and acting personality of 
man, the Jewish testimony is uniform. Rabbi Simeon, for 
example, (in Berachot, fol. 10,) referring to the expression 
in Psalms eiii and civ, “Bless the Lord, O my soul,” ob- 
serves that “it refers to God and the soul. For as the 
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blessed God fills this whole mn verse, so does the soul 
occupy the whole body. As God sees, and yet is himself 
invisible, so the soul sees, and is not seen. As God sus- 
tains or nourishes the universal world, so the soul nourishes 
the ^diole body.” See AVagenseil, Sota, p. 1017; and also 
the story of Rabbi Meir, respecting the work which treated 
of “the seven (planetary) worlds and the seven heavens,” 
the abodes of departed spirits of good men. Mantissa, 
p. 1163. Nor will it be questioned that they believed both 
in Gehenna and Paradise as the abodes of liurnan souls be- 
tween death and the resurrection of the body, which, they 
lield, would take place at the coming of the Messiah. See 
Wegseheider’s Dogmat., § 191, and Bretschneider’s Hand- 
buch, § 166, vol. ii, p. 378, seq. 

The testiinoiyy of the Book of Enoch likewise ought not 
to be overlooked in this conneetlon. Prof. Stuart (Bililic. 
Repos, for July, 1840) has given an interesting account of 
it, and of its testimony respecting future punishment. It 
was undoiihtedly written during the first century of our 
era, and by a serious man for serious purposes, for hisgrt'at 
theme is the reward of the righteous, and punishnieDt of 
the wicked, in the i'uture state. He moreover seems evi- 
dently to have been a Jew, Now he speaks in the clearest 
manner of the separate state of the soul or spirit, m 
Txvev^mra ruv rw diroBavovrw dvOgiorrow. /\nd 

speaking of the wicked he says: “Never shall they ol>- 
taiii mercy, saith the Lord of spirits,” “ Henceforth I will 
not have mercy upon them, saith the Lord of spirits.” 
“Their evil deeds shall become their greatest torments, 
when their souls shall bo made to descend to the receptacle 
cf the dead.” 

Of their later writers wdio profess to give the earlier 
and traditional testimony, the following may sudlce. 

m the Taiichuma it is said : “ Our dead (that is, those of 
Israel,) are not dead; as says the Psalmist, ‘ Let the saints 
be joyful in glory.’” In Jalkut Simeon: “There is no dif- 
icrence between the living «and dead righteous ; they dlflcr 
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only ill name.” In Sjnop. Soliar : “Jacob our father, ainl 
Moses our teacher, upon whom bo peace, are not dead • 
and so of all who are in perfection, for upon this true life 
depends. And although it is written of them that thev 
dead^ yet this is to be understood only in respect to us, and 
not in respect to them.” And ]\[ciiasseh Ben Israel, (in his 
De Eesurrect. Mort.) speaking of Gen. xvii, 7, 8, says ; 
“ It is plain that Abraham and the rest of the patriarchs 
did not possess that land ; it follows therefore that they 
must be mised in order to enjoy the promised good, as 
otherwise the promises of God would prove vain and taise. 
Hence, therefore, is proved not only the immortality of 
the soul, but also the essential foundation of the law, the 
resurrection of the dead.” 

It is not necessary that wc should multiply citations, for 
the fixet alleged will scarcely be doubted. An endeavor has 
lieoii made, however, to neutralize the force of this testi- 
mony by maintaining that the Jews obtained their ideas of 
immortality from intercourse wdth other nations after the 
Babylonian captivity. Lc Cierc, I believe, originated this 
notion, and our opponents strenuously assert it per fas^ 'per 
nefas. And even those who deny that those nations ever 
had any such knowledge, scruple not to solve the problem 
in this way, unless I err. In like manner they strenuously 
deny that the Scriptures teach the immortality of the soul, 
and yet defy us to show an instance of “any nation which 
had not some knowledge of revelation” entertaining that 
doctrine. One might see, if disposed to look, that if there 
be any truth in such representations, the difliciilty must 
logically be, to find any nation, possessing a knowledge ot 
I'evelation, which entertained the doctrine referred to. But 
as to the Jew's deriving this knowledge from the Gentih‘s, 
the re])ly of the excellent C. E. Weissmann^' is complete: 
“As tow'hat he (Ciericiis) says, that after the Babylonian 
captivity this matter became more clear, we ask. Through 
whom was such knowledge communicated? Where are 

* InstUutioiKvs Tlicologl«e, loc. xv, page 10S2, Tutuigw, 17G9. 
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those who taught the Jews more ele«‘U‘ly? Per- 

haps Clericiis thiiiks that the Jews learned this truth more 
fiili j from the Bah}doiiian mystics and the philosophers of 
the Geiitiles. But in such notions there is not even one 
particle of scdV^ 

That subsequent to the captivity some of the later Jews 
became divided into sects, and in their disputes had recourse 
to pagan philosophy to solve the doubts engendered, is 
true. The little but opulent sect of the Saddiicees adoj 3 ted 
the Mateiialism of Epicurus, and maintained that it was 
not inconsistent with the only portion of the Scripture 
which they recognized — the Pentateuch. And that in meet- 
ing the statement^s of the Sadducees some of the Pharisees 
resorted to the Pythagorean notion of transmigration, is 
clear. From the same source arose also that diversity 
wdrich is noticed in their writings respecting the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. The Sadducees maintained that the soul 
Avas material, and died with the body. The rest of the 
nation disclaimed the idea. But in reasoning on the topic, 
some of the Pharisees and others entertained doubts 
whether there would be a resurrection of the Gentiles as 
well as of the Jew^s; and still further, whether all the Je3vs, 
both good and evil, wmro to he partakers of the resurreo- 
tion. This brought up the question, likewise, whether the 
wicked, wdio wmre not partakers of the resurrection, were 
not destroyed? And here too there was a division ; though 
Menasseli Ben Israel, in Ms treatise on the ResiUTection, 
iv,) gives the caution that, in the sense in which they 
there use the wmrd, ^’‘destroy does not mean a total annihi- 
lation, but only a ruin;” a caution which it would he w'cll 
for such wuuters as Mr. Hudson and the Annihilationlsts 
to regard. And then further: wimor tali ty^ in multi- 

tudes of instauces, those Jcwusli writers mean not exktence^ 
but pei'petuai happiness, and with such the loss or extinc- 
tion of immortal life %vas simply the forfeiture of everlast- 
ing bliss. 

In illustration of these statements we shall hero oiler a 
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fow trief references and quotations. David Kirnchi, in re- 
niarking on Psalm i and civ, says : “As regards the kicked 
tiiero shall not be to them a resurrection;” and that the sou] 
is destroyed or perishes when the body dies. Rabbi Bechai 
s,ays that “the resurrection pertains to the Jews only" and 
in no sense to the Gentiles,” but that the Israelites ’who 
depart from the law sliall be raised from the de.ad, and 
suffer eternal torment in both soul and body. But Rabbis 
Iliggaion, Saadia, and Aben Ezra, say that all “ the Isnaelites 
who are not raised from the dead to a state of glory, shall 
remain in a state of ignominy, which shall never have an 
end.” Kimchi, in 1 Sam. xsv, 29, says that such likewise 
was the idea of Rabbi Eliezer. So that the wdcked Jews 
and all the Gentiles, according to this notion, suffer the pun- 
ishmmt of eternal ignominy in a state of separation from 
their bodies, since they are not partakers of the resurrec- 
tion. As Professor Bush, in his forcible and impressive 
style, remarks: “Though they continue to exist, yet havin<r 
no participation in that principle of Divine life of which 
Christ IS the sempiternal source, and the only hestower 
their existence, though perpetual, is penal, and no deliver- 
ance ever roaches them from the fearful bondage of their 
oom. f And the Chaldee Targiim on Dan. xli, 2, says 
expi-essly: “The souU of the wicked shall never die.” 

ihat some, however, in polite compliance with what they 
regarded as the reasonable claims of the Material and Epl 
om-ean philosophy of the Sadducoes, did entertain the notion 
I at the soul would finally die, may be, perhaps, conceded ; 

* Those learned Jews who so admirably defended the relnnon of their 

matter: 

tlip the soula of good men went into n state of 

they might return to tins world and 

wite np in dark dnneons, 

crimes These^, ‘-f 

+ AnHslusLs, p. 31;j. ■’ ‘ 
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(tlioLigli our oppoiieiitSy in treating upon the subject, liaye 
c<.>iilounded all the foreiiamed distinctions ;) hut in those 
( 3 ases the notion had the same origin as the same conception 
now has— -an unwarrantable desire, at the expense of eter- 
nal truth, to reconcile the holy utterances of God with those 
notions of “ reason” which are claimed by a fillen, depraved, 
and, of course, selfish and prejudiced nature; the samewhieli 
in its outgrowth has developed itself in Socinus, De Serva- 
tcre ; Bush on the Resurrection ;■ Beecher’s Conflict , of Ages ; 
"Whately’s Future State; Hudson’s Debt and Grace; lln- 
dal’s Christianity as old as the Creation, and hosts of works 
of similar aim and .tendency. 


§ 40. The Patristical Testimony, 

It is frankly admitted by our more learned opponents 
that the imniortality of the soul, and its conscious exivStenee 
between death and the resurrection, was believed by the 
first Christians and clearly taught by the early fitliers; 
tlioiigh many of them disclaim the idea that the soul goes 
immediately to the highest heaven at death, but hold that 
it remains in an intermediate state till after the resurrec- 
tion of the body. See, for instance, Priestley’s Notes on 
2,:, Cor. , xii,. Phil. ,i, and '1 Pet. iii, True, these, concessions 
arc of small literary importance ; but it is certainly proper 
to refer our opponents to their own authorities. 

The idea of Hades, known to both Hebrews 

and Greeks, wuis prominently developed by Christianity ; 
and cpiite early in our era it was maintained that the full 
ha|>piness and the final misery of the departed do not cooi- 
monee until after the general judgment and the resuri'cction 
of tlie ])ody. This assumption seemed to nn'olve the ifica 
of an intermediate state, and the soul was regarded as tar- 
rying in Hades from the moment of its departure from this 
v'orld, until it should become fully qualified for the higher 
bliss of heaven itself through I'eunion with the body, which, 
though sown in corruption, must bo raised ineorruptihle. 
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S., strong, moreover, was this conception, that Justin Martvi 
aial others not only utterly diseaixknl il,o idea- tharsonls 
went immediatelj/ to heaven, hut they reliise.l the naino of 
Chrisfians to those who cntortainetl it. and regarded the idea 
as assiniilating Christianity to Paganism on this point 
(Compare Cicero’s Tusculan Ciucstions, Iib.i,cap.9 10 ll’ 
13.) And the di.sputcs e.visting in the Jewish schools, or 
K’tweeii the sects, as reierred to aljovo, wc^re to some extent 
hhewiso transferred to the Christian Church, and some of 
Its theologians entertained doubts as to whether the soul 
ilsell were lu.t eonaiptible. They did not deny its immor- 
tality, or entertoin doubt us to the possibility of the lliina. 
Hut such writer.s as Justin and Tatiaii su2)pose the soul to 
have no tnhercit immortality; while tho more systematic 
and able, theologian,- Theophilns, of Antioch, states' in reply 
to the question, Was Adam created mortal or immortal'? 
that “ho was fitted tor both, tlnmgh neither lam-tul nor im- 
nioi-tal.” Adam contemplated as man, that is, compounded 
of spirit and matter, was of course in this condition ; and 
therefore, os rmn, immortality as well as hasting happiness 
clepemleJ upon himself This distinction is confounded in 
their speculations, and our modern German scholars, with 
all their attainraonts in literature, have, by their deeision.s, 
made the “ confusion worse coufouiideil,” and soeni unable 
to^ ooinprehend those plain distinctions. With great I'arado 
ot Jeartiing they often talk upon tho sulijeet in the most un- 
discriminating manner, mistake one idea for another, and 
advance theories which are as unsubstantial as the figures 
formed by the curling smoko of their pipes. We love them, 
are deeply indebted to their vast learning, unwearied 
patience, and can armre industry; bat some of them seem 
to have forgotten tliat tliere is, after all, such a thing as logic 
111 the world, and that there ought really to be some con- 

nection between the premise of an argument and the con- 

elusion. 

It cannot bo doubted, however, that several of the fathers 
id entertain the idea (referred to by David Kimchi on 
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Psalms i and ei\", as held by some of the Jews) that the 
soul was mortal in such a sense, that the wicked at death 
might perish soul and body forever. They made no attempt 
to elaborate the view systematically, and therefore it com- 
manded but little attention comparatively. Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origeii likewise, held the Oriental idea of a 
purifying fire ; 2 *ather in sympathy, however, with our oppo- 
nents than with ourselves, for this fire was not to perform 
its work in the intermediate state of the soul, but stood in 
some coniiectioii with the resurrection of the dead and the 
conflagration of the world. Their ideas on the subject are 
expressed in a very general and indefinite mamiei*. Atoo- 
bius, (A. D. 300,) however, was the first to introduce into 
the Christian Church the positive doctrine (derived from the 
lewish fables) that the wicked loould he annihilated. And 
the etTorts made to find traces of this doctrine in Justin and 
Ireiiffius, though ingenious, are not very flattering to the 
literary pretensions of their authors.^ The idea of Ariiohius, 
however, seemed rather designed as an antagonisni to the 
notion which Athenagoras (A. D. 160-181) was first to 
introduce from the Pagan philosophy into the Christian 
CliLireh ; and his expressions ought to be considered, from 
this standpoint. Athenagoras taught the natural immortal- 
ity of the soul, by which ho meiint that it was seni 2 ntermis, 
(see § 21, above,) eternal^ in the true sense — ^pre-existent and 
selt-existeiit. This was purely a Pagan conception, as we 
have seen, and opposed to the whole theology of the Church. 
And here had our German cousins remembered that the 
question which was now started was in relation to the tra^- 
diiction of the soul,f and that the manner in which It was 
After referring to the views of Tatian, Justin, Jind Tiieopiiiliis, 
nagenljiieli remarks: ‘‘On the contrary, Tertullian and Origen, whose 
views dilfered on other suijjects, agreed in this one point, that they, in 
aecordunee witli their peculiar ]iotions concerning' the nature of the soul, 
looked upon its immortality us essential to it” See History of Doctrinch, 
c(d. i, ;)S. 

t iSec some of their reasonings on this point in Lactantius, De Oiulieio 
Dei, cap. xix; Theodoret, Sermon 4 and 6; Curat, G-rteo, Aftcct. Hilary, 
{Fietav,} Dc Trinit., lib. x: and Jerome, Epist. ad Paminuciuuiu. 
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Jel led by ally one was regarded as determining his 
of Its mor/ahiyvr ^mmwtalihj, {evrjrb^ or dedrarof ) they 
inight have avoided much of the conlhsion into whiSi 
We hdlen. All who held that it was not, along with Ihe boig' 
emed from the parents, were regarded as holdincr (in the 

phiosophica]sense)its™rto%,whilethosewhoteiihl^^^^ 

tal _ The former idea involved its pre-exist«ce with ni 2 
V them and favored the notion of transmigration (which 
among the Pagans, was originally built npofr it,) £ ,0 
latter was of course aiitagonistic to such ideas • a, 1 
common ground taken against its innate immorality was 
W It may be begotten, since, if immortal, dddraroc it is 
«Bbegotten. Hence you find that those who are thus cmv 


the following lungiiao-e* “In i-pfHvn ^ upon God, employs 

su»tainingpow“^K;handiS H' 

depm, dent upon (t,e sudaininq powz-o/gIi i, 

ialitp is not a matter of physical but onlnZ^t f **’ 

rmree-^ uiithout Sod tin the body can/ 1 { Snvx"/'!,’ r iT 

ns m being, tlio answer must be, We know not ^ T 1 f i 1 
Modes of existence are omnn^. a. hnown. 

our God.” (Chap, i, § v pp“ jg 10? ™ ",“"® ^'“'’gunto the Lord 
expres.sed, and which' now arn hnr sentiments, so o.xoellontly 

coiiviotionB of every Christian niind'imrt and 

of pantheism, had Cl “ pC f 'P-'«tition 

that for a lon<r time thov^Ii disputes of tlie piiiloso- 

someof the early Christians ThlCe 
eternity; and Jienoe Cicero remarks tlnit PW f , “ 
nity of souls, animorum mternitas but was the a f tf ^ taught the oter- 

ing I easons for it See his tS„ orv ,'f ‘ 

thov lieia w.. . .„,h: Qnoations, lib. i, cap. .xvii. The sort 

' ^ ^<y^\, 8 m^Usrnm's/ ; The ■ 

ii-utibures are deoeiidprYt 5*7 ^ dniddii, wlih'li Oiily taught 
wuH regarded as teachinoftbat the <in 1 a)Utmce nj>c»n God, 

Judge for ihrnsclf. this is the ^ason, the reader can now 

eariofi rest their imputations n * ioundation on wdiieii our adver- 

thispartieular ^ “ ogmnst the theology of tlio early Oiuircli ir. 
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structivtily accused of teacliiiig its mortality and dissolution 
along with the body, utterly disclaim the figment of its an- 
nihilation between death and the resurrection, while they 
hold as we do, that, (in the case of the nnregenerate,) being 
severed wholly at death from the source of spiritual life, It 
sinks into a wretched, degi'aded state, to which, indeed, some 
of the fathers added the idea of unconsciousness until the 
resurrection; nor did this conflict with their idea that it was 
d(j)6apTog^ mcorniptible. The advocates of this view, more- 
over, assert the resurrection of all the dead, both good and 
bad, from wliicli standpoint not only the reunion of the soul 
•with the body was maintained, but also the continiied exist- 
ence of the soul after death. Nor do they ever anywhere 
intimate such an idea as that the soul at tlie resurrection of 
the body is created anew. But a brief reference to the views 
of Tatian^ (A. D. 150,) who in his turn of mind was quite 
speculative, will illustrate the point. He says that “origin 
ally man had immortality in himself, being created in the 
likeness and image of God, which image consisted in a close 
relation between the spiritual nature of man and the Spirit 
of God.” Then, after refining on this idea, he adds : “ The 
soul is not (now) in and of itself immortal, but is capable 
of dying, though it may never die. If it has not received 
the truth (as taught and exemplified by Christ) it will perish 
with the body ; yet at the end of all things it will be raised 
again, and, along with the body, endure everlasting punish- 
inent. On the contrary, if it has attained the knowledge of 
God it will not die, even should it become unconscious for a 
time.” Upon this theory was subsequently based the doc- 
trine of the repose of the soul between death and the resur- 
rection ; but it is preposterous to attempt in any manner or 
ft>rm to identify it with the materialist notion of annihilation. 

But dropping these philosophical subtleties, we slxall pro- 
ceed to adduce the well-nigh concurrent testimony of tho 
earlier fathers respecting the condition of tho soul subse- 
quent to the death of the body, for this is the great practical 
point before us, I admit, as Uhleraan (Bib, Eepos,, x, 
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to whom I am somewhat indebted here) remarks, that the 
religioius opinioas, especially of ancient wj-iters. should be 
always viewed- with their system and whole manner of 
thinking; but unless we should expand this chapter into a 
huge volume, we eaiinot pretend to follow out literally this 
e.xcelleiit suggestion. We shall endeavor, however, to pre- 
sent such abstracts as cannot 'svell be mistaken, in retrard 
to their true sense, by the r«ider, and this of course k all 
we caiiilo in the eircumstanees- 

I shall not encumber the pages with references, except in 
the case of the more voluminous wu-iters, for the quotations 
can be very easily verified. Occasional references will 
be found among them to the subject of future punishment 
which cannot be regarded as out of place in their present 
connection. 

Pohjmrp^ when perishing in the flames, declared that he 
should that day stand in spirit before God. The attempt 
to divest this testimony of its force by asserting that it 
comes to us at secwitif /tawd, is worthy of no consideration 

Jmtm Martyr in his “colloquy” with Trypho, and re- 
forrmg to our blessed Lord’s dying words, (“Pather, into 
thy hands I commit my spirit!”) says: “Thus also may 
we, when we come to the end of life, entreat the same favor 
of God, who is able to turn away from us any malignant 
augol, lost he should seize upon our soul.” (Compare Wis- 
“h ~f;^ ret^rring also to evil kings who were 

dead, he adds that “ if death should lead to insensibility, it 
would be gmn to such.” He likewise asserts the eternity 

of Phto ia express opposition to the doctrine 

of Plato, who taught that it would continue for only a 

• 1“ colloquies he maintains that the 

ho souls of the wicked m a woree place than here; but 

tS bS **'^"‘‘**"^ ^ ‘“’'i to 

Hence bn n **1 * only possess in the resurrection state. 
Hence he most pointedly denied that souls arc admitted to 
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heaven immediately at death, and held that they remained 
hi paradise till the resiiiTeetion. 

^4 taught the natural immortality of the soul, 
aiKl that at the resurrection man’s first body will receive 
the same soul which tabernacled in it here, since, says he, 
God is destitute of neither efficiency nor will to resuscitate 
the same body. 

Irencens (lib. v, cap. i) says : “ There are three things of 
which man properly consists, the flesh, the soul, and the 
spirit ; the one that is the spirit, which communicates form ; 
the other the flesh, which receives form; that however 
which is between these two is the soul, (aniina,) which 
sometimes following the spirit is thereby elevated, but 
sometimes consenting to the flesh it sinks into earthly con- 
cupiscences.” In c. xxxvi, he makes a distinction between 
ovgavog^ Tragtidstcog^ and and endeavors, from Matt, 

xiii, 8, and John xiv, 2, to prove the existence of different 
mansions for the just. See also lib. ii, cap. Ixii, Plen- 
issime,” etc. 

Tatian says that after the consummation of the world, 
the souls of the wicked, together with their bodies, shall en- 
dure punishment that has no end. In fact most of the 
fiithers, as Hagenhach (Hist., § 78) remarks, regard the 
pimishment of sin as eternal. 

TertuUlan (De Resurrect., cap. xvii) says: “For even now 
souls, although naked, as wm see from the reference to Laza- 
rus, are in hades, and are tormented.” In his Be Anima, 
c. xxvii, he says : is the disjunction of body and 

soul ; Ufc^ their conjunction.” In c. Iv : “No one on leav- 
ing the body appears immediately before God, unless per- 
haps that privilege is allotted to martyrs.” In the same 
chapter he mentions a treatise of his, not now extant, in 
which he asserts that he proved that every soul remains in 
hades until the day of judgment. In c. Iviii, he utteidy re- 
pudiates the notion that the soul sleeps in its iiiteimediate 
state. See also the quotations from him in Brctsclmeidcr’s 
Ilandhiich, ii, § 167. 
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Mintcim opposes most decidedly the Pagan obiec- 
tions to the Christian doctrine of the immortality of tlie soul 
and tlio resurrection. He likewise affirms that “there is nei- 
thor measure nor termination to the torment of the damned. 

Orifjen held that spirits e.xisted before the visible crea- 
tion,^ but were mutable, and might either forfeit or retain 
the favor of God. Some obeyed and others disobeyed, mid 
they were all treated accordingly. He says, morem-er 
that when Christ had departed from life., having put aside 
his body, he went in his disembodied spirit and held 
converse with disembodied spirits. (Cont.' Cels., lib. ii.) 
In his Do Princip., ii, he further s.ays that the blessed 
dwell in the aerial regions, and that immediately after 
their departure from this narth they first go to para- 
dise ; as they grow in knowledge and piety, they proceed 
from paradise to still higher regions, etc. And as Eusebius 
informs us, (Hist., lib. vi, cap. xxxvii,) Origen was present 
m a synod assembled in Arabia, and in a discussion which 
occurred he prevailed ivith those to change their minds who 
had thought that “the human soul died and was dissolved 
with file body, and would be restored along wdth the body 
at tho resurrection,” 

Clement of Alexandria denied utterly the traduotion of 
the soul. He hold that it was sent from heaven and infused 
into the body, wdiich thereupon became conscious. At tho 
same time, however, he utterly denies the philosophical 
notion that the soul is sempiternal, or a part of the Divine 
nature. In a fragment from his lost work on the soul, he 
says : “ The souls of all, as they are breathed forth, have 
the faculty of life, and though separated from the body, they 
are found to possess a love for it.” Ho held to something 
like a purgatorial fire, and when accused of adopting that 

notion from the Pagans, replied that the Pagans stole it 
irom the Jews. 

Cyprian often in his works expresses a hope that those 
w .o pens from the visitations of postilcnee shall be ad- 
mitted immediately to the presence of Christ. See espo- 
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ciallj Ills tractate De Mortalitate; and from whicli see also 
a iorig extract in Hagenbach, § 78j containing his views of 
the. present happiness of the departed patriarchs, prophets, 
apostles, etc. 

Hilary^ on Psalm cxxxvii, says : “ It is a human law of 
necessity that our bodies being buided, our souls should pro- 
ceed into hades;” and on Psalm cxx, he says that “souls 
are detained there until the resurrection of the body, and 
cannot, previous to that event, proceed to celestial glory.” 
See also on Psalm ii, m 

Lackmtius also says that the souls of the martyrs are 
privileged to proceed at once to paradise. 

Jerome^ on Mark xiv, says : “ Before Christ sufFered on 
the cross, Abraham was in hades ; after he had suffered, the 
thief was in paradise.” See also on Isaiah Ixv, 4. 

Feter the Martyr^ (A.D. 295-312,) in his first discourse 
on the soul, says: “It is not to be admitted that souls 
sinned in heaven before they had bodies, nor that they ex 
isted at all before their bodies, for this doctrine belongs 
to Grecian philosophy, and is foreign and contrary to those 
who would live godly in Christ.” The title of this dis- 
course is, “ On the soul as not having previously existed, 
nor being placed in the body in a sinning state.” 

FidyuiuSy (A.D. 340-395,) a fervent admirer of Origen, 
entertained some sort of idea that souls had pre-existed. 
He says that “ the soul suffers from the body.” He held 
that after death the souls of believers are conveyed to 
Abraham’s bosom, which he supposed to be sonic lofty 
etiierial region. Ho avers that the wicked shall be led 
away to endin*c everlasting torment, having no more any 
opportunity for repentance. 

Gregory Ncrdktnzen says : “ When the souls of the 
righteous are freed from their bodies, they joyfully hasten to 
the Lord, and enjoy inconceivable pleasure in his presence.” 

jbt (Justine. We need not bring this investigation belo^v 
the peiiod in which he lived. His views arc very fully 
given ill his Enchiridion: “During the interval which 
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elapses between the death of man and the last resurreetien 
souls remain in their unseen receptacles, which are adapted 
cither to repose or suftering, according to what thev did in 
the llesh^ while alive.” In his Tract, x, in Epistola Joannis 
not tar trom the end, and also in his Do Origine Animie’ 
(hb. n, cap. iv,) he likewise remarks : “ Were%ou then so 
iinaequainted with this solid and most wholesoine article of 
taith, that mils are immediately judged upon {heir depart^ 
ure out oj the hodyl and that, too, before they are brought 
to that other judgment whereat they must be judged 'when 
raised jrom the dead, so that they are either tormented or 
gdoriously rewarded in those very bodies wherein they, 
ned.. \\ho has, with such obstinacy of mind, been so 
doat to the Gospel as not to hear, and upon hearing, not 
to believe, diese things,” etc. See also his De Civitate 
^ 1 , u. xiii, cap. xvi, and references to liira in section 33 
snb-seetion 10, above. In exact accordance with this, Bor! 
nard heU that the souls of the- righteous are received into 
theirTodios^^ angels as soon as they are separated from 

_ We here conclude this catalogue of patristical testimo- 
nies. And as we are perfectly aware of the manner in 
v/hieh our opponents will endeavor to sot aside its force by 
reprinting it as not in all points consistent, we desire to 
call their attention to the fact that on the real issue involved 
HI tins diiission-toe separability of the soul from the 
body, and its conscious existence between death and the 
iiim'.ction--the testimony is well nigh uniform. The men 
to winch wo have referred are, moreover, nearly all repre- 
senta ive men ; ^ that here we have the real sentiments of 

dm.i?Tn qi'estions involved in this issue, 

dluing the centuries in which they lived.'^ 

'"'bistnou., .and truly 

Bcu iininuii BupantJ® mojitin fib ** *’ q»ibus Iionunum dBlmictoruni, 
ninni. iiontcntiarire^i M 

riunquo; quorum licut’ phrasiologUi 
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The reply offered by our opponents to this braneh of the 
ai'g’imeiit may be found in S. 46; A, 61-71; E. 73, 74 ; 
Hr.l, pp. 118, 135; H. 2, p. -83. Mr. Ham has like- 
wise written a tractate purporting to be “A History of 
the present Popular Opinions coneeniing the Doctrine of 
Human Immortality.” It is republished In E. 287-309, 
from which let the following extracts suffice : “ In the esti 
mation of those early writers, [the apostolical lathers,] 
death was the absolute decease of the conscious being 
man.” lie copies implicitly from the worthless ti*eatisc of 
Blaekburne, already referred to, and gives a most dishonest 
^presentation of the patristical theology, and of the views 
of Luther and the early Reformers. 

Hie grounds of exception taken hy all these winters are 
the following: 1. Some of the reputed patristical writings 
are spurious, though others of them cpiote fnun those very 
writings. This charge cannot, however, be brought with 
fiirness, unless I greatly err, against any referred to or 
quoted in Ihe ffiregoing catalogue. 2. Popish piuests in- 
vented the doctrine. 3. The Church held no such doctrine 
respecting the immortality of the soul and the piuiisIiTnent 
of sin until the second or third century. These two grounds 
of exception are beneath notice, as the reader can see from 
the above summary and preceding remarks. 4. Justin 
Martyr and otlicrs said that those were not Christians who 
entertained this doctrine of immortality. Tliis too has been 
sufficiently disposed of already. 5. Luther held tlie sleep 
of the soul. Suppose he did : I cannot see what tins has to do 
with the issue. But as this is perpetually repeated by all our 
opponents, and has done injury to the cause of truth, wo 
sliall notice it before concluding the chapter. 6, Their last 
exception is, that this doctrine of the separate existence of 

ill eoiio colloeunt, alii iii infemo in rc ipsa snmimts est. con>ensus ; ani- 
inas pionnn esse in statn seciiro ac felici, ac proxima felicitatis ja'Dinlssue 
oontemplatiune fnii ; nmi taracn plenc esse consnmtnatas : sed in resur- 
Tcetione plenum proinissi pnemii cousocuturas eousiuninationein.” ’'riieoi 
Olirisl'., lib. vi, cap. x, sec. S. 
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the soul was obtained from Plato. This too is perpetually 

repeated, and we shaU notice it presently. ^ ^ ' 

These cavils are all easily disposed of, and the illiterate 
wiatem above referred to, who, without either learni, .'or 
disonmniation, assume to instruct the public, may bo 
without remark, for to no truly ^velmfo;me? ^ ea, 
their wm-ks do any injury. There is, how'ever, an author 

has recently come 

boloio the public, claiming to have gone over the whole 

Seothtt Te ^"f«™ation re- 

spoctin„ It. He repeats the most of these petty cavils md 
•ndevo,, .1.0 

on mthout a remark in relation to iris extraordinarv nj-o 

tionJ 

later schools of Grecian’ and PolT 

dOdPUTo^ CEUrnus ^ 

S, wiernus, and sempHeriiiis, were einnlovod 

oqmvalents to designate the immorta ity of thel ? Pro 

ymns, however, to the time of Plieiecydes and TIi^ 

aOavaTO^ had never the sense nf » . Tlialos, 

the strict import) attached to if w i -^ 

i«id was therefore nem el llV f f 

such connection what the i '^’hen use<i iu 

that the so?";ff 

Divine nature and that il 

l«. to .«amn’«, ne™ IZli TT, 

“ a particle of God’s own bein. ” 'piL a 
considerable extent at i t. Aristotle, to a 

"toh wa, fl.oU» a,“ r ™'"1 “J 

wrd »„,«od rth ““ 

<iAkor.rtodQ!n^^^^^'^^^‘ ‘’’0 ®"rred writrra navor empJoy 

“* *• Bra JSla™"”'’'’' “ 
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Now tlie Christian Church never received this doctrine, at 
least not nil til long after the Alexandrian school of pliiloso- 
phico-theologj was established, and then a fe^v did adopt 
something that resembled it in appearance, though the 
resemblance was more apparent than real. If it were that 
doctrine it was in an extremely modified form. But the 
Chiircli as such already repudiated the idea, and never in 
any sense of the word received it; and when any of the 
Pagans who had entertained it became Chiistians (a>s Justin, 
Aniobius, and others,) they abandoned it utterly, and when 
they refer to the matter speak of having done so. The 
Cliristiari Church, therefore, never attached to the term 
dOdvaTog^ as applied to the human soul, and to express their 
own. riews^ the sense which was attached to it in the later 
schools of the philosophers, though they did employ it as 
therein used when they spoke of the sentiment on the 

subject ; hence there were two obviously distinct usages of 
the word, the one having a philosophical and the other a 
tlieologicai sense. When the fixthers employed it to desig- 
nate their own views as Christians, they used it in "a 
sense entirely diverse from what they attached to it when 
employing it in the then popular sense to designate the views 
entertained by them while Pagans. There is nothing 
remarkable in this, tor instances of similar usage may be 
finind in all languages. And as there was no convenient 
substitute for the term dOdvarog^ they could speak (without 
danger of being misapprehended) both of believing, and of 
having rejected the doctrine of the soul’s iimuortality. 
They had rejected it in the Pagan sense, and had adopted it 
in the Christian sense. lienee, too, tlie term dvrjTog came 
into vogue; and though not expressive of their own theo- 
logical idea as attached to the soul, it formed the only direct 
contrast to the pagan import of dddvarog or d.^0aQata^ and 
was sometiiiies adopted as expressing therefore the Chris- 
fian id ('.a. 

in like manner you find them using the term immortality 
to convoy the idea of widerived existence, and the term 
20 
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nwrtal for that ^vhieh is derived, and in which sense man 
(hodi hodv.and soul ) angels, and every created thin,- is mortal 
aery method ot argument is an illustration of this 
Jsage, as where Justin says “ tlie soul either has life in itself 
£ r derives it^ from something else or Tatian : “ lie soul 0 
.,e Greeks, IS not in its own nature immortal, but mortal- 

ye U IS alU .a In many of their neflTa, ; 

«««, moreover in this connection, when they refer to him 
as not endowed with immortality, thea^ refer to h!« 
site nature, and not to body or soul exclusively. They^'C 
that as man he was not created mmortal (usinj this word'in 
the theological sense,) but mortel, etc. 

S w'luhL*? V Mar use of the term the., a. no, , (see 

4 hation, a man seeking to be saved was said to be seeii 
^nffmmortality. The Gospel offer of mercy to man wt 
jMcn effas the offer of i^nmortaJity ; its rejection the ^ 
i on of nnmortahty; and tho.so who dirl ixject it were in 

•■t}, /erf the consequences of such rejection, by being made 
to endure misery without end. > .> “t= inaae 

I'cader should perpetually 
o c O e import of such expressions, provided ho had 

- ^ to consider them m their connection'? Jf the 
l >0 in any supposed case conceivable, I must say that in toe 
™ of «,U, h«„„l „,.,d „d m.rsS 

it is tomakelt known 

t uttoily inconceivable. The idea of iiitclliaonee and 

sort *is Lfto^br f ®0“atod with perversions of that 

nnis’t I the " t A series of such blunders 

« or mor fr' t intclli- 
b^nce or moial honesty. To illustrate: Mr Tlndson in 

toprfso^r immortality; in 

«^0,d imimrtaUty frequently occurring, one writer denounce 
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mg tlie doctrine expressed by tins term, aiiotlier rnaiii' 
taining it; one asserting that it Avas a Pagan notion, and 
that when he became a Christian he repudiated it utterly ; 
and another that immortality is a gratuity, and that inen are 
conimaiided to seek it through Christ. Mr. Hudson, I siiy, 
finds the term employed in this or similar phraseology ; lie 
attaches to the term itself a uniform sense, the sense in 
which he himself employs it, and then comes bedore the 
public with the prodigious and astouncling discoveries which 
such an interpretation of that term cannot fail to di^velop 
in their pages. One man says he renounces immorlaUffj^ 
referring to the old philosophical idea attached to that term, 
and meaning, 1 renounce the notion of man’s eternal or 
underived being ; but Mr. Hudson learns from the expres- 
sion that he renounces the idea of iminterriipted continu- 
ance of being. Another says, I am seeking for immortal- 
ity, meaning everlasting life, happiness, salvation. Mr. 
Hudson informs us that the man here avows his purpose of 
seeking an existence itself. I deny, says a third, that man is 
either in soul or hody immortal^ meaning to affirm his belief 
that neither body nor soul pre-existed from eternity, or was 
a part of the Divine nature ; but Mr. Hudson learns from 
the expression that the man denies the doctrine of the unin- 
terrupted conscious existence of our spiritual nature, and 
consecpientl}' holds that the soul has no conscious existence 
hed'ween deatli asid the resurrection. And these perversions 
are steady and uniform, and in the very face of abundance 
of counter statements and representations in the very books 
wliich he professes to have consulted. It is Iiard, veiy har<], 
to believe that this man could purposely and designedly 
have tlius perverted facts so patent and obvious to all ; 
and yc‘b if it were not with intention or design that it was 
dune, this writer is, by his own showing, and on the scoi*c 
of the gi'ossest in competency, disqualified from presenting 
any adequate discussion of the subject on wliich his liuok 
professes to treat, or to furnish any reliable information 
respecting it. He lays the highest claim to general literature, 
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and to a thorough acquaintance with the speoifio literature 
of his subject, and his book is, so to sneak, al.-r.ost disllc!-|„.ed 
by the masses of ambitious rcfore..cos which' crowi its 
pages. As respects literary execution it is written in an 
apparently frank and scholarly manner, and its stylo is quite 
a model for controvei-sy. These things, when,“ as in this 
mstaneo, associated with misrepresentations, either in ftet 
or theory, reach and impress an order of minds wholly im 
approachable by such writers as Messrs. Storrs, and Mon- 
creiif, and Koid, and Ham, ahd therefore, in a ease like that 
of Air. Hudson, it is necessary that such perversions should 
be pumtcci out and thoroughly exposed. 

^ I hero .are two things which require to bo noticed likewise 
in this connection, namely, the above-mentioned assertions 
respecting Luther and Plato. We shall briefly rofor to each. 

§ 41. Luther and the Sleep of the Soul. 

riie assertion that Luther entertained and taught the. 
doctrine of the unconscious repose of the soul in its state of 
separation from the body, is made bv these writers with- 
out restriction or qualification. (Hud. 258, 340-350 ■ S 
Prof. Vi; A. 67, 68; and H. in the tractate mentioned 
alioie.) Hud. quotes with approbation the following pas- 
sage from Feuardentius on the subject; “I call most 
Lutherans now Sadduceos, who, when they read in Luther’s 
■comments that the dead so sleep as to know and feel noth- 
mg, ... say that the soul of man dies with the body.” 
y represents him as denying the natural immortality of 
t le soul ; and H. says that ho did not conceive of the soul 
as an immortal substance, and did not believe in its eon- 
tumed cousciousnoss between death and the resurrection 
H(! embraced and taught tlie doctrine of the sleep of the soul 
and contmned in that belief to the close of his lih ’ These 
inen are mainly indebted for these representations to the 
.uimiynioiis work of Blaekburne on the “ hitermodiatc State.” 
ihe following passage from Baylc may bo takon as a 
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sufficient corrective of a portion of these misrepresentations : 

I was amazed to find that Cardinal du Perron durst say 
that Luther believed the mortality of the soul. Should 
Francis Garasse vent a thousand such calumnies I should 
not wonder at it; and if I had found it in Luther’s life, pii1> 
lislied at Paris in 157T by the monk Noel Talepied, or in 
Nicole Grenier’s book, or in the hooks of such like writers, 
who have no reputation to lose, 1 should not have been sur- 
prised ; but I could not but think it strange that a cardinal of 
so great a name should be guilty of so much rashness.” Mr. 
Bayle also referred the matter to a Lutheran divine, who in 
reply states that “ Luther never taught that the soul died with 
the body, and was to rise with the body. His works very 
clearly show that he believed the contrary. The origin of 
the calumny is in a letter he wrote to Ainsdorf, in 1522, in 
which he appears much inclined to believe that the souls of 
the just sleep till the day of judgment without kuov'ing 
where they are.” “ He rectified this opinion in process of 
time, and though in his later writings he seems to attribute 
rest to the souls of the predestinate, he does not mean 
thereby a rest which is a profound sleep, and deprives them 
of the vision and conversation of God and the angels.” See 
Bayle’s Diet., Art. Luther, and note DD. 

My own copy of Luther’s commentary was published at 
Wittenberg in 1544, only a little while, therefore, before his 
death, and contains his latest revisions. In his note on 
Gen. ii, 7, he says: “After infinite perils and afhietions, we 
are removed by death from animal to spiritual life,” He 
explains the \vord paradise, as used in the New Testament, 
to mean a condiilom in which the soul is in full posses- 
sion of peace, security, and all those blessings whkh are 
found Avhere. sin does not exist. “As Adam lived in para- 
dise, secure from sin, death, and the curse, and yet lived in 
tlie hope of future and unending spiritual life, so the homu 
of Abraham is employed in a like figure for that hie which 
they ]>ossess who have died in faith. They have peace and 
rest, and in that rest they expect future iife .‘uid ghuy.” 
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(P. 25 , col. 2.) On Gen. iv, 9 , lie says, referrinir to Abel ■ 
“Therefore God is .the God of the dead; that Ts, even iAs 
dead live, and have God earing for and preserving them in 
another life, far different from this corporeal life^ in ivhieh 
tlie saints suffer affliction.” The dead Abel lives, mA hy 
God himself is canonized in another life, a better and more 
true canonization than ever they received whom the pope 
has canonized. His death was indeed horrible, but it was a 
truly salutary death, since he now lives a better life than 
before. For in this his corporeal life he lived in a sinful 
state, and was obno.vious to death; but that life is immortal, 
and without any sorrows, corporeal or spiritual.” (P. 70’ 
col. 2.) So, too, in Gen. v, page 101 : “ But if the holy 
pati'iarehs so amviously desired the life to come on aoeoinit 
ot Abel and Enoch, whom they kimo were liviny with God 
how much more does it boeomo us,” etc. So also in the 
nc.vt two paragraphs, and in chapters xxiii and x.xv, and 
places without number. In his Table Talk, spoakino- of 
death, ho says: “ When Christians pray for a long lifo^and 
for tranquillity, they do it not for their own sakcs,"for death 
to them is gain, but for the sake of posterity and the 
Oiurch. IVhen his little daughter Magdalene was dvin^^ 
he said: “She is very dear to me; but, dear Lord, if it k 
thy will to taJio her hence, I shall know with joy that she is 
with thee.” When she had e.xpircd in his arms, ho said : 

.. 1 have sent a saint to heaven ; yes, a living saint.” And 

to his sorrow-stricken wife he said: “Bethink thyself; my 
dear Kate, where she has gone ; it is well with her."” When 
16 Pei-cnivcd himself to be dying, ho said, just before he 
Whed his last: “Into thy hands I commend my spirit, 

O heavenly Father, although this body is breaking iwav’ 
lom me. I am departing from this life; yet I certainly 
know that I shall be forever with thee, for no one can pluck 
me out of thy hands. 0 take my poor soul to thyself ” 

No one who is aware of the use which our opponents on- 
deavor to make of their perversions of the views of this 
gua we oiuici, will tlihik that we have been too partiwiilar 
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in laying tlie fiicts in the case hefore the reader. In all pre- 
vious disputes on the point I know not that this has ever 
been done. That Luther or any of the Reformers believed 
in what has been called the natural immortality of tlie 
soul ; that is, that God created the soul to live, as an angel, 
without the body, and to enjoy in a separate state the 
liigliest and most perfect bliss of the resurrection state, (a 
view which so favored the pernicious delusions of popery,) 
no man of sense believes, so far as I know. But that he 
and all his brethren held to its separability from the body, 
and to its separate and conscious, and happy or nilseralile 
state, between death and the resuiTection, no man of repu- 
tation as a scholar will venture to deny. 

As to the notion itself of the soul’s sleep, the first that 
was known of it as openly advocated was in Arabia, as 
early, at least, as the time of Origen, who died at Tyre, 
A.D. 254, aged 69, and who, as Eusebius records, so satis- 
factorily refuted that notion in the presence of a synod con- 
vened in that eountry, that those who were entertaiiiing the 
speculation abandoned it utterly. The doctrine, in its 
original form, was that the soul ceased to feel or to be eoii- 
scious at death, and died, and was corrupted witli the body, 
but that both soul and body will awake at the judgment 
day. This idea originated, of course, in the material phi- 
losophy of Epicurus; but as received and tauglit in Arabia, 
it is the origin of the notion now entertained by those 
Materialists who claim that the idea is consistent with the 
teachings of revelation. The doctrine truly and properly 
is, that the soul, as well as the body, is cxtingiiisb(‘d at 
death ; but to call an exiinctmi a sleep is certainly a pre- 
posterous abuse of terms. Taylor of Norwich, who, with 
Blackbiirne, endeavored to revive the notion, under tlie 
softer appeliatioii of the “sleep of the soul,” expressly 
adopts the material philosophy (so also does Archbishop 
Wliately) as the basis of his reasoning in its defense, lie 
denied, in fact, that the sonl could exist independent of tlie 
body, and says : “All our present experience shows tlie eon- 
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trary. The operations of the miiicl depend constantly and 
invariably upon the state of the body, of the brain in par- 
tioiilar. If some dying persons have a lively use of their 
rational fiieiilties to the very last, it is because death has in- 
vaded s(une other part, and the brain remains sound and vigor- 
ousd’ See also p. 5 of the supplement to his Original Sim’* 

Warbiirton, to whom I am indebted for the foregoing 
quotation, after referring to these notions, concludes by 
saying: “But their sleep of the soul is mere cant, and this 
brings me to the last consideration, the sense and consist- 
ency of so ridiculous a notion. They go, as we observed, 
upon the Sadducean principle that the soul is a qiialiiij of 
body, not a substance of itself, and so dies with its substra- 
tum. sleep is a modification of existence, not of non- 

existence ; so that the sleep of a substance hath a meaning ; 
the sleep of a quality is nonsense. And if ever this soul 
of theirs re-exerts its faculties, it must be by means of a 
REPRODUCTION, Hot by a mere awakening ; and they may as 
well talk of the sleep of a mushroom turned again into the 
substance of the dunghill, from whence it arose, and from 
which not the same, but another mushroom shall in time 
arise. In a word, neither unbelievers nor believers will 
allow to these middle men that a neio existing soul^ which 
is only a quality resulting from a glorified hody^ can he 
identically the same with an amiihilated soul^ tvhich had 
resulted from an earthly body. But perhaps, as Hiidibras 
had discovered the receptacle of XkiQ> ghosts of defunct bodies^ 
so these gentlemen may have found out the yet subtler 
corner where the ghosts of def unct -qualities repose.’*'^' 

§ 42. Plato’^s Connection with the Patristic Theology, 

The replies of our opponents to the argument from the 
patristical testimony, that the doctrine was derived from 
Plato, require a brief notice here, with which we shall con- 
clude the chapter. They insist most emphatically upon the 
piv'uie Legation, Book V, sec. vl; Works, lii, p. 27. 
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connection of liis philosophy with the early theology of the 
Ghiircii, (see the foregoing references to S., A., E,, IL, etc. 
in § 41;) and in fact there are hut few of the so-called ‘‘cor 
rnptions of the Gospel doctrine” which have not heen, at 
one time or another, fastened upon him ; although Aristotle, 
who hy these writers is claimed as a Materialist, has always 
had, beyond comparison, a higher authority in the Church 
when it had confessedly departed from the simplicity of the 
Gospel. How much influence Plato had, however, upon 
the earlier theology, may he learned hy comparing the fore- 
going catalogue of patristic testimonies with the views 
which he affirms on the same points; a work which we 
should he happy to perform in extenso^ hut in the present 
connection it is impossible. 

That the Pythagorean and Platonic notions respecting the 
sonPs purification suggested and originated the doctrine of pur- 
gatory, siihsequently incorporated with the papal theology, 
can. scarcely he questioned ; and that the Gnostics adopted 
substantially Plato’s idea of purification, must he admitted, 
and also that to some extent several of the theologians of 
the Alexandrian school, as Clement and Origen, were tinc- 
tured with the same philosophy; hut to say more than 
this is to make assertions -without any historical basis to 
sustain them, unless I greatly err. And so far as these ad 
missions go, they in no way affect the issue in question ; 
for laying aside the testimony of Origen and Clement, etc., 
it could be more than replaced in power by that of Am- 
brose of Milan, and numerous others whom we have 
omitted to cite.*^ So that in no way whatever do the ex- 

* See Ambrose eommeiit, in Lne. vi, 20. Let the reader also tnni 
Qiuest. etRusp. ad Ortliodoxos, ad Quajst. To, Merd dt- ti/v h rov aC\i<z» 
rog t-^oSoVy ete., a work of tlie second century, wliieli, though strictly 
h]K*akiug: anonymous, has ever been of high authority. Sec also Philas- 
ti-ius, (],»nxi(3nsis,) Catalogo Ilierescon, etc., Hceres., Cassiodorus, (\[. 
Aurel,) He Anima, cap. xix ; Chrysostom, ITonhl. iii, do Lazaro, (eirea 
nu-diiim,) and also in Iluniil. v, in Genesin. Sec also Truotatnm Do 
lieetltud. Cuth. Conversat, (paulo aiitotinem,) published in tom. ix oi 
the works of Augustine. The author is not known, though to luin ia 
likewise eoiieeded high representative authority. 
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eeptioiis of our opponents either touch the true issue, or 
atlect the argimient. 

Then further. It is a fict which no one acquainted with 
the suhjeet will venture to deny, that the most eminent of 
the earlier fathers and others denounced pointedly and di. 
reetly the doctrines of Plato on the very theme where, ac- 
cording to our opponents,, their views became corrupted 
through the adoption of Ms philosophy ; an example of which, 
pertinent to the very issue respecting the soul’s separate 
existence, may he found in Augustine, De Civ. Dei, lih, xiii, 
cap, xvi. The matter, howevei*, is not of sufficient import- 
ance (as the main facts in the ease are already before the 
reader) to occupy in its present comiectioii any more of 
cither our space or time. 

It is really, however, somewhat amusing to notice how, 
from Sochuis downward, every errorist and his school who 
have assailed the fundamentals of the orthodox faith, begin 
by asserting that the doctrine to which they take specific ex- 
ception, is an error which owes its origin and development 
to the philosophy of Plato. The Socinian and Arian assert 
that the Trinity thus became an article of faith. The Uni- 
versalist and Restorationist find that future and endless 
punishment have had the same origin. The Anti-Satisfae- 
tionist finds in Plato the germ of the Church doctrine which 
he jxssails. And the Materialist and Annihilationist have 
discovered that the doctrine of the separate state of the soul, 
as taught by the evangelical Church, was derived from Plato, 
What will next he ascribed to him remains to be seen. But 
Plato was celebrated for his hroad shoulders^ and our oppo- 
nents, doubtless from this circumstance, in the utter absence 
of evidence to sustain them, believe that he can hear up 
under all these imputations. 


PART IIL 


ON DEATH AND PENALTY, CONSIDEPvED IN THEIR 
RELATIONS TO THE ARGUMENT. 


CHAPTER L 

CONSTITUENT PARTS OF MAN— VARIOUS MEANINGS OP 

THE TERM DEATH— RELATION OF CORPOREAL DIS- 
SOLUTION TO THE PENALTY OF THE DIVINE LAW. 

In the remaining topics wliicii require to be treated in this 
argument, and which may be represented briefly under the 
general heads of Death and Punishment, (each of which in 
this connection might easily be expanded into a bulky vol- 
ume,) a more thoroughly metaphysical and philosophical 
form of discussion seems to be necessary, from the fact that 
they involve philosophical and metaphysical problems with 
which the mightiest intellects of every age have grappled, 
and which still in some respects demand solution in their 
ovii suggested relations to the subject. And then, too, there 
are other circumstances which clearly indicate the profound 
importance of the theme. Among these are the relation of 
death and. punishment, in the past and present, to the whole 
doctrine of sin and redemption; their deep and soul-absorh- 
ing connection with eschatology, coming into view as th{3y 
do in the very heginning of our race, and aflb‘Cting its ex- 
istence in one form or another through its whole course of 
])robationary being ; and the stupendous interests involved 
in their connection with our future, while the eternal ages 
siiall roll ornvard. Rare qualifications are deinauded of him 
who w^oLild venture to traverse this field, though his object 
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might be to find merely its relation to the districts which 
lie on either side, of it. He needs not only eaiKhir, and 
earnest heartfelt piety, and constant prayer to the Father 
of lights for wisdom and guidance, but a grasp of Intel, 
lect, a pervading intelligence, accuracy of judgment, and 
depth of scholarship. He requires not only a knowledo-e 
of the specific literature and science mainly involved in the 
inquiries, but also a correct acquaintance with the principles 
of human knowledge generally. The contemplation of such 
requirements might well make the most athletic spirit 
shrink from the pressure of its responsibilities. The 
task, however, has been devolved upon myself, and 1 shall 
attempt its execution in the best way I can, though the bare 
idea of endeavoring to do justice to a subject of such far-ex- 
tending relations to the theme before ns, and that, too, -^rith- 
iu the compass of a few chapters at the conclusion of an 
aigument, is really appalling. It is obvious, however, that 
what is offered in such circumstances (that is, if presented 
intelligently and in its true relations to the subject) must 
claim to be, in the main, only suggestive. But, even thouerh 
in unfoldmg the relations existing between these topics and 
our theme, and vice versa, we are thus under the necessity 
of being brief, I trust that we shall not, with just reason, be 
regarded as eitlier time-seiwing or obscure. 

§ 43. Man consists of Body, Soul, and Spirit. 

Agreeably to the mspired record, (1 Thess. v, 23,) man 
consists of body, soul, and spirit, aibiM, i>vxn, rrveviia. 
1ms distraction is perfectly consistent with that in Matt. 

"'here it is made according to the visible and in. 
visible. And the whole dispute, therefore, whether man 
consists of two or three parts, is, so far as relates to Chris 
aans, a piece of absurdity, the one division hoing not rcalK- 
raconsistent with the other. The visible nature is the aibya. 
body;^^ invisible is the iivxi], soul. The invisible 
may bkowise be subdivided into soul and spirit, nvsviia. 
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The I'eniark of Grotius, (who evidently paid no attention to 
this,) that in 1 Thess. v, 23, means the Holy Spirit, is 
langhjibie, as a bare examination of OAO/^A^/po^* would show. 

That inaii consists of three 

(an expression from the old Christian philosopher, Nemesiiis, 
which is cpioted by Whitby on 1 Thess. v, 23,) was a doc- 
trine so early known that it seems to have been coniniiini- 
cated to man in that early revelation to which we have re- 
ferred in sections 24, 26, and 28, above. It is wholly sub- 
versive of Materialism, and therefore the advocates of that 
theory hate and repudiate it ; hut it cannot be, got rid of 
in this way. As illustrative of its early reception, I may 
remark tliat traces of it are found in the teachings of Zoro- 
aster, and that J’ambliclius (the pupil of Porphyrv ) declares 
expi’csslj tliat Pythagoras received and taught it. That 
Plato did so no one will dispute. The same remark may 
be made in reference to the Stoics; and Antinoniis states 
tliat the constituent parts of man are erw/ia, and rorc, 

hothf^ soul^ and intellect^ or mind, Josephus and his school 
taught the same. Sec Antiq. i, cap. i, § 2, where he 
observes that God made for man a hodij from the earth, and 
supplied it ivlih a ^vxi] and irvevfxa, (Compare Heb. iv, 13.) 
Justin, in his fragment on the Resurrection, and Irenanis, 
ii, 6, 2, and v, 9, 1, likewise taught it, and also Clement and 
Origen, though Tort Lillian’s more practical mind was content 
with the simpler division made in Matt, x, 28. 

The is properly the connecting link between the a^pa 
and rrvevpay and the fountain of our sensual appetites a-nd 
desires, and hence perpetually associated with the erapf, 
fleshy and when it ceases to act death supervenes. The 
struggle between the higher aspirations which spring up 
within the spiritual nature, and those lower propensities and 
desires suggested by its connection wdth the ipvxrp is often 
mciitionod in the references made to a religious life, 

Rom. vii, 14-25 ; Gal. v, 16, 17 ; Rom. viii, 4-10. By fob ; 
lowing the low promptings of this sensual appetite the man 
Is said to become iJjvxf'fcdgj animal^ and his body (and iii fact 
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the bodies of all men in a state of nature) is called 

a mere animal hodij^ (TCor. xv, 44, 4 d 5 ) but wlien 
]>iv)uglit fully under the dornmion of the spirit it is called 
aoiiici nyevnaTiKov^ a body adapted to the uses of the spirit, 
See 1 Cor. xv, 43, and note particularly ver. 44. 

The same division, substantially, is observed in the He. 
brew ‘irs, mn ; ordpi, wenpa ; carnis^ anima, 

spiritus ; fesh^ soiil^ sphit The Greek has two terms 
referable to the corporeal frame, ad)pa and adp^, the former 
referring to the hiiilcUng itself, the latter to the material ol 
which it is built. The Hebrew has but one term, 'nba, 
and this is answerable to the term crdpf. In Hebrew usage? 
however, it may be regarded as clearly suggesting the idea 
conveyed by owpa. See Psa. xvi, 9 ; Acts ii, 26, 27 ; Heb. 
X, 5. Originally these constituent parts of human nature 
were harmoniously united under the dominion of the high 
and noble rrvsvpa^ or spirit in man. And in his perfect 
original state, man, having been created in the image of God, 
was, in respect to the three parts of his nature, immortal ; 
but by the introduction of sin this bond of union was 
severed, and now the heterogeneous and conflicting parts of 
it are subject to various conditions, unless they are brought 
into a more exalted union under the dominion of the Holy 
Spirit. (See Biblic. Eepos., vol. x, p. 413.) 

I had designed to illustrate this topic more fully, but our 
subject will not permit it here, though we may recur to it 
briefly hereafter. 

Such then are the constituent parts of man ; nor docs the 
fact that either of the terms referred to may be in a figure 
employed to designate the whole man, at ail affect the 
question as to his constituent parts. They may be used 
metaphorically, as otapa in 1 Cor. xii, 14-27 ; Luke xvii, 37 ; 
Rom. vi, 6 ; and in Rom, vii, 5 , and vi, 6 ; or even in- 
terchangeably, as ill Heb.x, 20; Phil, i, xxiv ; 1 Pet. iv, 1 ; 
Acts ii, 26 ; hut an examination of such passages will lead 
to no perplexity as to the true meaning. Comp. John 
i, 14; Heb. ii, 14; x, 5, 10; Phil, iii, 21 ; Rom. i, 3; 
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Acts ii, 80. Ill treating upon tlie subject of this cliapier, 
\re shall not, however, attempt to keep up a metaphysical 
disthietion lietween soul and S2m% hut employ both terins 
iiidilFerently, to express the idea of man’s interior nature, as 
distinguished from the corporeal or visible. 

g 44.-— of the term Death, 

The term dea.th is employed in various senses, both in 
the Scriptures and in popular usage; and here the nature of 
our subject requires that we explain those usages, and 
accurately deline the meaning of the term as we propose to 
employ it, so that any application which we shall make of it 
may not be misimderstood. 

1. That the term deatl^ {Bdvaroq^mz^ W? 2 ,) as applied to 
man in the Scriptures, ever means utter annihilation or ex- 
tinction of conscious existence, is a mere assumption, and is 
entitled to no respect whatever, (see §§ 80, 37;) and yet 
upon this baseless assumption the entire theory of annlhila- 
Jonism is built ; and the Annihilationists, against all reason, 
ersist in attaching this meaning to the word. 

2. In a very frequent use of the term it means the sepa- 
ration of the interior and incorporeal of our nature from 
that which is exterior and corporeal; though in strictness 
of speech, as Knapp remarks, death does not consist in the 
separation, but this separation is the consequence of death. 
xVs soon as the body loses feeling and motion, it is hence- 
forth useless to the soul, which is therefore separated from 
it. In this sense, though not wdth strict theological pro- 
priety, it is called natural deaths and the term in this sense 
is used in many places, as Jonah iv, 9 ; Matt, ii, 15 ; x, 21 ; 
Mark v, 28; Luke ii, 10; John xi, 4, 18; Phil, i, 20; 
Ilcb. vii, 28. Compare also Gen. ii, 7, and Eccles, xii, 7, 
■•vith Gen. iii, 19, and v, 5. Hence, too, it is spoken of as a 
dissolution of this tabernacle, a departure from the Ijody, 
an absence from the body. 2 Cor. v, 1-9; Phil i, 20-28; 
2 Tim. iv, 0 ; 2 Pet. i, 18, 14. See our remarks on these 
passages in section 88.’ 
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8. In another and very common xise of tWs term it means 
a severance between the creature and Greator, as the source 
of true life or haj3piness. This is sonietirnes calk'd spiritual 
death, becauvse it is the antithesis of spiritual life ; this 
nowex'er, is only another name tor true happiness. It is not 
the life of the spirit of man in the sense of the existence ot 
the spirit, hut in the sense of a happy state or condition. 

This severance is also spoken of as eternal or everlasting 
death. For though the word eternal is not mentioned in 
the law, or in the threatening, (Gen. ii, 17; Ezek. xviii,. 4, 
; , 20,) it is simply because such mention was needless. For 

any one who will reflect a moment, can see that if a 
rational creature, by a direct act of choice, separate himself 
from God, the source of life, he never can, by his own 
strength or resources, reunite himself therewith, so that 
unless the infinite mercy of God interpose and prevemt, that 
severance must continue forever. Hence there w-as not the 
slightest necessity for employing the word everlasting in the 
threatening, and none but a theologastriau would ever pre- 
tend that the word not being there furnished evidence in 
favor of Uiiiversalism. 

It is important to the right understanding of the position 
which our opponents sustain in relation to our whole theme, 
that this sense of the term death should bo fully illustrated, 
for their scheme utterly confounds these two senses of the 
w^'ord in their application to man’s present state or condition. 
Now in such passages as the following the W’^ord is used in 
this sense: “The wages of sin is death.” Rom. vi, 28. 
See also Rom. vii, 5, 8 , 18 ; 2 Cor. iii, 7 ; 1 Cor. xv, 
56. And so too in the language of James i, 15: “Sin 
when it is finished bringeth forth death.” 

It may be illustrated also by the fiict that regeneration 
restores the aforesaid connection, which sin had interrupted 
and broken, between man and the source of life. (John, i, 12, 
18; iii, 8--8; Eph. ii, 5, 10 ; iv, 82.) And hence they who 
are renewed, thoughiiiey are not exempted from death in the 
second sense named above, are said to have passed froi^ 
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death unto a, i id are assured that they shall not come into 
wmkm nation^ and shall mmr die^ ( J olin r, 24 ; iii, .36,; 
1 J .hn iii, 14; John vi, 50; viii, 51 ; xi, 26 ;) aiiil yet 
they die hi that very Avhich our opponents aih mi to 
be the penalt}^ of the law. In such passages too as the 
following death is employed in the sense of severance from 
the source of life. 1 Tim. v, 6; Eph, v, 14 ; John v, 25. 
‘‘TIk^. iinregenerate — the d'eat/ — hear his voice and live,” 
or are renewed. In the context of the last passage too 
(see ver. 28) the same word is used for corporeal death: 
and in direct contrast with the sense of it in the other verse. 
Hence, too, the law is said to he the mimster of deaths not of 
the body, but of the man. The penalty is brought upon him, 
being a sirmer, by its administration, (2 Cor. iii, 7,) and in 
contrast with it the Gospel is said to minister life, (ver. 8, 9.) 

In the same meaning it is used very often in the Old 
Testament ; and it i^muld be strange indeed, as Edwards 
remarks, if ivhen the law of God was first given, and en- 
forced by the threatening of a punishment, nothing at all 
had been mentioned of that great i^miishment over spoken 
of under the name of deaths (in the revelations which God 
has given to mankind from age to age,) as the proper pnin- 
ishment of the sin of mankind. And it would be no less 
strange if, when the punishment which ivas mentiunefl and 
threatened on that occasion M’as called by the same name, 
even death, yet we iniist not understand it to mean tlio 
same thing, but something infinitely diverse, and infinitely 
m ore in considerable. 

Now by referring to the Old Testament Scriptures wo 
find them speak of death, in this sense, as the proper end 
and recompense of sin, Ezek. iii, 18 : “ When I say^ unto 
the wicked man thou shalt surely^ died'* (In the Hebrew the 
same expression as in Gen. ii, 17.) See also chapter xxxiii, 
18. So too ill Ezek, xviii, 4, 20: ‘‘The soul that simieth 
it shall And that what is called corporeal death is 

not here meant, is clear from the fact that it is said of the 
* Original Sin, Part II, cliap. i, sect. 2. 
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righteous that they shall not thus die, and to the \Ylckoil 
also that if they turn they shall live and not die; (sce 
chapter xviii, 9, 17, 19, 21, 22, and iii, 21 ;) and jet all of 
them did die corporeally. And S(.)lonion also says: “In 
the Avay of righteousness is life, and in the patlnvay thereof is 
no death:'' Prov. xii, 28. So too says Moses: have set 

before thee this day life and good, and death and evil ‘d 
call heaven and earth to record against you this day, that I 
have set before you life and death, blessing and cursing.'’ 
Deut. XXX, 15, 19. He employs life here in the sense of 
eternal life, as in Levit. xviii, 5, with which compare Rom. 
X, 5 ; Gal. iii, 12. 

And here too it may well be said of this death, (that is, 
in the sense of the penalty of the law, Gen. ii, 17,) that “in 
death there is no remembrance of thee,’’ “ no praise to thee,” 
etc. See Psa. vi, 5; Isa. Iviii, 18, 19 ; Job xxviii, 22; 
and so too in the sense of Gen. ii, 17, those passages which 
speak of death ai'e to be understood, which our annihilation 
friends produce to show that the soul, or interior life of 
man, ceases to exist when the body dies. The Jews, of 
course, obtained their idea of death in its most true and 
proper sense from that passage. Comp. Psa. xxx, 9; 
Ixxxviii, 10--12; cxv, 17. The saints then, (as we have 
already remarked,) well knowing their sin and frailty, per- 
petually feared that they might be given over to death, or 
the full and lasting penalty of the law, and so they prayed 
against it, though they knew they must die in the sense of 
losing their present earthly life. See Psa. cxviii, 17-19; 
l'''Sam. ii, 9. 

Before CDncluding this point, it is important in the pres- 
ent comuiction to have a strictly accurate idea of wliat con- 
stitutes the penalty of th^law, as denounced in Gen. ii, 17. 
On no point is there more of w’retched shallow theologizing 
than on this. Instead of a careful discrimination, which, it 
needed anywhere, is needed here, there is the greatest con- 
ceivable lack of it-* Augustine, in his Do Clvitate Dei, lib. 
xiii, cap, xii, has wholly confounded the penalty with its 
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consequenees, and vice versa ; and no one since his time 
seems to think that there is any necessity for doing otlier- 
wise. His words are adopted as a texty and there the mat- 
ter is left ; and the result of such a representation of the 
matter is seen in its obscuring effects through the whole 
science of Christian theology, and most sadly and lamenta- 
bly in its bearings upon the doctrine of the atonement, and 
the whole work of our blessed Lord. But in its present 
connection I can offer only a few brief remarks upon the 
subject. 

In the strict and proper sense of the term, by the penalhj 
of the law^ as denounced in Gen. ii, 17, is not to be umhn*- 
stood anything that is merely a consequence of incurring it. 
Hence it is improper, in point of reason and fact, to say that 
remorse of conscience, or what is called corporeal death, is 
a part of the penalty, or even that eternal misery itself is 
such. The word eternal^ as wm have remarked already, is 
not in the law, and there was no necessity for its being 
there. The penalty is simply the wratli^ dis 2 :>leasure^ or 
curse of God ; and this comprehends the whole idea. The 
voluntary perpetration of sin by our representative, Adam, 
brought the displeasure of God upon him, and at once sev- 
ered him, and of course all who should descend from him 
by ordinary generation, from the source of life, and left him 
and them in an utterly ruined, condemned, and helpless con- 
dition ; a condition in which they must have reniairied 
forever, (since neither Adam himself nor any creature 
could ever reunite him to the source of life and procure for 
him the forfeited favor of God,) unless the grace and mercy 
of God interpose to bring relief. The moment there foi-e 
that he sinned the penalty in its true sense overtook hijii, 
and he died; for such a severance was death in its most 
appalling form. Christ has brought and proffers to us ivlief 
frfun tills condition ; and all who accept the proffer are 
rc'scued, and restored to the favor of God. Those who refuse 
it must have the wrath of God continue to abide upon them, 
* lie speaks inc>re intelligibly liowevcr ]n caj). xv. 
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and for that rejection (since God coniinands that we receive 
the deliverance which he has thus provided) he doomed 
to everlasting tire prepared for the devil, and Ills angels. 
It is n{.)t necessary therefore that, in order to speak of a, sin- 
ner as damned, or under the penalty, we sliould regard him 
as having passed from the present life; for he is already 
under the curse and dead ; and every one who sins suOers 
this penalty. The soul that sinneth dies, and none but 
Christ can awaken and restore him to life; and if Christ do 
not in this w^orld, then the separation wdiicli sin has made 
between the soul and God must continue, wdtli all its in- 
creasing consequence and horrors, through the wasteless a^es 
of eternity. But this matter cannot be here farther dAv elt 
upon. 

In concluding this point I remark, therefore, that in the 
second and third of the aforenamed sens<?s, the term death 
is frequently applied to man in the word of God, but never, 
in a single instance, in the Jirst 

§ 45. Death in the Sense of Corporeal Dissolution, 

We shall now proceed to consider the su])jcct of death, 
in the second of the foregoing senses, as meaning the loss 
of this present life, or the severance of the soul from the 
body, and the manner in wdiieh this is referred to in the 
Scriptures, and as relating to man’s eondifnm in the state 
betwuien his departure from this world and the rcsurrectioi]. 
A point, how’-ever, occurs hero at the very outset which it is 
necessary to consider, and to it w-e must devote the follow- 
ing sub-section of the argument. 

I. What relation has deaths in this second sense of the 
term, to the penalty of the Divine law, as mentioned in 
Gen. ii, 17, and Ezek. xviii, 4, 20?*- * 

It is a very serious error, into which maipy theologians 
and critics have, fallen, to explain the phrase 
thon shalt surely die,, ov dying thou shalt die,, in Gen. ii, 17, 
by the statement in Gen. iii, 19: ^^Dust thou «r/, and unto 
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dust thou shaJt returnd^'^^ This has no real authority from 
reason, theology, or exegesis to support it. Symina.ekis, 

( A. I). WO, circik^^^ who ^yas hiit a semiXhristian, (or 
Ebionite,) and whose authority is of no account, undertook 
to depart from the LXX, (whose rendering is true to the 
Ilehrew, davdrc^ drroOaveiDSe,) and to translate the phrase 
by the words Bvfjrd^ ec'Q, mortalk eris, thou shalt be 
mortal. Theodoretf and Jerome likewise thoughtlessly 
favored the corruptiou, though the Latin V ulgate still retains 
the true idea, thou shall die the death, 

Knapp, also, to speak of no others, favors the rendering of 
Symmachiis, and in fict the whole exegesis of Oen. ii, IT, 
by Gen. iii, 19. 1 repeat it, however, that there is not the 

I * I dislike miicli to raise any exception to oiir Engplish translation of 

tlic Bible, tlie very best translation, doubtless, tliat was over made ; but 
in I’eiidoring this verse (Gen. iii, 19) the translators have xiot observed 
an itn})ortant idiom of the Hebrew language, and by a literal rendering 
\ of tlie words have failed to give the true shade of thought in 

UTl"?! for dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return. 

Were it not, however, for the use which Aimilulationista attempt to 
make of tiie passage, it woiihl soarcely be worth while to refer to it. The 
expression as given in our translation destroys all antithesis, for how 
can the fact that a thing is dust be given as a reason why it should return 
to dust ? and how ean it return unto a condition in which it already is ? 
But with the Hebrews it is usual to omit the prejxosition Jzi 
of, in respect to the material of which a tiling is heiiig made, or has been 
made, (as Schmidt observes, Colleg. Biblic. i, 390.) Gen. ii, 7: “God 
formed man [out of] the dust of the earth.” Exodus xxv, 19 : “Thou 
shalt make the mercy seat [of, or out of] pure gold;” and verse IS: 
“Thou shalt make the two eherubims [of ] gold.” Exodus xxxvi,S0: 
“And there were eight boards whose bases were [of] silver.” Exodus 
xxxvii, 22 : “ The w^hole of it was one beaten work [of] pure gold.” So 
too in the passage above quoted: “ For [of] dust thou art, and unto dust 
^lialt thou return.” And another in the context, verse 21 : “ The Lord 
God made for Adam and his wife coats [of] a skin, and clothed them 
j ■ u passage miserably mangled by Shuckford (Creation and Fall, eliap. xii,) 

I from not attending to this idiom. It is a metonomy of the material for 

I '»ho tiling made. 

J + Tlieodoret thus paraphrase.s the rendering of Symmaehus: ^^^Thou 

shaft he -mortal, {uid every day shalt thou expect death,’ wliieh the .Tews 
j are accustomed to express by the words, son of deathf^ Nothing can 

more clearly sliow thy absurdity of tho translation of Syininuchus than 
this paraphrase, 

i ' ■ ' ' 
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of any sufficient reason for trifling tlnis with the im- 
jiort of the passage. It is a mere niisupporred, arbitrary 
assiiiiiptiou, and is therefore entitled to no serious ren-anl. 
Parens, (i/i foco,) after quoting the expositi.iu, denounces it 
in these words: Hac Sadducccorum et. Jdpicurcvorim kom- 
imtm est sentenda. The reader may find in Glassius, whose 
theology however is a little confused on the point, an ex- 
('cllent exegetical illustration of the import of the phrase 
(Philol. S.acr.a., lib. iii, tract hi, canon 37,) though in 

canon 21, lie adopts the rendering of Syuimaehus. " 

Tlioro is, moreover, a great inconsistency on the part of 
the critics who adopt this exegesis; fur if Gen. hi, 19 
refers to Gen. ii, 17, as its proper solution or explanation 
why isolate and specify, as tho threatened penalty, only the 
dissolution of our physical bodies, or their return to dust, 
and not all the particulars mentioned in the satne connec- 
tion ? for example, all the sorrows of Eve, tlio iinfruitful- 
ness of tho ground, the thorns and thistle.s wliioh it brings 
forth, the toil and sweat of man, the eating of the hei'bs of 
the. field, instead of the fruits of paradise. But this is not 
clone for the obvious reason that these thing.s are seen to bo, 
not the threatened penalty itself, but the cimsequcncc-s or re- 
sulte, matters which ought not to l)o thus confounded 
together. And then the theology of many of these critics 
forbids such an idea, as they hold that suci labor as is here 
speeified is a blessing instead of a curse. But thoi-e is 
neith(.n- logic nor propriety in thus commingling causes and 
con sequel ices. Toil and corporeal dissolution are not the 
threatened penalty, nor any part of it. They have, under 
the Divine arrangement, resulted from the introduction of 
sill into the world, and so far, and in this sense alone, can they 
he regarded as penal. I am aware how great authorities 
can he pleaded for the view that denth, in tho sense of cor- 
poreal dissolution, is threatened in Gen. ii, 17, and is actu- 
ally a part of the penalty of the law; and the names of 
Cid\in and Turrotin, not to mention a host of others, 
would load me to hesitate, could I willingly sufler myself 
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to be influenced in Divine tilings by liuman autliority. 
They are names which I love and venerate, and which c';eiy 
year become dearer to my heart. But I do know, and 
after the most careful examination I affirm, that they have 
in this matter confounded things which are radically difler- 
eiit, and concerning wdiich the word of God makes a radical 
distinction, and that the confmsion into which this great sub- 
ject has thus been brought has been most injurious in its 
etlects upon the whole science of theology. I should not 
here, however, refer to it, were it not that the line of argu- 
ment pursued by our opponents on the subject of im mortal- 
ity requires it. But I shall refer to it as briefly as possible, and 
defer the fuller consideration of the whole matter to another 
occasion.'^^* I do not attempt to set up my oiithority in this mat> 
ter against that of the great and venerable names al>ove re 
ferred to, but mei'ely ask the reader’s attention, to the reasons 
which I offer for coming to a different conclusion from theirs. 

1. At the outset of the inquiry wm are met with the ob- 
jection that Paul avers that man came deafkP 1 Cor, 
XV, 21. But a moment’s reflection will evince that this pre- 
sents no real issue. We freely admit the truth stated. It 
is again excepted that death is an enemy ^ and is so repre- 

* Lrt any one, however, take Calvin, or Turretin, or good old Wit- 
sins, (whose eoufiision here is really ludicrous,) or the later theologians, 
such as Dwight, Dick, and Knapp, who sustain the forogf»iiig exegesis 
of Gcii. ii, 17, by Cen. iii, Iv), and attempt to follow out their view 
its remoter relations to their systems, and the effect will be a vagueness 
and iiHlistinetncss of perception in relation to some of the most import- 
ant doctrines of theology in their deeper import. On the contrary, how 
admiiably is all this avoided by our own excellent summary of Chris- 
tian doctrine: “Ail mankind by their fall lost communion with God, are 
under his wrath and curse, and so inads liable to all the miseries of this 
life, to death itself, and to the pains of hell forever.” (Quewi;, It) of 
Shorter Cateehism.) In the Larger, Quest. 27, the same distinction is 
made: “The fall brought upon maDkindtho loss of comimmion with 
God, Ills displeasure and curse; sous W'e are by nature cliildreii of %vrath, 
bond slaves to Satan, and liable to all punishment in this world 

aiid that which is to come.” In another section, liowever, from strangely 
assu'i'iing that corporeal death is referred to in Korn, vi, 23, tlie aforesaid 
indistinctness and confusion of ideas on the subject are immediately ap- 
parent. See Quest. 84, 85. 
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sonted in the Beriptiires: ‘‘Death, the last etiemf, shall hf 
abolished or destroyed.” 1 O^r. xy, 26. But if it be an 
enemy, (exOgog,) how can its being let loose, so to speak, 
upon man be other than a penal infliction? I rejaark that 
it is an enemy, or penal infliction, as above stated, in the 
same sense that the other results of our having severed our- 
selves from God are enemies ; the pains and sorrows of 
parturition, the toil, food to be gained by labor, and the re- 
turn of our bodies to dust, are all in direct contrast to our 
paradisaical state, and so far are enemies to man regarded as 
in his primal state. In the same sense, too, death is called 
“ the king of terrors,” (Job xviil, 14,) and may be regarded 
as the enemy of God not less than of man, for it is repre- 
sented as undoing his own work here on earth. The language, 
however, is merely popular; men feel death to be their 
enemy ; and the Apostle refers to it in the language of men. 
It is to be abolished and wholly destroyed, however, along 
with spiritual and eternal death in the case of the elect of 
God, and this is what Paul directly refers to here. Tiutc- 
tin repeatedly avers that death to the pious is not penal, 
(vol, ii, 890, and iv, 557,) and both he and Calvin aver that 
after our blessed Lord had assumed our nature ho was not 
mortal, and that there was no reason, aside from his own 
will, that he should suffer corporeal dissolution,'^'' which 
is undoubtedly true, though in utter conflict with their ex- 
position of Gen. ii, 17, by in, 19. His corporeal death was 
truly necessary as a testimony to earth, that he had borne 
the full curse ; but in strictness of speech the separation be- 
tween soul and body is not necessary in order to endure that 
curse, for the impenitent are to be raised from the dead 
(their souls and bodies to become reunited) in order that 
they may endure the penalty in its true and lasting imp<n't. 
This death, therefore, though an enemy, is not penal in the 
sense of being threatened in Gen. ii, 17. For that penalty 
Jesus did strictly and literally endure, f and yet the necessity 
* See Turretin, Qpp- iv, 55^, and Calvin’s Note on Matt, xvli, 3. 
t This point, I ani persuaded, can be established bcyoail all contro- 
versy, and I hope hereafter to be able to iny reasons for thinking so. 
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wliich called for liis endurance of tins is confessedly not tlie 
same as that which called for his endurance of corporeal 
death., 

2. Ghidst has satisfied the law, and endured its full penaltj 
for his people, and thus saved them from the curse of the 
law. Of course, then, that from which he has not saved, and 
does not save them, is no part of the curse. But he does not 
save them from corporeal death, and therefore corporeal 
death is no part of the threatened penaltj. In reply to this 
Turretin, (iv, 556, 557,) though he, in a manner most strange 
for him, confounds sanctification with justification, (an iiliis 
tration of the forementioned vagueness resulting to theology 
from the above explanation of Gen. ii, 17, by Gen. iii, 19,) 
does admit corporeal death to he, so far as relates to be- 
lievers, not really penal, but a blessing to them, an arrarige- 
ment of divine compassion, and that it is not to them the 
punishment of sin. But what is it then? for they do die. 
And how can this death be a part of the threatened penalty? 
And further, what proof is there that it is the punishment 
of sin to any, except so far as it is a consequence of sin’s 
entrance into the world ? 

3. Then, too, it is affirmed, in every form of expression, 
that the justified are freed from all condemnation, as re- 
marked above. They are passed from death into life, and 
yet they physically die. In what sense then can corporeal 
dissolution be a part of the penalty or curse threatened in 
Gen. ii, 17 ? It cannot be unless it is a part of the condem- 
nation of the law. But the just are so fully delivered fj'om 
the threatened curse that to them “ there is no condemna- 
tion.” Rom. viii, 1. 

4. We have already remarked that the penalty of the 
law, in its full import, and without any I'estriction, as threat- 
ened for sin, is most directly and pointedly distinguished 
from corporeal death. The sinner, though he must at all 
events die in the physical sense^ and no repentance or any- 
thing he may do can prevent this, is yet threatened with 
death if he persist in sin and a promise is moreover made 
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to ITirn that lie shall not die if he turn. (Ezek. id, and xviii, 
and xxxiii.) Noiv this threatening is a threatening of the 
true penalty of the law, as is admitted b,y ail. That penalty 
shall he indicted beyond hope if he persist in iiiipenitcnce, 
but it shall be remitted if he turn and repent. In what 
sense, then, can that dmtli which he mmt stiffery whether he 
repent or not^ he a part of this threatened penalty '? In no 
sense whatever, for if it were a part of the threatened penalty 
how could the promise be fulfilled to him that he should not 
endure it if he would turn ? The pretense of Turretiii, that 
the promised deliverance contemplates the future resurrec- 
tion, is an evasion imworth}" of that illustrious theologian. 
The point in question relates to the endurance of temporal 
death. And does it prove tliat a man shall not die a tem- 
poral death because he is to be raised from the dead in the 
general resurrection % Tlie question simply is, how temporal 
death is under these circumstances a part of the threatened 
penalty of the law. 

5. Death Is spoken of as the end of siitTering to the good, 
a passing {jisrabaaiq) to a better life, (John v, 24;) a de- 
2 ‘)arture from this worlds (2 Tim. iv, 6 ; and in this sense is 
Enoch said to have died, Heb. xi, 5, 13 ;) also a sleep ^ 
(Matt. X, 24; John xi, 11 ;) Si deliverance from the body of 
death, (Bom. vii, 24 ;) a desired dissolution^ (Phil, i, 23 ; 
Luke ii, 29 ;) an entrance into rest f rom lahor^ (Isa. I vii, 2; 
Bom. xiv, 13.) It is therefore to the believer not the pen- 
alty of the law, but a part of the remedy for the disease of 
sin. How then can it be a joy to the righteous, and yet a 
curse? as it must be, if truly and properly a part of the 
penalty. 

6. The justified in heaven are surely delivered from all 
the threatened penalty of sin* Yet they are dead. Now 
can any one suppose that the spirits of the just made perfect 
in heaven are enduring 4he penalty of the law in any sense? 
That they are not in that perfect state in wdiich they would 
be if united to a glorified body is admitted ; but this is the 
result not of wrath, but of that redeeming mercy which has 
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orflaiiiod tlie separation between soul and bod}', in order to 
prepare in the best way the redeemed for their final triumph. 
It was the most appropriate waxy of terminating man’s pro- 
bationary state, after our blessed Lord imdertook to secure 
for us a second probation. 

7. Paul says, moreover, that to die is gam^ (Phil i, 21 ;) . 
and desirable, (ver. 23 ; 2 Gor. v, 8.) Now can it be to any " 
one gain, or desirable, to endure the curse of the law in him- 
self and on his own account? 

8. He says too that death passed U 2 mi all (Pom. 
V, 12,) showing it to be as universal as sin. The death or 
curse here referred to, therefore, no more admits of any ex- 
ception than sin, in respect to mankind. And yet eorporcar 
death has exceptions. Enoch and Elijah, and the great 
nniltitude wdio are alive at Christ’s final coming, shall never 
suffer the pains of this dissolution. And yet not one of 
them ill any way escapes the death threatened in Gen. ii, lY ; 
Ezek. xviii, 4 j and to wdiich Korn, v, 12 refers. This death 
has passed upon all of them who have yet lived, and shall 
pass upon the others when they shall live. They shall die 
in that sense ; though mercy, through our Lord Jesus Christ, 
shall so arrest the curse in their case as to prevent its ho- 
coming final. The death threatened in the law, therefore, 
neither knows nor can know any exception among all the 
race of Adam. And yet not one of these persons shall suffer 
corporeal death. How then can this death be the penalty 
of sin? 

0. Even to the wicked the separation of soul and body, 
or corporeal death, is not necessary in order to the endur- 
ance of the penalty. In fixet it is rather a prevention, so far 
as the endurance of the full penalty is concerned. And 
hence the full endurance of it is reserved till soul and body 
are reunited at the resurrection. In wdiat sense then can 
this arraDgement be a part of the penalty for sin ?^ 

* Dr. Jolin Taylor, with his usual pvofundniy^ says, in liis “ Oi’i*^iiial 
Bin,” that it* the curse had been at once inflicted Adam and Eve would 
have had nc posterity. This seems lilve claiming a “Key” not only to 
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10. Corporeal death therefore has been appointed bv God, 

(Ilcb. ix, 27 ; Psa. xc, 3,) in consccpienee of the introduction 
of sin and disorder into this once happy creation. But if it 
were the penalty of the law, then the law would demand 
that the finally impenitent should never arise from the dead. 
Now the resuiTection is of both the just and unjust, (1 Cor. 
XV, 21, 22; Jolm v, is through Jesus alone as Me- 

diator. All shall hear his voice and come forth. But the 
resurrection is in no sense a salvation from the penalty, since 
all are raised ; and the wicked are in no sense saved either 
thereby, or in any other way, from the penalty. Therefore 
fhe separation of soul and body, the antitliesis of which is 
the resurrection, is no part of the penalty, but, as above re- 
marked, an appointment or arrangeinent made in conse- 
quence of sin’s introduction into the world, and of God’s in- 
tention to redeem mankind. 

11. In foot the sepjaration of soid and body wns an ar- 
rangement subsequent to man’s incurrence of the penalty, 
and after the curse had come upon him. It pertains not to 
the covenant of works, but to the mediatorial intervention, 
(and hence Messiah himself announced, it,) and was entered 
into after the promise of redemption was made, that the seed 
of the woman should crush the serpent’s head. All things, 
all men, and all power, were at once committed into the 
hands of the second Adam, our Mediator, immediately when 
the first Adam proved unfaithful to his trust ; and though 

Eomans,” but to tbe secret purposes of God. He bases tlie announce- 
nient, however, on the assumption that the death of the body is, at. least, 
part of the penalty of the law. But why may not man have continued to 
Buffer the real penalty without this separation of soul and body ? The 
wicked must thus suffer it after the resurrection. And if Adam and Eve 
were to live on the cartli, why not have posterity? God had said, ‘‘ Bo 
fruitM and multiply;^’ and the same injunction is assumed as continuin'^ 
in force after the fall, (Gen. hi, 18 ;) and the death threatened has really 
ptmed upon &U men, (Bom, v, 12.) Andrew Fuller ex]messcs the true 
idea of the matter as follows; “The original eonstitutiou of tilings pro- 
vided for the existence of every individual that has since been born into 
the world, and that whether man should skud or fulh” Works, p, 350. 
London, 1848. 
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lie does not deliver all from the curse, he does deliver them 
from corporeal death, by the reunion of soul and body at 
the resurrection j and so presents them to receive, on the 
original legal ground, their final reward, whether they have 
accepted him or not. 

12. As respects the righteous, therefore, death, as above 
stated, is only a merciful contrivanee of mediatorial love to 
prepare them for the thorough new creation which awaits 
them. The soul is renewed in the present life, and the body 
shall be at the resurrection. God could indeed renew lr.)th 
body and soul without this separation. But this would not 
comport with the altered condition of things in this sin- 
stricken w'orld, •wherein everything (and in a certain sense 
the heavens likeuvise, see Rom. viii, 16-21 ; Heb. i, 10-12; 
2 Pet. iii, 10-13) has been rendered corruptible, and iteiHls 
to be purified. This purification shall take place wdieii Christ 
eomes, and the living saints shall share in the result without 
sufrering death. Hence, though God is said to turn man to 
destruction, (Psa. xo, 3,) the death of his servants is declared 
to be 2 )reciou 8 in his sight, which it could not be in any 
such sense if that death w^ere the penalty or curse for sin. 
And they are said to die in the Lord^ (Rev. xiv, 13 ;) and 
Is not the bare idea of their thus enduring the curse or penalty 
of sin an absurdity To the wicked, how^ever, this arrange- 
in cut mast become a curse, as do all the other consequences 
specified in Gen. iii, 10 - 19 , (and hence w^e read that even 
iheiT cultivation of the soil is sin, Prov. xxi, 4 ;) and espe- 
cial iy must it become a curse to them, because, it ends their 
pj'obation, and ushers them into the unchanging retributions 
of eternity. But surely all this proves not that it is the 
penalty of the law* even to them, for it is an admitted truth 
that they so abuse all the provisions of mercy as to turn them 
into a curse. 

13. Hence, too, when Adam sinned, he was debarred 
from the tree of life. We know nothing about tliis matter 
more than is revealed ; but wx are informed that the reason 
of this exclusion was, lest he should cat of it and live fur- 
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ever ; that is, live forever in his then fallen and ruined 
condition. But God had a better arrangement to make 
respecting him, to wit : the severance of the soul from the 
body, which would prepare the way for the renovation of 
the body through its return to the dust and subsequent 
resurrection, the soul having been renewed by regeneration. 
How then conld this better arrangement be part of the 
curse of the law 1 

14. I repeat it, therefore, that corporeal death was an 
arrangement which grew out of redemption, and not in 
wrath but in mercy to man. Theopliilus of Antioch, 
(A. B. 168-181,) in his Apology, addressed to Autolychus, 
(lib, ii, cap. xxiv,) referring to this matter, says : “ Beatli was 
bestowed by God as a great blessing upon man, lest he 
should remain for all time in sin; but he banished him for 
his transgression from paradise, that, being in exile, he might 
through this punishment (his sin having been expiated) be 
reinstated therein.” (Beforring doubtless to Bev. ii, 7.) 
“It must break bim into pieces, that he may be relniilt in 
the resurrection and bercstored to righteousness and immor- 
tality.” And yet, as all the other results of the introduc- 
tion of sill into the world, it is to he ^’iowc'd in the light of 
a chastisement, and so far 2 ^cual (if theologians insist upon 
using that term) as being a result of the introduction of sin. 
Nor is it, I repeat in this cormectiiai, neeessar}’ in order to 
the endurance of the penalty, since lieforo the sinner can 
fully undergo that penalty, he must be raised from the 
dead. (See how the word body is used in this connection in 
such passages as 1 Cor. v, 30; Jsa. Ixvi, 24.) And the 
fact that this corporeal dissolution comes to be called death 
suhsequentl}?-, proves nothing, even though the very expres- 
sion; as in 1 Kings ii, 37, bo employed for this puirpose.!^ 

^ Edwards, referring to tins point, says : “ It is wliolly witliont reason 
urged tliat deatli properly signifies only the loss of this present life, and 
that therefore nothing else was meant by that death which ^vas tlirtartened 
for eating the forbidden frait” (Orig. Sin, Part ii, see. 2, p. 423.') The 
whole section deserves a careful perusal in tJiis connection. But the 
retnarks of Gussetus (in Ijis comment, Ling. Had)., p. 463) on this subject 
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Tlie Socinians argue that the plural terms in wliicli God in 
the beginning of creation speaks of himself, do not prove a 
plurality in his nature, because kings who lived some 
thoiisaiids of years afterward employ the same style, and the 
argument and inference in the one case are as good as in the 
ether. Adam had already incurred the penalty and had died, 
was severed from the only source of life, and had God’s dis- 
pleasure and curse resting upon him when the arrangement 
specified in Gen. iii, 19, was made respecting him. He died 
the very moment he sinned ; and the same death iiiust in the 
very nature of things rest, and does rest upon every one who 
is a partaker of his fallen nature. They are all severed from 
the source of life ; and Ezek. xviii, 4, 20 , is true of every 
soul of man, and is fulfilled in them, and must continue to be 
to all eternity unless where sovereign mercy interposes and 
rescues those who accept of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

Witsius’^' is exceedingly confused on this point 5 and 
tliough so mighty elsewhere, he here talks at random and 
without point, denouncing the opposite view as heretical, and 
giving no reasons for regarding it as such ; and in section 5 
he ascribes to the Sociiiians the sentiment that the death of 
the body is not the penalty of sin, and undertakes its refiita- 
tion ; and then, in section 12 , he quotes from “ their theology 
as adopted by the Armiiiians,” the statement tliat Adam 
was not threatened with eternal death, hut only and directly 

are so excellent that we mast lay them before the reader : “ Civteram, 
priiiiario et ex voeis institiitione, antiqnissimoqne usu, (.lcrti<>:Dut po.‘nas 
a'ternas tothis hoininis, constaiitis corpore ct anima, eas scilicet, quas 
discimus aVumcle sedera habere in abysso, 11 am sie Deus intelli^’cbat in 
conmiinatione, Gen. ii, IT, ut patet ex parallello, (Rom. vi, 20,) iitqiu* satis 
annnit absoluta locntio. An vero potiierit x\daio ita sumere, cur dnljitcr* 1 
cum enim nullo usu nulloqiic exeinplo, nusset mortem corporeani iiia.Lds, 
qmun, illain ubsolntain, neiitra. ei in montem venire ad htec vcj-lxi potuit, 
nisi eadeni vi, cl, lingme co^nltio infnsa est, at certe statncmhim cst, 
Dcnni ipsi illuai infudisse jiixta verum ejus iiitellectum, ct ita, at verba 
Dei eodeni sensu iiitelligeret, ae Dens dicebat. In tamen luec altera 
signiticatio synecdoehiou, et partem coiqweam solnm speclans, promana- 
vit hieequo quia de rebus senslbus subjeetis frequentius hapilomr, 
frequentior luit in usu.” 

(Eeoii. F(cd,, lib. i, cap. v, ami li, cap. vz. 
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wltli that wliicli is corporeal, or a separation between soul 
and body, and pronounces it rank poison. His Telieinence 
is imitated by Dr. Dick,'^ and also his absence of arguincnt 
on the subject. They utterly confound causes and results, 
(as Dwight also, ser. 28,) and involve themselves in inextri- 
cable confusion. As an instance; Witsius w'cakly argues 
(and it is about the only fxir attempt that he makes at argu- 
ment on the point) that it w^ould be very unbecoming in a 
divinely just and good Being to inflict anything on man by 
a. sentence of condemnation^ lolikh had not been threatened 
2 yrevioushj as a jmnishment for lienee he infers that 

as corporeal death is inflicted, it m^st have been threatened 
in Gen. ii, 17. But he here uses the words sentence of 
condemnation^'' in a sense in which it is not used in the 
opposing argument. Neither the death of the body, nor 
any of the inconveniences resulting to man from the intro- 
duction of sin into the world, and as specified in Gen. iii, 
IG-IO, are sentences of condemnation in that sense of the 
term as above shown. They are results of man’s sin and 
departure from God. 

In order to the infliction of the curse, it was in no way 
I'xecessary that God should have any such intercourse with 
man as is there narrated. He might have left the race in 
that darkness and horror which at once came over our pro- 
genitors when they sinned, and which increased, impelling 
tliem to screen themselves from the presence of their Maker, 
and which would have gone on increasing amid blackness 
and darkness forever. The sinning angels were thus left in 
chains of darkness as the penalty for aspiring to get beyond 
their primal position, and so might man have been left. 
As Andrew Fuller remarks : Had there been no provision 
of mercy through the promised seed, there could have been 
no mofe communion between God and man any more than 
between God and the fallen angels.” (Works, 619.) This 
intercourse with him, therefore, after the fall, was a matter, 
not of strict justice, but of compassion, and to prepare the 
Lee. i6, vol. i, p. 4:0G. 
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way for liis redemption from the thrall into which lie had 
been, taken. It was therefore not of hw but of grace, and 
tills is the only proper way to viewpit. And let' it he par- 
ticuiaiiy noted, that this whole arrangenijent respectiiio* the 
serpent, Eve, Adam, the ground, etc., was niade a/fer the 
promise had been given of a Saviour, and after the Sav- 
ioiir had commenced his work of redemption. And this 
being so, wdiat idea would the opposite construction compel 
us to form of the Ruler of the Universe ? He first prom- 
ises redemption from the penalt^^, and grants a Saviour, and 
then goes back of this promise and inflicts the penalty 
itself! This cannot be, and therefore this whole matter is 
related to the covenant of grace and not of works. 

And this is evident still further from the fiict that tlie 
toil, labor, etc., here enumerated are all really blessings 
in a sinful world to all who are willing to serve God. 
How then can they constitute any part of the curse of the 
iawl Is the curse of the law disciplinary, as this would 
infer? Why then object to universal restoration? If dis- 
ciplinary, in any instance^ wdiere is the principle of liinita- 
tion ? There is none, it causes, results, and consecpicucos 
are thus to be confounded together. 

But not to dwell upon this point needlessly, let me here 
advert to an approved sentiment of all our best divines. 
It is expressed as follows by Andrew Fuller :■ While its 
[the earth’s] fruitfulness is withheld, this has a merciful 
tendency to stop the progress of sin ; for if the whole earth 
were like the plains of Sodom in fruitfulness, which are 
compared with the garden of God, its inhabitants would he 
as Sodom and Gomorrah in wickedness. The necessity of 
hard labor, too, in obtaining a siibsisteiice, which is tlic* lot 
of the far greater part of mankind, tends more than a little^ 
by separating men from each other, and depressing their 
spirits, to restrain them from the excesses of evil. All the 
afflictions of the pf^esent life contain in them a motive to look 
upward for a letter portion^ and death itself is a monitor 
to warn them to prepare to meet their God.” (Works, 
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p. 354.) And hence, s&js .Isidore^ quoted hj Bernard ; 
^‘■0 mors, quam dulcis es miseris ! quaiu suinis es amare 
viveidibns 1 quam jueunda es tristibus, at(pjc iuimntilms I ” 
And he adds ; “ It puts an end to all the evils of this life, 
and a pei'iod to all the miseries of time, removes every ca- 
lamity, and cuds all oim troubles.” Such language is com- 
mon With ail Christians. Why then daim that these pro- 
visions of mercy are the eurse of the law? I repeat it, 
that such an idea may well lead the impenitent to hope that 
mercy will tliiis interpose in relation to the execution of the 
penalty also in tlic world to come. And I know not why 
such a hope may not be indulged, if disciplinary chastise- 
ment is to be thus made a part of the threatened penalty of 
the law. 

15, In conclusion, therefore, I remark that theologians 
generally have perplexed this whole subject by insisting that 
the severance of body and soul is a part of the penalty in 
Gem ii, I’T, instead of permitting the matter to stand in the 
ndation wlierein God has placed it ; tliat is, as not con- 
lu'cted with the covenant of \yorks, but with tlie work of 
the Mediator, Christ Jesus. To say that the results, or 
consequences, of the Divine arrangements which followed 
the introduction of sin into the world, arc the threatened 
penalty of sin, is not to speak with logical qmecisiem, nor 
as the Seriptui'es themselves speak on the subject; fur all 
tliat God has done in mercy for the world may be thus 
brought into the same category, as it is, in fact, substan- 
tially, by not a few who have WTitten on the subject. Such 
speculations have, moreover, favored the Aniiiliilationist 
scheme, and have involved in confusion the wdiole sidiject 
of the Divine penalty in its relation to the expiation of sin 
through our adorable Kedeemer, till we now see men on 
jjrooisely the same principle maintain the silly notion that 
Tcvm.irsc of conscience is x>art of the penalt}', and on such 
prcp.isterous grounds assert that Jesus did not endure the 
legal penalty for sm because he did not sutler remorse ! 

I shall conclude with a passage or two from Dr. Hop- 
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kins, wlio has evidentlj given mucli thonght to the subject. 
‘‘It farther Ibllows,’’ says he, “that separation of sou] aiul 
body is no of the punishment threatened. The death 
threatened was quite of a different kind, and not only dees 
not include, but necessarily separation of soul and 

body. Had the punishments taken place and been exe- 
cuted without any mitigation, or had there been no reprieve 
and redemption for man, this separation of soul and body 
could not have taken place ; because the punishment de- 
served, and therefore the punishment threatened, was cndl 
to iliQ luhole man, or the man made up of soul and body. 
This creature, consisting of body and soul, whicli were 
essential constituent parts of the man, was threatened, and, 
if he sinned, was to be punished ; and not one jrirt only, 
while the other is taken down and annihilated. Therefore 
this coiilcl not take place consistent with the full execution 
of the threateiiiiig. It is not so great an evil for tho mind 
only to suffer, as it is to he miserable, or to suffer evil, in 
body and soul. The man is capable of suffering unspeak- 
able evil, or pain, in his body ; therefore this suflering 
must be included in the threatening. And this proves that 
separation of soul and body could not be the subject of a 
threatening, that is, could not be threatened; for this would 
not have been an evil, in that case, but a negative good, 
which cannot be the subject of a threatening, but rather of 
a promise ; for evil only can be threatened, and not good, 
negative or positive. Separation of body and soul would 
have been a mitigation of punishment, and would have ren- 
dered man not capable of suffering so much as in body and 
soul united ; therefore it could not be threatened as a pvn hit- 
ment, it being no part or kind of piunishment, but the contrary. 
And under that constitution under which the threatening was 
made, there w\as no provision for a reunion, if a Si'paratifu,! ; 
once took place ; nor was it indeed possible there should be ■ 
a reunion, if a separation was threatened as a pniiisliiiient, 
imd had the threatening been executed. Is it not hence 
evident to a certainty that separation of soul and body 
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could not have taken place had man been puiiislied for dis- 
obedience . according to the; true tiireateiiing ; and therefore 
this was not included in the threatenirig, but on the con- 
trary, was necessarily exeludedl” “They therefore must 
have been greatly mistaken who have taught and asserted 
that this was all that wnts threatened (that is, corporeal 
death) in the Divine law, or as the penalty of eating the 
forbidden fruit; and they have made as real a mistake who 
have supposed that turning the body to dust is included in 
the. threatening, or any part of it, since the contrary is evi- 
dently true, namely, that the threatening necessarily ex- 
cludes it.” See Hopkins’s Divinity, vol. i, pp. 275, 276, 280. 

11. There is another idea in this same connection which 
calls for remark before we pass on : it is the assertion fre- 
quently made, though the Annihilationlsts profess to dis- 
sent from it utterly, that corporeal death is natural to man ; " 
that is, that it is a debt of natme^ and not a result of sin. 

While the Sociniaiis, and along with them the semi- 
Pelagians generally, maintained that corporeal death was 
the penalty of the law, they were strongly inclined to 
take under their protection that precious bantling of Pela- 
gius that death is natural to man, and tliat God really cre- 
ated him mortal, that is, sub necessitate moriendi; a notion 
wdiich some claiming to be evangelical assert at the present 
time. The logic by which these two ideas are divested of 
their mutual antagonism to each other, and bi‘ought into a 
peaceful and harmonious relation, has thus for remained con- 
cealed from the knowdedge of the uninitiated, though from 
other abundant evidence that with the Sociniaii school logi- 
cal consistency is not regarded as a jewel, we are led to in- 
fer the existence therein of a principle of doctrinal sympor 
thy, or assimilation, which lies far back of all the acknowl- 
edged principles of ratiocination, at the same time tliat none 
have ever put forth higher claims to be guided by pure 
reason in all such matters than they. 

Now if death is natural to man, that is, if man were cre- 
ated under the necessity of dying, it can need no words to 
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coiivinee any person of common sense that it can be neither 
the result nor the penalty of transgression ; imdi vice versa ^ 
if it be the result of sin it can be in no sense regarded as 
iiatimal. To dwell upon so obvious a truth seems quite 
unnecessary. Dr. Hodge, in his commentary on Eomans, 
has, however, inconsiderately countenanced the inaccuracy 
by employing the phrase natural death;^ a phrase which, 
unless I err, is never found in the Commentary of liis great 
exemplar, Dr. Gomar. 

When men permit themselves, however, to lose sight of 
the tact that all the proceedings of God in respect to tins 
world are regulated by the consideration that we are fallen 
beings, having departed from our original position in the 
scale of moral intelligence, their speculations may well be 
expected to run into hallucination, and to develop mnnv 
such preposterous notions as the aforesaid. A signal c^aln■. 
ple of such extravagance is furnished by the w'dl-iiiteiided 
treatise of Dr. Combe on the ‘‘ Constitiition of Man,” whicli, 
while it enunciates with the air of a profound discoverer in 
philosophy facts and principles of which any intelligent 
sehool-boy would blush to be thought ignorant, its author 
imdertakes to arraign, without giving himself the trouble to 
nnderstand it, the principle asserted by the venerated Dr. 
Wardlaw', that the wx)rld in its present fallen and sin-cursiMl 
condition does not present a fair representation of the 
principles of its original constitution, a statement which, 
one might w\*ll suppose, could scarcely be objected to ]>y 
an intelligent mind. And any attempt to account for the 
evils and miseries, and apparent disorders of this wmrld, on 
principles wliich do not recognize as a starting point the 
depravity of man or his voluntary departure from God, 
must be not only futile and abortive, but in their l<'>glcal 
sequence produce skepticism, and eventually the denial of 
God. The fall of man alone furnishes the key to the mys- 
terious proceedings of Providence in relation to our world. 
The idea that in man’s pristine state the natural dements 
W(n*e at war with him as now, is perfect folly. {See the 
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note of Calvin on Gen. iii, 19.) To piirsuo this point woiiIJ 
lead us from the Immedlate lssiie ; but it may be }>r(>per to 
remark, that since the fall God’s creati\'o power even has 
been called into operation for man’s cliastisem cut as a eon- 
se(p.ienco of sin, and produced thorns and thistles,” which 
previous to the entrance of sin had no existence in this then 
lovely universe. Junilms heantifuiiy remarks : “ Ex eo, 
(piod Deus dixit : Eoce dedi vobis omnem Jierham, patet 
cjuod 7 iihil noxhim terra protulit, et nullani hei*bam vonena- 
tam, et nullum arborem sterilem.” And our best divines 
have ever affirmed that noxious plants, insects, reptiles, etc., 
were the result of sin’s introduction here. It is needless 
to dwell upon the point, or to give niiineroiis references. 
Let the reader consult Easily in lib. de Paradise ; Luther in 
Gen. i ; Folamis^ Syntag. Theol., p. 975 ; and Pareus in Gen. 
i. and iii. They present not only their own, but the approved 
views of the Church of Christ in relation to the subject. 

It would therefore be as proper to plead that these dis- 
orders, and all antagonisms to the pristine and liappy con- 
dition of the earth, arc in accordance with the original con- 
stitution of things, as that sickness and mortality are. And 
the objections of Soeinus, Pye Smith, Sturm, and others, are 
of no weight, since they all illogically take for gi*ant(Ml the 
baseless assumption that sin has produced no change in the 
nature of things. See some of the speculations of Soeinus on 
this subject in 0pp., tom. ii, pp. 805, 808. His opposition 
to the doctrine of imputation brought forth such utterances. 

It is scarcely proper to omit noticing in this connection 
the mistaken views of that truly great and good man, the 
late Dr. Emmons, in relation to the same point. He has 
in his speculations partially ignored the effects of the fall, 
and the views to w’hich he w^as lugically led in consequence 
appear to me to be impious in a high degree. liis lan- 
guage on the subject would better befit a real atheist 
than, a Christian divine. (See, for instance, his sermon on 
Gen. xlv, 5.) Ills favorite argument to pn)ve God the 
efficient author of sin was this : Sin takes place according 
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to the usual laws of nature ; and as, according to New Ion, 
the laws of nature are the established modes of the Divine 
operation, therefore God is the author of sin,” And in 
exact accordance with this, he says: “When Moses called 
upon Pharoah to let the peoj)le go, God stood by him and 
moved him to refuse ; when the people departed from his 
kingdom, God stood, by him. and moved him to pursue after 
them with increased malice and revenge.” lie thus utterly 
confounds the idea of sustaining in existence a voliintaiy 
agent, with the idea of acting through the will of that — 
a distinction which is perfectly obvious. But I refer here 
to this unintentional but iiitolei*ahle blasphemy, as an illus- 
tration of the consequences which must flow from any at- 
tempt to reason from the present disordered state of the 
world, to its primitive condition ; that is, to lose sight of 
the tail, and to regard the present condition of the earth 
and mankind as their original constitution. And I shall here 
add a few words showing the mistake which Dr. Emmoiis, 
and those who agree with him, have made in eonsequcnce 
of this assumption. 

In the foregoing argument Dr. Emmons has included, 
without distinction, both physical and intellectual nature, 
and reasons from one to the other. This is correct on Ills 
principle, that sustaining in existence is not to be disfui- 
guished from actuating ; a principle, ho w'ever, wdiich, if true 
of material nature, is by no means necessarily true of the 
intellectual and moral. 

A distinction is therefore here made by others ; and it is 
maintained that the laws of material nature are nothing 
more nor less than God operating, as wdien a stone is east 
into the air the attraction of gravitation, called a law of 
nature, is only God drawing it down again. Such is the 
philosophical idea, and even Tholuck says : “ The life in the 
universe cannot ])e regarded as absolutely^ distinct from the 
life C‘f God. God continues and supports the w'orhl by a 
continual creation, for such in fact is preservation. The life 
of the \vorld is the breath of Jehovah, its active powers the 
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working of his omnipresence; the laws of nature are 
not therefore fixed once and forever.'’ And ho quotes 
Augustine as saying, Lex natnrm volimtas Dcq” etc., 
and then adds: The laws of nature are mere ahstractioris 
which men make from the usual operati<nis of God. It can 
therefore by no means bo said, that his usual operations, as 
in immediate revelation and miracles, are violations of the 
laws of nature. Tliere is no essential difference between 
immediate and mediate operations ; it is merely the differ 
ence between the iiniisnal and usual.” 

Such is a iair presentation of this plillosophicai theory as 
regards material nature ; and while something in the repre- 
sentation may he properly admitted, the adoption of the 
whole involves, by fair consequence, an admission of the 
suhstantial truth of Pantheism, 

But other theologians, as above remarked, ha^'e, with Dr. 
Emmons, advanced a step farther, and carried these spocin 
lations into the world of mind ; and by thus assuming that 
mail, acting agreeably to the existing laws of mind, is God act- 
ing, God is irresistibly made the author of all moral evil, and 
of all the disorders of this fid lea universe, in the very worst 
and most offensive sense that can be attached to the terms, 
I have remarked above, that to sustain or continue in 
existence a moral and intellectual being, does not liy any 
means infer an authorship of the acts of that creature ; and 
to affirm (for this wffiole argument is built on the assump- 
tion) that God cannot form an intelligent creature who shall 
be wholly dependent upon him for the endowment and con- 
tinuance of all its powers and fficulties, and for rendering 
them fit and apt for their most natural movements and 
operations, and yet who shall not be dependent upon him 
for its volitions, or for the manner in which it uses its 
powers,! is, to speak plainly, an assumption which is as 
nonsensical as it is arrogant. Who dare lay claim to 
knowledge sufficient to justify an asseveration so audacious? 

* Priucoton Essays, 1846, p. GOC, 607. 

Wa kIiuH rofer to more lully in another cliuptcr. 



Now in contemplating tlie matter in its relation to man, 
we are ever to bear in mind that God created him to 
endure, that is, endowed him with an immortality of exist- 
ence. And while wm. despise and throw hack upon its 
authors the pitiful imputation of “ making God a machinist,” 
we will suppose, for illustration, that a man w'ere able to 
construct and give operation as well as rational powders to a 
complex piece of mechanism, w'hich at all events he designs 
should exist and operate for a long period of time, say iifty 
years ; hut a portion of the work soon hecomes disordered 
and produces confusion, yet, as by a specific arrangenieiit 
he has formed it for continnance of action during the period 
of time above named, he continues to preserve it in exist- 
ence. Now for all purposes wdiich are actually involved in. 
the issue, this analogy (though imperfect, as all analogies on 
such a subject must be) is precisely in point; and in view 
of it I ask, Will any man w-ho can make a distinction, 
pretend that this inventor is the cause of the confusion 
referred to? Will any one pretend that he is the author of 
the continued confusion, simply because he fulfills his 
arrangement to keep the machine in being? It is obvious 
that such reasoning wmuld be false, and not even touch the 
point of the cpiestion raised, because, wdien he gave existence 
to the machine, its continuance for fifty years was to he 
irrespective of the question whether it w’ould for that time 
continue to move correctly or incorrectly. By hypothesis 
it is endowed with rationality, and wdth the pow'er to move 
correctly. Should it choose to move otherwise this does not 
oblige the author to cease to supply it with sustaining power, 
nor does it infer that because he does not cease to do so, he 
is therefore the author and contriver of its evil operations. 

Bo too wdth the universe. God originally created it “ very 
good,” and established good and supremely excellent, law's 
in relation to its operation. None of these laws w'orked 
ptiin, or disease, or death, but they have become disordered 
now^ by the voluntary act of the creature, a7id agahist the 
Mohli of the Creator^ (for this is Scripture and eoinmon simse. 
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howovCT ■metaphysioa] subtlety mny labor to perplex the 
p(.hnt,) and they do now ^^■ork pain, and disease, and 
death ; and therefore it is as sheer folly to say that the 
operation of those latvs in this disordered state of thirio-s is 
God operating by his original constitution, as it would b^e, in 
the case supposed, to say that the confusion working in the 
aforesaid machine is the skill of the artist in operation, or 
that he is the author and contriver of all the ill-working of 
his design. While the work continued to move correiTtly, 
it is &ir to say that its results were the operations of the 
artist ; but wlien they ceased to operate tliiis, it is a shameful 
perversion and abuse of language to say that its ill-workings 
are the operation of its author. So too with respect to God ; 
his primary plans, his unknown purposes and laAvs, have 
nothing to do with the question in its relation to us ; and 
according to what is known and revealed, we affirm that 
while nature continued in its original constitution, that is, 
as he called it into being, it is fair to say that its operation 
M-as the operation of God ; but to assert this, especially of 
mind no%v in its disordered condition, is the fatuity of 
imbecility. 

The fall of man, therefore, and the voluntary perversion 
of his powers, and the consequent perversion of all the 
powers of nature in this world, arc ever to bo taken into 
tho account in treating upon this subject. 

To return to the point immediately at issue, therefore, I 
remark that corporeal death is not a debt of nature, but a 
result of sin. 

The true idea on this subject is thus presented by Pormus 
(in Gen. ii, in reply to the allegation of Soeimis, that 
death is natural to man: “God did not create death; how 
then can it be natural to man? And bow can death be 
called natural to man when it is, per se, tho destruction of 
isnatuie? How shall that be natural which is against 
and not according to nature, and which is totally abhorrent 
from nature? and which, with such groat sorrow and siitrer- 
mg, is conjoined to nature ? and of which natnro, previous to 
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the fall, was free, and shall he also free afler the final judg- 
ment ? Death is therefore not natural heeause it destroys 
nature.” And Schmidt (Colleg. Bihlid., ii, p. 375.) with equal 
foree remarks: “Certainly that which is congriions to 
nature, and which pertains to it in its integrity, cannot he 
called an enemij vaul hostile^ as death is here expressly said to 
ho by the apostle.” 1 Cor. xv, 26. I make these quotations 
not as authoritative, hut as carrying their own weight in 
the argument, and as representing also the views of the 
Church of Christ in the matter. And that they do this is 
further apparent from the following extract from a sermon 
(“On the State of Man before the Fcill”) hy the learimd 
Bishop Bull: “ That Adam should not have died if ho had 
not sinned, is so manifestly the doctrine of the Scriptui’es 
and of the Church of God, both before and since Christ our 
Saviour’s appearance in the flesh, that Pelaglus of old, and 
Socinus in this latter age, are justly to be esteemed tlu^. 
most impudent of mortals for daring to Call it in question.” 
And accordingly we And in the first four centuries of the 
Chiireli an unbroken testimony on the subject. For exam- 
ple, Gregory Nazianzen (De Great. Plom., c. xi,) says : 
“ For if God had created man mortal from the beginning,^ 
he never would have condemned sin by death; for m no 
conceivable way could he condemn a mortal hy Inflicting 
upon him mortality.” Augustine^ too, (De Civ. Dei, Ilh. 
xiii, cap. xv,) says: “It is agreed upon among Christians 
who truly hold the catholic faith, that corporeal death is not 
hy a law of nature, but deservedly inflicted on account of 
sin; because God, in avenging sin, said to the man in whom 
wo all then w'ere, (in quo tunc omnes eramus^ ‘ Dust tliou 
art, and into dust thou shalt go.’ ” And accordingly, when 
the Pelagian notion called for particular attention in the fifth 
century, the Church uttered her voice in the folh^wing 
canon of the eoiincii at Milevia in Numidia, A. D 416: 
“ Whoe^'cr shall say that the first man, Adam, was created 
nujrtal, so that whether he should sin or not sin, he would have 
died corporeally, not from desert of sin, hut hy a necessity 
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of nature, anathema siV^ Cap. i. I trust tliat even tlieo- 
logastrlans ^viil not mistake iny object in ad^lionng these, testi- 
monies, as my intention is thereby to present a fair expres- 
sion of the views of the Church of Christ on the subject. 

Ifl. We shall now proceed to consider death in the sense 
of a severance of soul and body, and also the manner in 
which it is referred to in the Scriptures ; though, as wo 
have been in the course of our argument already necessitated 
to refer to this matter so frequently, it will he needless here 
to go into any lengthened details respecting it. 

The terms by wdiich death, in the sense of a severance of 
soul and body, is designated in the Scriptures, evince the 
idea which the Spirit of God designed that man should at- 
tach to it. Some of those terms have been referred to above 
and explained. A brief enumeration of them is all that we 
shall here attempt : 

1. It is spoken of as a return to diist^ (Gen. ill, 19,) which 
of course imports a dissolution of that part of our nature 
which was originally derived from the earth, and of that 
only. See Gen. ii, 7; Eccles. xii, 7 ; ilag. ii, 28. 

2. It is also a giving back of the spirit, (Gen. xlii, 13,) au 
idea which is sonietiiucs expressed also by referring to the 
visible effect — a ceasing to breathe. (Psa. eiv, 29.) 

8. It is also a departure from the earthly body when that 
is destroyed. .(2 Cor. v, 1.) Hence, too, it is called a going 
away. (Job. x, 21; Psa. xxxix; iv, 13.) 

4. It is also named a sleep, (Psa. Ixxvi, 7 ; John xl, 13,) 
and hence is also described by the term “ lying downi.” 

5. It IS called a gathering to one’s people, or a going to 
one’s fethers. See sect. 29, sub-sect. 3, above. 

6. It is an entrance into rest. (Rev. xiv, 13.) 

This enumeration is sufficient for the argument, and we 
proceed to the subject of our next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IL 

MAN’S OONSCIOXJS EXISTENCE NOT INTERlMiraED BY 

DEATH ^INFERENCES CONCLUSION OF THE AR- 

eUMENT. 

The proof that man retains his conscious being after cor 
poreal dissolution has been in general exhibited on the pre 
ceding pages. It is not our design, therefore, to present 
here a recapitulation of that proof, but to consider and illus- 
trate the fact itself from various points of ^dew, analogical 
and otherwise, in which it is not therein contein plated. 

§ 46. Se 2 mraHon of Sotd and Body does not infer the loss 
of Consciousness, 

The severance of the interior of our nature from the ex- 
terior and visible in no sense infers either the extinction or 
unconsciousness of the former. To emploj (without indors 
ing all the phraseology) the impressive language of a writer 
quoted in the little work of Professor Bush on the soul, 
‘‘Into the spirit- world man enters at death. While in this 
lower world his spiritual body was within his natural body, 
giving it life, and power, and sense. It was always his 
spiritual eye which saw, his spiritual ear which heard, his 
s]uritiial sense which took cognizance of all things about him. 
But while he lived in the material body it was only througli 
tlie material organs of that body that the eye of his spiritual 
body could sec and its ear could hear ; and for that purpose 
these natural oi'gans were exquisitely fitted to the spiritual 
organs, which they served as instruraents. But when these 
material organs or coverings fall off the spiritual eye, thg 
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Unio and living eje does not lose tlie power of seeing. Jt 
los-es the power of seeing the ninterlal tilings for wliieh it 
once possessed a niaterial organ, and aecjulres the power of 
seeing the spiritual siihstances and furins wliieli this inaterial 
organ had vailed.” P. 118. 

Ill the soul, as is conceded bj all, dwells the conscious 
personality, the principle which gives life and animation to 
the body. On what ground, therefore, is it to be inferred 
that the dissolution of a material organism infers also the 
dissolution of the power which employed that organism as 
the instrument of its perceptions'? The man who should 
infer in respect to another person, that the faculty of vision 
was utterly extinguished in him, because he had lost or mis- 
laid his spectacles, would support his position by as good 
reasoning as our antagonists herein support theirs. 

1. That the soul may exist separately from the body is 
conceded even by many of our opponents 'who claim to be 
materialists. Ab tmo disce multos. E. 85 says : Some beings 
seem to live by the pure riw/i., or spirit, without the inter- 
vention of the atmosphere ; such are called spiritual heings.” 
“ Demons are ealled spirits, by which w'e imdersttuid spirit- 
ual beings, beings that live by means of the pure or unadj.il- 
tcrated spirit, or principle of all life,” According to tliis 
admission, then, the only question to settle is, whether man’s 
interior life is spiritual. And that such is its nature, and 
that it can exist in a state of separation from the body, is 
* evident from the fact that its conscious existence is not ne- 
cessarily suspended by swoon, coma, drowTiing, etc. 

The facts are so abundant which establish this point that 
it were idle to attempt to specify all, or to enlarge upon 
them. Let the reader refer to the well-known treatise of 
liush on the Mind, or Abercrombie’s “ Inquiry into the In- 
tellectual Powers,” or Nelson’s Cause and Cure of lnfi«.kL 
ity,” especially chapter Ivii, for facts on the subject. The 
well-attested case of Rev. William Tcnnent, of New^ Jersey, 
and also that of Thomas Say, are in point.'^' Dr. Adam Clarke 
* See Life cf T*. Say, by Dr. Say, of Philadeipiiia. 1706. 
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also stated to Dr, Lettsom, of London, that during the 
period of his apparent death or unconsciousness from drown- 
ing he felt iiideseribahlj hap^jy and did not for a nNOie 
moment lose Ms con sciotmiess.^^ Similar and equally well- 
attested facts have been abundant in all ages, evincing the 
; separability of the soul from the body. The same is shown 

by the case of Clazomenius^ mentioned by Pliny, Hist. Nat, 
Iib. vii, cap. lii, and that of mentioned by A. 

Gellius, Noct. Attic., lib. xv, cap. 18, and the similar one of 
Apollonius^ mentioned by Phiiostratus, lib. viii, cap. xxvi. 
See also section 14, 

The phenomena of Me^smerism may be likewise here I’e- 
ferred to in iHiistration of the same point. W e have noth- 
ing to do with any theory on the subject. We advert 
merely to the v' ell-established ficts, which may be found, 
for instance, in the work of I. P. F. Deleuze, or in the Psy- 
eodunainy, by Theodore Leger, (Ne^v York, Appleton & Co., 
1846,)' in which treatises there are many facts given, (what- 
ever may be said or thought of the others,) the truth of 
which cannot be set aside except on principles which must, 
if applied, unsettle the basis of all history ; facts, too, which 
i are utterly subversive of the whole theory of materialisin. 

The favorite objection by which the Materialist endeavors 
to sustain his system against ficts like those above referred 
is, that on the hrain 2 ')Todifces unconsciousness. 

By unconsciousness he means a total suspension of thought, 
or intellectual exercise. But this is a mere assumption. 
All that he is entitled to claim is, that in specific cases, press 
I lire upon that organ has produced such an effeet as prevents 

j the remenihmnce of our mental exercises in the interval. 

And this wc are w'illing to admit; nor does it at all conflict 
v/ith the facts alleged above in the ease of Teunent and 
otliers. (This pcfint has likewise been considered in sect. 14, 
1 supra.) And in the same connection we may refer our Ma- 

I torialist friends to such facts as the following, in the fourlh 

■ volume of the Memoirs of the Literary and Phliosophical 

1 Society of Manchester, Dr. Ferriar has fully established the 
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feet that every part of the hrain has been injured without 
affeetiiig the act of thought, llie llicts tliereiii presented 
ha\^i .shaken the whole, theory of lyraterialism to its tlmuda- 
tion ; nor have its advocates attempted a reply.* The saiuo 
may be said of the remarkable occurreiieu wliieh took place 
at Caveiidisli, Vermont, September 13, 1848, and which has 
been fully reported by Dr. H. I. Bigelow, Professor of Surgery 
ill Harvard Univei-sity, and attested also by Drs. Harlow 
and Williams. By an accidental e.vplosion of powder in 
blasting a rock, an iron bar, weighing thirteen and a quarter 
pounds, (throe feet and seven inches in length, one inch and 
a quarter in diameter,) was projected directly upward, pass- 
ing entirely through the head of Mr. Gage, (who was hold- 
ing it,) and was picked up some rods distant from the place, 
besmeared with his brains and blood. There was no per- 
ceptible suspension of consciousness, or of thought, and he 
ultimately recovered his health. The testimony throughout 
is positive and complete, and is of such a character that no 
intelligent man would imperil his reputation fer sense and 
candor by attempting to call in question the truth of any of 
the details respecting it. Tiie theory of Materialism can no 
more sustam itself against the testimony of fiicts like those, 
tlian (to use a simile of Isaac Taylor) a citadel of rooks can 
sustain its integrity against a volley of imisketry. 

2. The subject may he illustrated likewise by the ancient 
ideas of the soul, as preserved by tradition. The idea of its 
divine origin is presented, for instance, by Seneca, Epist. xcii ; 
Bpictetus, Dissert, i, cap. xiv ; Oicero, Tusoul. Quaest., lib. i ; 
and De Divinatione, lib. i, not to name the other and earlier 
philosophers referred to in part i, chapter iii, above. But on 
these things it is unnecessary to enlarge. 

In all languages there is a clear distinction made between 
the soul and body, and to the soul is attributed a separate 
name,f Now original terms, according to the unvarying 

*&e Wood on the Mosoio Creation, pp. 3.sr, 38S; and also Aber- 
erombie’8 Inquiry, pp. 121, 122. 

t See in Biblie. Repos, for Oot,, 1850, an article on tlie “£amea of the 
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laws of language, always indicate a distinct belief of some 
coiTespondiiig entity ; for men do not invent words as 
original and distiiigiiishiiig names, witbout such belief; and 
hence tlie mere fact that in- all languages there are riaines 
for soul as distinct as those for evinces that man lum 
always believed as much in the independent entity of the one 
as of the other. 

ill the Scriptures we find this idea exemplified in every 
form, and the terms ©M, employed to designate the 

! Idea expressed by our English word sotil The origin of 

these terms (and in fact of all throiigh which they are sup- 
posed to be derived) seems in some way to convey the idea 
of air in motion^ as in hrmtliing and blowing. The same 
may he said of the corresponding Latin terms, animm^ miirmt, 
sjpirilus, x\nd Grimm has traced our Saxon term soul to a 
similar origin so fiir as etymology is concerned. The word 
ghost likewise has the same origin.”^ There is, however, 
another term, often used interehangeahly -with 5oi/Mn the 
Greek and Latin, and in modern European tongues, wduch 
has no such origin, the Greek vovg^ from i^wso), to know ; 
the Latin corresponding term is and the English mind. 

Originally these terms signified that which knoivs^ or under- 
I stands, and they are derived from the root mena^ to know^ 

an etymon Avhich, though now^ lost in the European lan- 
guages, is preserved, like many of their common roots, in the 
i Sanscrit, f 

I Tlie former of these etymologies has been made the founda- 

j tion of an objection by the Materialists to the separate exist- 

; ence of the soul, wLich should be here noticed* It is clairnt^d 

\ that men originally could have had no other idea of the soul’s 

existence tlian that it \vas evanescent, like the hreath. But 
* this appears to he a very frivolous objection ; certainly 

1)Y Dr. Tuyler Lewis. It displays liis usual masterly ability, but ^ 

h disfigured by bis use of the term inmatenalifi/^ and by <a captious ob- 
jectlon to the nlirasc interior as apified to express tlie idea - 

of the soul's existence within tiie body. ' 

Trench’s explanation of this term is pedantic and unauthorized. i 

t Sec Bush on the Soul, p. 26, I 
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it does not evince a very profound view of the subject, 
Breathing^ as thus associated with their idea of the soul, re- 

feiTcd not to the act of inhalation, but to the /lohg inhaled 

to wit, the air. Now the body of juaii being visil>]e, and 
his soul or inner life invisible, tliougdi active and power- 
ful, they, in giving expression to this idea, chose that object 
ill nature which to them seemed to express it most nearly. 
Hence the air, atmosphere, wind, w'as selected as being an 
invisible, and yet active and pow'crful agent, and as giving, 
as near as could be, expression to their ideas. The objec- 
tion, tlierefore, only confirms the position which it aims to 
subvert.'. 

3. That the term soul in the Scriptures is employed in the 
sense of personal hypostasis no one can question. See 
as used in such passages as the following : ‘O/y soul (that is, 
I myself) shall live because of thee.” Gen. xii, 13. See 
also xix, 20; xxvii, 4; xix, 31; xl, C, So too in Exod. 
XXX, 15; make an atonement fur your souls;” also, 

xi, 43, 44; Deut. iv, 15; Judges v, 21; 16, 30; Esther 
iv, 13; Job vii, 15; and in other places. So too in Psa. 

iii, 2 ; vii, 5 ; xxxi, 7. But it is unnecessary to specify 
other instances. In the same maimer also is employed 
in the New Testament. (Luke i, 46 ; Eom. xiii, 1 ; 2 Cor. 

xii, 15; James v,20; 2 Pet ii, 14.) 

It is proper to observe likewise in the same connection, that 
dss, and and nvevfia^ arc employed indifferently 
in the sense of person or personal agent Let the following 
examples suffice : Gen. xiv, 21 ; xvii, 44 ; Exod. i, 5 ; Lev. 
xvii, 12, 15 ; xxiii, 30 ; Deut ii, 30 ; Job xv, 13 ; Psa. xxxii, 
2; Prov. xiv, 25; xvi, 32; Luke i, 46, 47; Acts ii, 41; 
vii, 14-27, 43 ; Rom. ii, 9. And let the reader compare 
this usage also ■with that wffilch occurs in such passages as 
the foliowdng: 1 Sam. xvi, 14; 1 Kings xxii, 21, 22; Job 

iv, 15 ; Zeeh. xiii, 2; Matt x, 1 ; Luke xxiv, 39; Ileb. i, 
14 ; xii, 22, 23. 

To s{i\e space, I make these references merely instead ot 
quoting the passages. Every reader can easily turn to them 
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and verify the truth of the reiiresentation \Yluch ^vc have 
made. The interioiv living, acting principle of man is tlius 
as fulfy iw>gnized as a personal agent as angels or (h^vils 
themselves. It is always recognized as the ultimate agent 
of thought and feeling in man ; and it is scarcely necessary 
to add, this recognition comports entirely with human con- 
sciousness. What man ever felt thiit his body, or any part 
of it, is this ultimate agent or personality ? And I may 
add, in conclusion of this point, that the Bildc everywhere 
affirms that it is to this soul^ or spirit in man, that all 
human thought, feeling, and consciousness should be and 
must be I'efeiTecl. See Psalm vi, 4; xxxiv, 18; Ji, 10; 
Ixxvii, 6; Prov. xi, 13; xv, 13; Ecclcs. i, 14; vii, 8, 9; 
Ezek. xi, 5 ; Dan. ii, 1 ; Matt, v, 3; xxvi, 41 ; and other 
passages almost innumerable. 

4. The diligent incpiirer into the truth on the grand sub 
ject before us will here be led, doubtless, to ask, If these 
things are so, on what principle, either of Scripture, reason, 
or common sense, is it to be inferred that this conscious 
personality is to cease upon its being divested of a mere 
material instrument for holding intercourse with a material 
sphere 1 In nature itself there is no reason fur such a sup- 
position, and all analogy is against it. And the only ground 
which, with any degree of plausibility, has been pleaded 
from the Scriptures, is that death is therein sometimes 
spoken of as a sleep. And this w^e grant. The question, 
howe^^er, is, wdiat is the import of this language 1 

It is a fact acknowdedged in philosophy, that sleep does 
not necessarily suspend our intellectual operations ; on the 
contrary, we are assured that God has often chosen this as 
the period to commune with the souls of his peo[>k3. There 
is, however, one thought on the subject wdiich it would be 
well for those to remember -who, on such ground, liupe f .t 
irnpimity after death. Sleep generally suspends oiily those 
intellectual operations wdiich depend on volition, (though 
sometimes these are by no means suspended, as facts 
abundantly showr,) and hence all such operations as depend 
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not on the mil may coBtinue/clm sleep. Those \Yhlcb 
depciid upon association, for instance, Cimtinuc; and the soul 
may, and often, does, sutler during them as much as during 
^vakcM hours. Take then the idea iu its literal import, 
and death, while it suspends the power of ehoieo, leaves 
memory awake, and the soul must, by association, dwell 
upon the past, while conscience still prophecies of the future. 
For the sinner in hell, therefore, volition can accomplish 
nothing. (See Luke xvi, 23-81.) He will be, so to speak, 
beyond that; but memory, the power of association, con- 
science, will still live, and perform their terrible and dfect- 
luil work. (Mark ix, 4S~49.) If our opponents, therefore, 
claim that death is literally sleepy it will bring no relief to 
their theory. 

But that the term sleep is often employed metaphorically 
none l}ut a thcologastrian wrill dispute, for what else can be 
made of it in such passages as Psalm xliv, 23 : ‘^Awahe, 
why slce 2 Kst thou^ O LordP’ (Compare Psalm exxi, 3, 4.) 
See also Psalm Ixxiii, 20, and ixxviii, 65. As applied, too, 
to the dead in sin, it implies no suspension of conseiousnevss. 
See Eph. ii, 1, with v, 14. And as applied strictly to the 
corporeally dead, it is but a metaphorical euphemism which 
may be found in all languages, and (whatever may be the 
popular belief respecting death) is derived from the resem- 
blance which a dead body bears to the body of a person 
asleep.* But to dwell upon such a matter here is needless, 
and I will merely add a remark or two evincing what has 
always been the^ view entertained of it by the Christian 
Church. 

The excellent reformer Andrew Hyperkis, in his com- 
mentary on 1 Thess. iv, 13, 14, after remarking that the 
word sleep does not mean, as some dream, that the soul 
■will be unconscious until the day of judgment, or ])ecomo 
extinct, adds : The death of the righteous is truly nothing 

* See soetioQ 27, mib-section 4, above ; also the oxeollent x’omarks of 
Llniborch, Thool., lib. vi, cap. x, sec. 8, and Flaciiis, Glavis, Art. Dor-® 
mire, p. 2 '>8, and Campbell’s Prelim. Dissert., vi, part ii, sec. 23. 
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else than a sweet repose, whence they shall he aroused at 
the coming of Christ to enjoy a far higher felicity.” And 
Oedvin^ in his Psychopannychia, (as quoted by Henry, 
vol. i, p. 45,) says: “We would now say somewhat re- 
specting the peace of pious souls separated from the body. 
Holy Scripture, by ‘Abraham’s bosom,’ intends us to under- 
stand nothing more than the state of rest. In the first 
place, then, we call rest that which those masterly theolo- 
gians call sleep ; and by we understand, not a state of 
stupor, torpidity, or drunkenness, as they do, but a state of 
conscious, happy security and trust, which faith indee<l 
already, in some degree, bestows upon us, but which can- 
not be perfected until after death.” And Aiigmtim^ the 
Calvin of the early Church, says : (De Civit. Dei, xiii, 
cap. viii:) “ For the souls of the righteous, being sepa- 
rated from the body, are at rest; but the souls of tho' 
wicked are punished until the time when the bodies 
of those shall he aw-akened to eternal life, and of these 
to eternal death, that death which is called the second 
death.” 

5. Nothing can be plainer, therefore, even from t]K‘se 
considerations alone, (not to speak of the long catalogue of 
proofs in, the foregoing part of this volume,) than that the 
s<"uil continues its conscious existence when the body du^s. 
There are, how'cver, several points of illustration on which 
might dw’-ell ; for example, its activity wdien the body is 
dying, and the plain fact that extinction is inconsistent with 

* Wlint does Dr. Post mean by proposing to “ dismiss all arguments 
from the plicnomcna of the soul at or near the death of tlic body I ” 
(See New Englander, xiv, p. 115.) The expression, however ex|iifnned, 
was wljolly uncalled for, and the reasons offered to justify it are, to say 
the snosfc tiuit can he said for them, sinqdy puerile, and evinee liiat X>r. 
Post has no just appreeiation of tho facts in the ease. In other hrunelie.s 
of the argument he has evinced consumniatc ability ; but as a elioscu 
re])resentative of the evangelical sentiment, (and as such ho wrote','} he 
had no rigid, l)y a vapid attempt at rhetorical nourishing, Avhich will not 
even boar analysis, to ignore the argument referred to. Butler, in the 
‘"Analogy,’’ lias stated it with his nsual felicity and powor, un<l it is 
illustrated })y many facts of overpowering interest in that truly nnnark- 
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ifleiititj, whicli no reasonable person can deny. But omit- 
ting these, I shall briefly illustrate the point that separation 
docs not involve extinctlcn of eonseionsness or of vital 
power on the part of the soul. We cannot pretend to add 
anything to the force of the Divine testimony on the sub 
jeet, but yet it may be perfectly proper to illustrate the 
pi>int by analogies derived from nature; for, as Butler 
veniarks, (Analogy, chap, i,) death removes the living crea- 
tures from our view. It destroys the sensible proof whicli 
we had before their death of their being possessed of living 
powers, but does not appear to alTord the least reason to 
believe that they are then, or by that event, deprived of 
them. 

I have remarked that all the analogies in nature are 
against the supposition that the disappearance, through death, 
of the manifestation of the living powers possessed by our 
fellow-creatures infers the extinction of tliose powers, how- 
ever intimate we may conceive the relation to be which 

able work of Ur. Nelson on “The Cause and Cure of Infidelity;” a 
work, major omwi non solum xitujiemtione^ sid itium knuh'. Now wluit 
does Dr. Post mean by the assertion that tliose plienoniena are too 
various, and too innch associated with doubtful or occult causes, to 
authorize any sure inferences from them?” It looks voiy much like 
taking a step in the direction of Dr. Whately. But he adds that ‘‘they 
[the phenomena] of necessity cease when the organ of their manifesta- 
tioii—the body — perishes;” a statement intended, doubtless, to correct 
the misapprehensions of such persons as may think lliiit “ the phenom- 
ena” do not then cease. He adds likew'iso that “ the battle between the 
soul and the terrible foe which has conquered its material companion, 
now withdraws into an awful mystery, wdiere mortal vision eauuot follow 
it.” And yet he insists that death is simply a severance between soul 
and body! The soul, then, lias its hattU with death atler the body 
perishes 2 'What does Hr, Post mean by this ? It is quite a step toward 
the Annihilation theory, to bring death into battle with the soul after 
the soul has left the "body. He ought to know that tlje human mind 
never has associated any such idea with physical death, and that it is as 
false in the light of reason as of revelation. But if I>r. Post intended 
only a rhetorical display, (and this i.s the moat rational w'ay to explain 
tlic egregious tiifliiig,) he should look at the sentiment as well as the 
figures of his rhetoric, and select a to})ic of less importance to the eternal 
interests of man. Let his Pegasus liy, but there is no necessity why 
it should in its <;oitr.sc brush out the stars. 
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may subsist between soul and body . Take for in stance a 
piece of silver, and immerse it in diluted nitric acid, and 
the affinity of the acid and the metal will cause theni to 
unite, a brisk action will ensue, and in a short time the 
silver will be entirely dissolved, and yet the liquid will 
iemain as limpid as before. What then has become of the 
solid piece of silver 1 Its hardness, luster, tenacity, specific 
gravity, in a word, all the characteristics whicli distinguished 
it as a metal are gone, its very form has vanished, and the 
hard, splendid, opaque, ponderous metal that we saw exist- 
ing but a few moments before is apparently annihilated. 
Shall we conclude then that the metal is really destroyed, 
because its presence is no longer appreciable by oiu^ senses % 
We must so conclude on the principles of our adversaries. 
But stay ; place a piece of copper in the solution, to which it 
lias a stronger affinity than to silver, and the hitter will lie 
disengaged and fall to the bottom in brilliant metallic 
crystals, and the quantity thus deposited will correspond 
exactly with the weight of the metal dissolved, and the 
particles may be melted and the piece reproduced in its 
original form. 

We can scarcely conceive a greater change than that 
which takes place on the decomposition of crater, and the 
conversion of its tasteless and salubrious liquid particles 
into an iiifiaminable, in visible, and noxious gas, and into a solid 
body combined with iron. No annihilation could appear to 
be more complete than that of the water in tins process, to 
those who are ignorant of the nature of the phenomenon, 
and yet when that is known it affords one of the strongest 
proofs of the indestructibility of matter. The changes that 
occur on death are not greater, nor do they present a morci 
decided appearance of annihilation than the decomposition 
of this flnid. 

When we find too that the active and intimately connect- 
ed subtile agents, light and heat, can be separated, and, that 
the balance of evidence warrants the supposition tiuit they 
are really distinct essences or forms of matter, all olqee 
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tions to the separate existence of the soul from the body, 
founded upon their intimate eonneetion witli othei*, ap 
pear futile; f<jr in the instance before us we perceive two 
subtile esseneesj of whose initure or of the niiimteness of 
whose j)articles we can tbrin no coiieeption. united so inti- 
mately as, to appear one and the same, and yet capable of 
being severed, and of having separate existences. The- 
union between the sentient principle and the human frame, 
it must be borne in mind, is a union of two principles that 
are manifestly distinct; and whether or not we admit that 
the mind can exist without the body, we must allow’ that no 
two conceivable things can exhibit greater dissimilarity than 
gross substantial matter and the subtile essence, or incor- 
ruptible principle, which directs and controls it. In the 
case of light and heat, how’ever, the two subtile essences 
possess so close a resemblance that it becomes doubtful 
whether they are identical or not, and yet those chjsely 
connected properties of inatter may be separated, and exist, 
apparently at least, in separate and independent states; 
and nurnorous experiments might be adduced to show that 
heat is never annihilated, and that, when it is brought from 
a latent into an active state, it is again diffused by radiation 
and by conduction to other bodies. 

But it w’ere endless to specify all the ar{a]<'>gics which sug- 
gest themselves in view of tins point, and it is time to 
think of di-awing this chapter to a close. There is one illus- 
tration, however, which may be adduced as a complete 
offset to the reiterated asseverations of the Annihilatioiiists, 
that the destruction of the corporeal structure through 
which the mind or soul manifests itself must necessarily 
infer the extinction of the soul itself. 

If, for instance, a ray of the sun’s light bo admitted 
through a small hole in the shutter of a darkened room, and 
be permitted to fall upon a piece of blaolv cloth, which re- 
fiec‘.ts none of the light, the room will appear to bo in dark- 
ness, notwithstanding the ray of light from the sun passes 
flireotly through it. If however an orange, or other bright 
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object, be placed ill the raj, the reflection of the light from 
its surface will not only render the object distiiictlj visible, 
but will diffuse light to all parts of the room. Now in this 
case no more light actually enters the room when the re-^ 
fleeting substance is placed in the ray, but, owing to the 
peculiar conformation of the surface of that body, it is 
enabled to decompose the light, and to absorb all the cok>red 
rays but the one which gives to it its peculiar color, and that 
ray it reflects with inconceivable velocity in every direction. 
If the reflecting substance be destroyed the room will again 
become dark, for there will no longer be any object to re- 
flect thci ray. But are we to suppose, in accordance 'witli 
the theory of our Amiihilationists, that with the destruction 
of the reflecting substance the light it emitted is also de- 
stroyed '? The presence of light is indeed no longer apparent, 
nor is the substance that reflected it capable of re-exerting 
the same power, but nevertheless the light exists withecjual 
flrrce, and possesses the same properties, though the form of 
the object that caused the previous sensation of light and 
color is destroyed. That object was only the medium 
through which the presence of light was manifested to the 
senses, but the light still exists and streams onward, unseen, 
indeed, but possessing the same energy as when, rendered 
sensible to the visual organs by the agency of a body com- 
petent to reflect it. Now if wc were ignorant of the source 
whence the light is derived, would not the supposition that 
the light and color are still existing unaltered and imdimln- 
ished, and that the substance w’^e had heheld was not the 
cause of the light, but was merely endued with propertii'S 
capable of rendering them apparent, be deernctl utterly in- 
credible '? Assuming, therefore, that we wmro ignorant whence 
the light originated under such circumstances, it would 
l>t‘, CMpially difficult to imagine the continued pra^scnce of 
light and color in the midst of darkness, as it is, in our ad- 
mitted ignorance of the principle of life, to conceive tiiat it 
should continue to exist after the dissolution of the body; 
and skeptics might raise even more weighty arguments 
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against the former hypothesis than any they arc able to 
raise against the continued and eoiisc ions existenec of the 
soul."^ 

§ 4-7. Inferences from ike fore [fohvf. 

Thus, then, by the united testimony of tradition, the light 
and analogies of nature, and the word of God, we are led 
to the stupendously important conelusiuns : 

1. That the life after death is an immediate continuation 
of the present life. Tiie soul is not altered in death, but 
takes along with it its dispositions, its hal^its, and whole ten- 
dency, into the future world. The life to come, taken in 
connection with the present, make together one whole, even 
as inanliood is onl}’ the continuance of youth. 

2. That our state in the life to come is to be regarded as 
the conaeqnence of the present, since the cousequeiices of all 
our present dispositions, imdinations, and actions coutinuo 
here. Death determines the destiny of men in the future 
world. It is here that man lays iuun<lath.>n either fur 
his future happiness or misery; this is the state of jjrobatiou, 
that of retribution.f (See Luke xvi, 25 ; Ileb. ix, 27 ; Horn, 
ii, 5-12; 2 Cor. iv, 7; v, 10; Gal. vi, 7, 10; 1 Tim. iv, 
18, 19.) 

* See the foregoing, and many other ilhustnitions and analogies, iu 

Naturul Evidence of a Future Lifef’ by F. C. Bakewell. London, 1835. 
I have made many oiForts to procure a copy of this work, but in vain, and 
niy acquaintance with it is only through an able review in the Quarterly 
Christian Spectator for 1836. 

t See Knapp, Theol., sect, 148. In stating tlic foregoing inferences 
I have adopted the language of this calm and philosophical, but devotedly 
pious theologian. Let those words be seriously pondered by every reader. 
And I may bo permitted also to refer to the impressive reiiuirks of J. D. 
lUicbaells, in Theol. Dog., sect. 157, De Statu Pioriiin, etc. M'itli all Ins 
propensity to trifie and play the fool, his great iutelieet could not approach 
the contemplation of this theme without being manifestly aroused to deep 
and earnest reflection, 'In my little work entitled “ Eabbuh Taken,’’ 
chap, iv, sect. 5, 1 have ilUistratod at large the proposition that the soul 
of man preserves its vital power unbanned through the whole process of 
corporeal dissolution,' 
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In our preceding allusions to the subject we have men- 
tioned the received doctrine that the souls of the pious do 
not at death enter upon the enjoyment of the highest bliss 
of which they shall be capable after reunion with the body. 
(SeOj for exauiple, sect, 33, sub-sect. 10, above,) But let 
no one infer from hence that there will be any absence 
of heavenly lelicity. It is only their imperfect state (a state 
in which they are not possessed of their Ml being as men) 
which necessitates this arrangement. At the resurreetluu 
their public adoption, as the sons of God, and their joy and 
happiness, will be complete. Hence the eliildren of Cod uii 
earth, and those in their disembodied state, look steadily 
forward in expectation of that glorious consumniation. And 
1 allude to the subject again here, in order to present a fe^v 
brief extracts from eminent moderns, and also the explana- 
tion given of the Mdioie matter by the early Church, whose 
views are so grossly perverted by our opponents. 

1 . Lord Verulam^ referring to the subject, sa 3 "s : “ I believe 
that the souls of such as die in the Lord are blessed, and 
rest from their labors, and enjoy the sight of God, yet so 
as they are in expectation of a farther revelation of their 
glory in the last day, at wdiich time ail flesh of man shall 
arise and be changed, and shall appear and receive from 
Jesus Christ his eternal judgment.” The great Qndmorili\ 
says : The complete salvation of man consisteth in the 

|)erfectiou and happiness both of soul and body; for though 
our salvation consists chiefly in the former, in the victory 
over sin, and in the renovation of the mind, yet without the 
latter, which is the victory over death, and the immortalizing 
of our bodies, it would be a lame and imperfect thing.” 
Lehmd^ too,;]; says: “Man is, in his original constitution, uu 
embodied spirit. Though the rational soul is the noblest 
part of our nature, yet it is not the whole of it. Nur c<->iild 

* Worlis, i, 33U. London. 1S3S. t Vol. ii, p. 007. 

X Necessity of Revelation, part iii, chap, ix, voi. ii, p. 40L 
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the whole man he properly said to he made perfect in bliss, 
if the. body, which was from thc3 bcgiuuing a coji^i itiK^nt part 
of his frame, in which ho lived anvl acted during Ills abode 
on earth, \vere left utterly to perish in the. grave. Eternal 
life, therefox'e, as it sigiiiiies the ha[>piiiess of om* entire 
nature, takes in not laorcdy the innuortulity of the soul, 
when separated from the body, but the resurrection of the 
body too, and the immortal existence of the whole man, 
body and soul united, in a state ot‘ felicity and perfection^’''* 

2. The misrepresentations which our opponents make oi 
the sentiments of Justin Martyr and otlioi'S of the early 
fathers, (referred to by us on a former page,) to the ctfeet 
that the primitive Church held that in the intermediate state 
the souls of the pious did not enjoy the presence of God, 
may he seen in their true light by the following passages, 
which we shall quote without remark. Polycarp \ says: 

Paul and the rest of the apostles are in their appointed 
place with the Lord^"^ na^d rw KV(na>, Ircnccusl says: ‘*Our 
{Saviour shall bo seen, not in lieaveii only, hut In Paradise, 
by those who arc wortiiy {a^LOi) to behold his iaee.” And 
in the Qumt et Mesiions.^ 75, it is said that the “ souls of the 
righteous go to Paradise, and there hold intercourse, with 
Clirist by vision.” See also 85, in which the author speaks 
particularly of those saints mentioned in Matt, xxvii, 52, 53. 

o. Hence is apparent the reason why the. apostles do 
not so frequently and emphatically, as we might otherwise 
suppose they would, refer to death as the motive to diligence 
and faithfulness, hut rather to the appearing of our Redeemer 
in the clouds of heaven. See some of the allusions to it in 
the following passages, which a careful and serious reader 
wdll be pleased to have the facility for considering in coin 
nection with the whole theme: Matt, xvi, 27; xxy, 13; 
Luke xii, 35, 37; Acts iii, 10, 20; 1 Cor. iv, 5; Phil, ill, 
20, 21 ; iv, 5 ; Col iii, 4, 5 ; 1 Thess. i, 4 -7 ; iii, 13 ; v, 4-^0 ; 

* See likewise the excellent obaei-vutioiitj of Wittsius, QScon, Foetl., lib. 
iii, cap. xiv, sections 
t I il. 


t Lib. V, cap. 30, 
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2 TiiB. iv, 1 , 2 ; Tit. ii, 11-13 ; Heb. 1 X 5 28 ; James Vj TjSj 
iTim. vi, 13, 14- ;■ 1 Pet. i, 6 , 7 ; iv,.12,. 13 ; v, 1-4 ; I Joiiti 
ii, 28 ; iii, 2,, 3 ; Eev. xyi, 1,5 ; xxii, ,7. 

4. As a severance from the body, therefore, does not in 
any way interfere with the conscious existence of the scml, 
the great practical question of course is, What is its destiny 
in this its next stage of being ? That it is not disciplin- 
ary, is evident from the fact that at the day of judgrnerit all 
simiers are found to sustain unaltered the same character 
which they possessed on earth. Nearly two thousand years 
ago Jesus said: ‘‘Whosoever is ashamed of me in this adul- 
tej'ous and sinful generation, of him shall the Bon of Man be 
asluiiued when he conieih in his glory,” etc. ISEark viii, 38. 
And, speaking of Sodom and Gomorrah, which wore do- 
st roN-ed nejirly two thousand years before his time, ho 
avers that they shall appear with their original characters 
unchanged at tiie judgment. (Matt, x, 14, 15; xi, 21-24.) 
Of course, then, the separate state of the soul is not a state 
of discipline. And as the soul cannot at death pass out of 
being, it must live, and in the nature of the case be happy 
or miserable. 

5 . in treating of its ultimate destiny, however, and in 
order to join issue with our opponents, we shall omit fur- 
ther reference to its separate state, and consider the question 
formally at issue between us. Shall the sinner after the 
resurrection he blotted out of being ^ or continue to suffer for- 
ever in conscious misery the penalty of the lato? Prelimin- 
ary, lio.wever, to this discussion, it is important to consider 
the subject of imnishment itself, and this shall be the thei'a€ 
of our next chapter. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

' PEHALTF, ' PHNISHMEHT, AHD HTILITAEIAHISM. ■ 

I 49. On the teryn Punishment — Definition of Plato — Tlih 
Utilitarian Thcoiy. 

1. The terms penalty and punishment have been em- 
ployed vith great vagueness and latitude of meaning, and in 
our ovm times very important practical inferences are at- 
tempted to be drawn from certain usages of them, which 
are altogether unauthorized. For, as Ciidworth remarks, 
there have not been warn ting pretended philosophers in all 
ages, who have assorted that naturally and immutably 
there is nothing just and unjust, good and evil. 

2. The two leading ideas in the world on the subject of 
punishment are in entire antagonism to each other. The 
one pertains to immutable and eternal justice, and the 
other to utility or expediency. The former necessarily 
includes the element of retribution, though it does not ne- 
cessarily exclude the idea of prevention and refjrmation, as 
being contemplated in the exercise or administration of the 
ruling power or authority; but the latter must logically 
and necessarily exclude tbe element of retribution, and is 
confined to prevention and reformation alone. In other 
words, the one principle contemplates directly and mainly 
the Creator, the other the fallen and depraved creature. 

3. Previous to the time of that wonderful genius Plato, 
the world seems never to have entertained a douot that 
punishment could be other than simply and strictly retribu- 
tory in its primary sense and intention, or that anything 
else, (like prevention of crime, reformation of the criminalj 
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etc.,) wliicli miglit become associated therewith, coiild he 
other than incidental and secondary. Though the illiistrtn 
tioii of the consequences of crime, which might be furnisheii 
by any given example of penal infliction, could be appealed 
to, and such references might be salutary in their effects, 
and operate to prevent the recurrence of transgression either 
in the individual himself or in others, yet the idea of inflict- 
ing punishment solely for this purpose was, unless I griev- 
ously mistake, unknown until the time of Plato, who ad- 
vanced, in relation to the matter, that utilitarian principle 
which underlies so much of the theology, morality, ethics, anrl 
philanthropic enterprise of the present day, and is, in fact, 
applied more or less to the settlement of every question in 
morals, jurisprudence, and in almost everything wherein the 
rights and conduct of men are concerned. Nor are even the 
teachings and proceedings of the eternal Jehovah exempted 
from this audacious application. Justice, for instance, is 
recognized as justice, only so far as its utility is discover- 
able, and right and principle are tested by the same alem- 
bic. And though a far-sighted heathen jurist (Cicero, Te 
Leg, 1) had said, Lex est ratio insita hi naiiira^ quoe 

juhet ea quce facienda siint^ prohibetq'ne confraria, Christian 
jurists and divines may be found, in no small number, who 
scruple not to resolve even virtue itself into utility or 
expediency. 

4. The sentiment of Plato, to which we refer, and which 
IS of frequent occurrence in his works, is that no one should . ^ 
be punished became he has sinned^ hut Imt he should sin^ 

* By OTIC of tliosG nnaceountablo but Indicroiis leave-tabbigh? of actually 
possessed and well-digested knowledge wiilcli sometimes, to the pei 7 >lcx- 
Ity of mental pliilosophers, occur with tlio truly learned, (as wiieii the 
celebrated advocate Erskine,m a most animated oration, eulogized Juliun 
the apostate, as having been so zealous in favor of Chnstiunity, as to have 
clescirvedly obtained the soubriquet of Julian the apoath,) 3>r. Tayler 
I^ewis, than Avhom few men are better acquainted with Platt», has, in tlie 
Biblical Eepository for Jan. lS4-7,pp. 77,82, assigned to this Plutonic doc- 
trine, and even to Plato’s aphoristic utterance of it, a umdh lal^r date.. It 
occurs in one of Dr. Lewis’s essays on ** Himian Justice,” which will 
richly reward a thorough perusal. 
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shice we are not able to recall the 2'>oM, hvt may jyrevent the 
fa Cure; (or as the famous English judge, expressed it to 
the horsedhief, ‘‘You are not puriislied for stealing horses, 
hut in order that horses might not be stolen 1*’) Sec the 
Protagoras of Plato, §§ 30, 118, 122, and also the Otli and 
11th b<xjhs of his Laws. Seneca translates and liiglily ap 
plaiuls the passage; (De Ira., lib. i, cap. xvi ; ii, xxxi; 
and also in his De dementia, i, xxii ;) while A, Gellms^ in 
his Noctes Atticce, lib. vi, cap. xiv, has iniclertakeu to set it 
off by a raaguifieent paraphrase. But the iiiamiei- in which 
the early Oiristians regarded the sentiment may be learned 
from Augustine, Do Doct. Christiana, lib. ill, cap. xiv. 

5. I do not propose here however to enter the lists with 
Plato, (seeing he has already fired so hardly in the hands 
of the Anniliilationists,) further than to protest against this 
principle utterly, and against every application of it. 
Whatever be his real meaning on the subject, (for he cer- 
tainly is far from being consistent in his applications of the 
principle,) that must he a most shallow understanding which 
can fail to perceive that utility and expediency, in their true 
sense, require that retribution, or the punishment of crime 
for its own intrinsic demerit, must enter into the administra,- 
tion of law or justice,'*' Divest punishment of the retro- 
spective moral element, and make it merely prospective, 
and what hold can it have upon the conscience of the crimb 
nai, or of others? Wherein can consist its true moral, 
wmaiing, restraining, and reforming |>ower? Expediency 
and utility may therefore, and properly enough, he con- 
sulted or considered in any actual relation they may have 
to a specific case, but never can they, in any sense, become 
the primary principle or rule of moral action, without throw- 
ing helplessly out at sea the whole superstructure as well as 
the foundations of all virtue and moral principle. 

6. The utilitarian principle has been introduced by our 
opponents into the discussion relating to the punisliineiit of 
sin under the Divine administration, and they have made it 

- : '*See this iihistratod in ijho above mentioned Essay of Ur. Lewis. 
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to apply so as practically to neutralize and even tx) set asl<le 
the strongest declarations of God in liis word, on the suh- 
ject. Instead of inquiring, and endeavoring to ascertain 
what is right according to the express statements of Jehovah, 
the question is made to turn upon what is best in owr view 
of the matter, and what is most in accordance with the 
character of a God of goodness and compassion; or, iu 
other words, what ought the eternal J ehovah to do in the 
case in order that his character may not suffer in man’s esti- 
mation J for it all comes to this. See the diseussion as 
conducted by the whole mass off Socinians, Pelagians, Ra- 
tionalists, liestorationists, Modern Universalists, and Anni- 
hiiationists, (names which we use not invidious] 3 ’-, hut only 
ibr distlngiiishmg.) They seem to have ado}>tc.d from 
Horace (sat. 1 , 3, 98) the maxim, Atque ipsa utiHfas, jusli 
pr ope ‘mater et mqui. And on this principle, moreover, 
questions intimately connected with the satisfactioii of- 
Christ, human ability and obligation, future punishment of 
sill, etc., are to be mainl}^ adjilsted and settled even by re- 
putedly evangelical divines. 

§ 50. The true Sense of the Terms Penalty and Pnnishnient 

L Some of the old philosophers spoke of three kinds of 
pnnishment, (indicated by as many distinct terms,) which 
appeared to them to comprehend eveiy idea really embraced 
in the subject. They were, 1. '^ovOemav^ (like wist! desig- 
nated as TraQalveatq,) consisting only in words, and to 
bo einphyyed where there is hope of amendment with 
respect to the offender. This \ve name reprehensinn or 
reproof. 2 . Tificd^ia^ (from rifiO)Qsu), to aid^ to avenge^) 
wliich expressed the idea of penalty inflicted as a viii<i}<'a- 
tioii of authority, or to support official dignity, d.lic term 
and its usage clearly express the idea of vengeance^ vindica- 
tion against the transgressor; and hence the old phrase, 
of correction^ to designate what, in more modern parlance, wo 
ridiculously express by the term penitentiary^ [pee ni ten tin- 
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rh/s.) \vhk-K or%niallj had tlie^ import (1.) of a 

jn'iest who imposes penaiiee on an offender; and (2.) a place 
for hearing confessions. 3. UaQdSecyaa^ an exanvpk^ a 
term hy wliieh they designate pirnishinent when inflicted 
mainly with a view to its saliitaiy effec^^ 

2. Ponia> pmiey Qer, straff Eng. or pa??,- 

ishmenf) is a Greek term, irotvfi. (Doric, Ttoivct.) and comes 
from TToivao)^ to avenge^ to obtain co7yii)emaiion for a/n injmy^ 
whence irotV7]\preikmi) is aj?m*c with the Greeks, because 
murderers were delivered to death by their relatives and 
neighbors lest the guilt ,of the murder slioiild he laid to 
their charge. (Comp. Deut. xxi, 1-9 ; Ez.ek. xxiv, 7, 8.) 
So IMaiisaclms teaches out of Hesyeliius; and in the Laconics 
of Paiisanius, irow) is defined to be agapTfigaro^ kfcdmiatg^ 
the o/ 52 w, (without any reference to that Platonic 

definition, attributed however to Speusippais, “a mring of 
the soul for an error committed or as the Roman jurists 
say, noxm vindicta^ or delictoriim eorrectio. 

3. Punishment, then, in its true idea, and in all the pi-opri 
eties of speech, is svffering jvdlciaUg iiijJlcted as a- satisfac- 
tion to justice; a point which the reader may find further 
illustrated in Grotius, De Satisfiictione, cap. iv, or in Howe’s 

Living Temple,” part ii, chap, y, § 6. 

4. Paul, the jurist, undertook to maintain in part the Pla- 
tonic notion of punishment, pccncc const it nan tar in homlnum 
emendationem. But Grotius (in his De Jin*e Belli ac Pads, 
lib. ii, cap. xxi, § 12) has thoroughly refuted the «assnmptiori f 
and in fact it needs no words to show that this notion effect 
ually resolves all virtue into mere expediency, and justifies 
doing evil that good may come. Instead of saying that a 
thing is right because it tends to utility, the true- idea is, that 
it tends to utility because it is right. 

5. Grotius not only directly opposes the Platonic figment, 
(De Jure, etc., ii,20, 4, and as above,) but gives (in cap. xx, 
§ 1) the following antagonistic definition of punishment: 
Idst poena generali signifeatn malmn passionis quod infi- 

* See alsa his referenoe to Cameacles in the Prolo^^oiiicnu. 
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gifMT oh malum actionis: “punishment, in the general sense 
of the ATord, is the evil of suffering Avhich is inflietetl on 
account of the evil of an action.” In his De Jure Nat u rail 
et Gentium, lib. viii, cap. iii, § 4, Ptifiendorf fuilj sustains 
this : “ Punisliment in general raaj be thus deline«l : an evil 
of suffering inflicted for an evil doing, or some uneasy e\'ii 
inflicted by authority in a compulsory way, upon vkiw of 
antecedent transgression.” Blackstone (iv, 7) sustains the 
same idea; and if Ave turn to the theologians avc find 
Turretin, OAven, Rldgley, and in earlier times Augustine, 
and others Avlthout number, expressing the idea in siAstnn- 
tially the same words."* 

§ 51. The Principles of Truth and Justice are i mm u table 
and eternal, 

1. The relation of tlie foregoing to the theme under dis- 
cussion is suflieiently obvious ; for the connection between the 
utilitarian theory and the future punishment of sin appears, as 
already remarked, in all the writings of our opponents. lu 
fact it furnishes theAvholc staple of their argument, and renders 
imperative the necessity for examining it in this connection, 
though to attempt to do this fully, and in the Avhole range 
of the subject, and in its various relations to morals, juris- 
prudence, philanthropy, etc., Avould at once double the size 
of our volume. On no topic in the whole argument do 

* It 13 soniefiinos edifying to see how lieedlessiiess will undertake to 
confeiind the plainest niatters of fact. The Rev. Mr. Barnes, for example, 
in ills Defense, p. asserts that Grotius, in his I>e Jure, uses the terms 
guilt and punisliment in their obvious and proper sense; wJtai. he 
lnul a contpovertiy ivlfJi Soclmoi^ and a theory to defend^ he labored fo^teore 
that the words tvere employed ivlthcnit referertee to ptersoual ill d*‘sertd'^ 
Xow, 1. Grotius never had a controversy with Soeinns, wlio died in 
while tlio Do Satisfjictione was not written till 2. ^yllen (5ro- 

tins wrote this work he hud no theory to defend, unless a <lesire to deLiid 
tlhi eomnion faith of Christians could bo so named, 3. Ih; wrote his Do 
Jure in l<12r), 4. When he wrote tliis work he was committed to a specific 
the(»logi<‘jd theory, as maybe seen by his correspondence with Orcllins in 
1031, so tliat the real facts of tlio case are the very reverse of tin* forennui- 
tioned allegation. Such an attempt to neutralize the force of tlie above 
gtatoments of this great jurist deserves to he reprehended severely. 
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we feel Jiiorc severely the restraint wlileh necessity has 
imposed upon ns to be brief, and we have no alternativo 
therefore but to abandon the higher and more philosophical 
form of discussion, and to consider the subject in those 
bearings mainly wherein our opponents have undertaken to 
associate it with the grand themes of eschatology ; for 
nothing is more comiiion in their writings than the assertion 
that eternal punishment is of no conceivable utility, and the 
broad inference from thence, that conseipiently there can 
be no such thing ; that the existence of the wicked in 
luiseiy through eternity is contrary to all our conceptions 
of God’s goodness and compassion, and can answer no good 
end conceivable by ns ; and that if we are not willing to be- 
lieve they are to ho restored to his favor and to holiness, we 
are compelled to believe that the}’ will be amiihilatcd. 

2. Thus at the very outset, laying aside all idea of the 
just demerit of sin as settled by the averments of Jehovah, 
they assume that utility (in their conee}>tiou of it) is to be 
the measure of our taith; that is, (tor it is folly to pretend 
to evade the logical sequence,) that w’e are not to believe 
anything to be true, just, good, right, or proper, unless so 
tar as we can see it to bo useful. Now as the human 
idea of utility is variable, often contradictory, and at best 
but relative, and confessedly has no ultimate standard, 
either for reference or appeal, it is the slieerest folly im- 
aginable to attempt to settle on this principle any ques- 
tion, either in etiiics, jurisprudence, theology, or even the 
simplest questions in natural history. Is it true that 
there are no such things as poisonous plants, rioisomo 
insects and reptiles, because w’e cannot see or miclerstand 
the utility of such things 1 And would it be wisdom or 
iusauity to assume the position of refusing to believe in their 
existence until we should be able to und(;rstand how they 
are usefiiU And arc we, on the same ground, to ignore 
I (as Universalists do) the existence of the devil, and of all 
1 fallen spirits, and finally of all moral evil, and conelmle 
to deny that evil is evil 1 Tliis notion has led many to 
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these lengths, and even farther, and by a Mr and logical 
application of the principle. But the xAiinihilatioiiists have 
hardly proceeded so fiir ; they profess to have fuund a 
stopping place, (where all is vacancy,) and they admit that 
siicli tilings do really exist, hut claim that they may 
be useful in ways unknown as yet to us or even to finite 
capacity. Exactly so, my good friends. And now please 
inform us what should hinder other things, yes, even the 
eternal misery of the damned, from being useful to the gov- 
ernment of God in ways unknown to us ? Your assertion is 
that it cannot be, and on this assumption you infer that it 
iviU be. W e meet you on your own ground, and ask 
you whif it may not be 1 The question is every way fliir 
and proper. It is but a request that you furnish the reasons 
wdiy y ou ask our assent to such a stajpment; and to attempt 
to ignore or to evade it, or to treat it with levity, or as un- 
worthy of notice, must evince, either that you have imper- 
tinently made such an assertion on this transceiideiitly iiii- 
portant theme, with no reason to sustain you, or that some- 
thing aside from love for the truth is prompting your 
efforts. 

3. There are innumerable admitted facts and truths, the 
reasons for which lie clearly beyond the range of our facul- 
ties in this stage of our being. And hence, let theologasters 
say what they please, we are required both by common 
sense and the Bible, and often by human testimony'-, to be- 
lieve that things are true without being able to explain 
how they are true. And in relation to the tact of their exist- 
ence, all we can do is to give the reasons for our faith, Tor 
over the rationale itself, the God of nature has thrown an 
impenetrable vail ; and any attempt to explain the why and 
the wherefore in relation to their existence, is at once felt to 
be a departure from the known to the unknown, and involves 
all our speculations in confusion and uncertainty. The wluJo 
principle, therefore, upon Avhich the aforesaid application of 
tlic utilitarian idea is based, must, in the very necessity of 
the case, (and it seems impossible to avoid seeing it.) un 
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settle tlie basis of all actual kno\vle<lgi‘. ns 'vvell ns of ethics, 
jiinspnuleiice., etc., as PiaU> -mlfrlit have sera had he despised 
Aristotle’s sylloi?isia less. I’liat he [in«l iio s\ snjtathv, how- 
ever. with those notions of rl^bt and wroiio-. just an<] luijust, 
etc., which are. at present so rife aiuonji; ntilitarlaiis. is obvi 
OTIS from iriany portions of bis w'ritln^s; for in the Minos 
(wbicli some ‘‘Amber Witch” critics iii (Jerrnaiiy and Eii 
g'land deny to be Ifis) be asserts that rd/mc* i(iv\ is not 
doyjfa TroA&'Ct)^, u decree of s^(tfe, since there ai’e nnjnst de 
creos, but that which is in its own nature absolutely ariC 
inunutably just.'^ And in Ins tenth book on laws. cap. iv, 
he eondemiis those who maintain that nothing is natin*ally 
just, but is made so by bmnan laws and conventionalities. 

4. Tliat there, is an infinite, imrnntaldc, eternal mind, the 
intelligent first eanse mid source of all things, atheists alone 
will deny. And that the principles of his administration are 
based in etei-nal rectitude, will bo freely e<aico<led on both 
sides in this discussion. And hence it is, If strictly eonskb 
ered. all nonsense to talk, as many do, of tlie mere will of 
God being the standard of right and wrong; for either he 
can or may will things contrary to his nature, or he cannot. 
To maintain that he can, is to deny the immutalulity of his 
nature, and consequently Ids eternity ; and if ho cannot will 
what is opposed to his nature, then to pretend to make the 
aforesaid practical distinction Ixdween his will and nature is 
folly. The nature of God, therefore, fu rnislies the. founda- 
tion for an immutable distinction between the rigid and the 
wrong, the just and the unjust, and this too without respect 
to any such things as expediency or utility, in the low sense 
now attached to those terms. His justice and righteousness 
in no way can depend upon such things; nor is liis adminis- 
tration of government over his fallen creatures ri'gnlated in 
any way by their selfish conceptions of utility and expediency. 

* t::>oe CndwortUs Tract on Immutablo Morality.-’ The speculations 
of no man now on this subject are worthy of utteiition who pivteu'.ls to 
discuss it without having thoroughly mustered the reusoning of that 
treatise. 
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5. Then, fiirtlier, that there is such a thing recognized 
and known among men as certain, immutable, and eternal 
truth cannot he questioned. (See Locke, book i\q chap, xi, 
§ 14. ) I am not speaking of the distinction win cli philosophers 
pretend to make hetweeii wliat they call the difierent kinds 
of truth, but simply of the idea, and of men’s recognition of 
that idea. If such distinctions must be made, and pompon s- 
iy discussed, they should be correctly made, for it is, in true 
philosophical speech, as inaccurate to ‘‘jumbl'e together,” in 
relation to this matter, man’s moral and intellectual nature, 
as it is to “ jumble together” mathematical and moral truths. 
And 1 affirm, without fear of contradiction by any sensllde 
mind, that the moral nature of man is as fully adapted to 
certainty of actual knowledge in relation to moral truth, as 
his intellectual is in regaih to mathematieaL*^ But passing 
this, for it cannot be here dwelt upoiq 1 prove that mail has 
not only a conception but an actual knowledge of inmiiitable 
and eternal truth, by a reference to geometrical theorems. 
Tor instance, that the three angles of any triangle are equal 
to two right angles is, and ever has been, and ever will be, 
true in this world and in every world. Nor can wc conceive 
that an act of the Divine will can change it, without at the 
same time affecting also a corresponding change in nature it- 
self, and in man’s rational powers. And to iissume the con- 
trary, and that God may have created our faculties so tha,t 
we shall clearly perceive and understand that to be true 
which is not true ; or, in other words, to understand that 
which it is impossible to understand, is not only a contradic- 
tion and absurdity, but the consequence is, there can bo no 
certainty of anything, since if things that are contradictory 
to eacili otlier may be likewise true, it is impossible to make 
m affirmation or denial respecting anything whatever. There 
is no doubt that the human faculties may become more or 

The obscnri]}" inllnenee resnltiiig’ from liis alienation from Ood, lias 
more dee])Iy affecte^d liis moral than Ills intollectnal nature, and lienee the 
apparent difference in perceptive power. But see what Locke says. Essay, 
book iv, Ciia]’). hi, § IS. 
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less disordered avid obs<:?ured, but it Is i{np< »ssilde that they 
should ever be made eieariy to apiprehiaul and kiioov the true 
to be ialso and the .take to be tme. 

6, And then, further, that irom the earlitvst times inan- 
kind liad a similar and universal eoneepaion of the eternal 
nature and iraraulability of moral truth (liowever they may 
have mistaken in regard to the thing itself) van be easily 
demonstrated. Let a single illustration sudiee. All the 
early Pagan legislators found themselves under the neces- 
sity of respecting this impression of the peo|ilc, and to favor 
it by assuming the divine origin of their laws. Zoroaster 
declared that the laws which he gave the Peivsians were ob- 
tained from Oromazes, Hermes (the Egyptian) ascribed his 
to Mercury, hllnos to Jupiter, Draco to Minerva, Lycur- 
gusto x\pollo, Numa to Egeria, etc. So iirm and uni versa! 
was the conviction of antiquity, troni the earliest ages even 
to the time of Plato, (who pretended that the laws which he 
gave to the Magnesians and Sicilians were o!">tainecl from 
Apollo and Jupiter,) that there was an eternal distinction 
between right and wrong, justice and injustice. And 
tliese things were so fir from being dependent upon mere 
human enactment, that bad those iawgi\'ers pretended that 
the laws they prornujged were derived from the nature of 
things, or from mere pv'lnciples of utility and expediency, 
they would have brought themselves and their codes into 
contempt and disregard. The conviction impressed upon 
the whole human mind (and never to any serious extent im- 
paired till Protogoras and his fellows perplexed it l}y their 
wild theories) was, that the principles of right and justice 
are divine and immutable, and could in this world of per 
plexity and confusion be derived from God alone. 

7. It would be an interesting inquiry, how this idea that 
there is something naturally and immutably true and just, 
and that things are what they are, not by arbitrary w'iil or 
institution, {Bsaet^ but by nature, {(pvcrec^) should have been 
from the earliest ages, so universal, on the supposition that 
the utilitarian theory of our opponents can be true 1 
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Whence could this conviction of the immiitahility of the 
distinction hetween good and evil, right and wrong, have 
originated in a world of selfish cTeatures, arc pro- 
verhially prone to regard expediency and utility, rather 
than the immutable principles of justice and morality, in all 
their pursuits and avocations'? Whence could the opposite 
conviction have originated, unless from the eternal and im- 
mutable Jehovah himself'? and how, in such circuinstanees 
as the aforesaid, could it have been entertained, unless from 
a thorough and inherent conviction of its truth ? There can 
be no Other explanation of the fact. Nor do wc find that 
legal enactments and commands ever run in this form — tlijit 
any specific thing shall become just or unjust; hut llicy 
simply require obedience, and announce the penalty fur 
disobedience. So far is it from the truth that moral right 
and wrong are, or ever can be, constituted by mei*e will or 
arbitrary command. 

8. Such being the fact, it follows, not that things are right 
merely because God wills and so appoints them, but that 
he wills and appoints them because they are right, and 
because they are the utterances of his own immutable and 
eternal nature. Still, if any one insists that the will of God 
is the standard of right and wrong, I should not dispute with 
him, if he mean, as many wdio employ such language do 
mean, that God’s revealed will is the only true standard by 
which we are to know fully and clearly what is right and 
wrong. Or if it should be insisted tlnat, as God cannot will 
anything contrary to his nature, which is eternally and im- 
mutably just and righteous, therefore the expi'ession of liis 
%vili shows what his nature is, and is in this sense a prop<.‘r 
standard of right and wmng, no serious objection ciuilcl bo 
made to it ; but the doctrine held by some of the schoolmen, 
that no act is morally evil except as it is forbidden by God, 
and that there is none which cannot he made morally good 
should God command it to be done, is not to be entertained 
by any intelligont Christian in this day. It is utterly repuls- 
ivo to the feelings of any community where the Bible is 
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ri‘ecivcd as the word of Ood. Who can suppose that if God 
were to will (w^ere such a thing conceivable) that twice two 
make, seven, or that the three angles of a triangle are equal 
to the four angles of a parallelogram, the thing would neces- 
sarily be so, and that we should see it to be so ‘I And if siicli 
a thing is impossible to be imaghied in relation to material 
forms, can it be conceived in relation to moral truth, that 
should God will right to be wrong, and wrong to be right, 
the nature of things wmuld be immediately changed, and 
aku'ig therewith his own eternal nature ? Soeli a supposi- 
tion would at once blot out all science and truth, and actual 
knowledge, for in such eirciimstanees nothing could be 
either true or hxlsc ; and therefore moral truth and justice 
depend not on the will of God, but upon his own eternal, 
imnmtahle nature, and the nature of things. And this 
being so, it is obvious that all those speculations which 
assiinie that God, by a mere act of his will, can or may re- 
verse the utterances of his law, (whlcdi is but the expression 
of his nature,) are in a high degree absurd and ridiculous, 

§ 52. Utilitarian Theory of Punishment and Legal 
Administration . 

L And now, as respects the aforesaid Platonic idea of 
punishment, (though Plato obviously refers to human legis- 
lation alone,) and the utilitarian idea of legal administrar 
tion, where, on such principles, skill be located or estab- 
lished the assurance of puhlic safety for any member of the 
body politic ? When, for instance, parents or masters, on 
leaving home for a season, have called up their children or 
servants, and administered to each a sound flagellation to 
insure good behavior during the interval, it has jiot been gen- 
erally thought to evince the most refined and pei'fect imagin- 
able type of mox’al administration. But certainly the idea is 
strictly utilitarian, and might, if those principles are true, be 
of advantage if generally adopted ; for as, according to this 
idea, the design of punishment is not to recall the past but 
to prevent the future, surely a sound flagellation, under the 
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aforesaid circumstances, was but a fair practical develop- 
ment of tlie tbeory. 

2. But sinee, on tliis theory, there neither is nor really 
can be any guilt or demerit attached to criminality, none at 
least deserving of retribution, why should the criminal be 
selected to exemplity, through inconvenience and suiferiog, 
the results of misdemeanor? Admit that the perpetration 
of crime may be supposed to indicate the proper subject to 
be selected for such a purpose, why should that supposition 
be heeded ? and why unay there not he, if utility is the 
object to be secured, some other principle of selection 
adopted than simply the vulgar one that he has ‘^stolen the 
horse?” The fact that he has perpetrated the crime does 
not prove that his sufferings will he the most useful to the 
state, unless on the o\di exp>Ioded that erirno for 

its owm sake deserves retribution; an idea wiiich plainly 
could not be adopted without at once surrendering the re- 
nowned maxim aforesaid, that the thief is punished, not idr 
stealing the horse, but that horses may not he stolon. TLe 
iifficLilty of establishing an obvious connection between the 
Clime and some other person who had no hand in it, could 
be easily obviated by some enactment like that of the old 
Dutch alderman in Southwark, Philadelphia, who made it a 
point to mulct the constable in the costs whenever he ven- 
tured to bring into his august presence an offender who 
could not pay them. This had the high advantage of secur- 
ing the administration of the law from pecuniary loss, and 
also of making the constable peculiarly careful whom he 
ventured to apprehend. Or why not adopt it as a prineiphj 
that when any useful, active citizen commits a trespass, 
some useless old “fogy” should be immediately yppre- 
liended, or some lazy, worthless vagabond, and by “making 
him smart for it,” evince the consequences of committing 
offences against the state? In such a case the useful, ludive 
citiz(‘n -would be still spared to labor on in his avocations, 
and all useless fcilo\vs, and mere encumbrances of the bo< ly 
politic, would in time he got rid of entirely. Or, still 
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further : why not adopt the principle, that w'hen the laws 
arc violated the wealthiest man in the cumriiunity shall he 
taken and punished, and liis wealth be eillier cast into 
the state treasury, or distributed among the pr>(.>rcr classes ? 
Would not this bo a much more uselid appr<.)priation of it 
than to have it lying iineinployed in his e<»irers? Such an en- 
actment must, moreover, have a strong tendency to make the 
rich doubly w'atchfiil that the laws he not infringed, for fre- 
quently they arc known to be rather imlltrerent about such 
matters. At any rate, if these principles f<3r selection be 
not adopted, why may not some otliers be fixed upon, in- 
stead of the merely arljitrary one wdiicli associates the 
orfender with suffering merely because of Ills eonnectioii 
with the offense, seeing that tlie offense itself cannot pos- 
sibly have any moral desert attached to it? Por I do 
affirm that, on the utilitarian principle that “ moral guilt is 
in no sense the ground of punishment,” such things might 
be perfectly proper ; for on this prinel]3le there is no more 
propriety nor justice in punishing the criminal than in pun- 
ishing any one else whom a legal enactment may designate 
for the purpose. Dr. Cheever, in his work on Capital Pun- 
ishment, has truly said, If utility is the sole ground of pun- 
ishment, then there may be cases in which it might bo use- 
ful to punish the innocent as well as the guilty.”^ 

S. But then again, what, according to this principle, are 

* In fact this may bo easily demonstratod ; for it is eonoo Jed that 
the sinner may ho properly punished, or ixiade to sufter, for his own 
good, since it may restrain him iVom future sin. And for the sanio 
reason, as is obvious, and as utilitarians themselves concede, ho 
may he thus made to suffer for the good of others, as it may re- 
strain them from s’n. Bat what is the moral bam of such a pro- 
cedure? for it must have one. Is the good of the sinner himself 
and of others a sutheient reason of iUdf to inflict siiflering? If 
so, then any one, and of course the innocent, may he thus afllieted 
or punished at any time. If they may not be^ then the aforesaid 
reason is not sufkimt to justify punishment ; and of course guilt de- 
serves, on its own account, punishment, ii respective of any such con- 
eidorations wliatever. Hence the 'Utilitarian theory Is utterly false, or the 
inriocent may he made to siiffer whenever and aw often as it should bo 
decided that auoh suffering may be risotul cither to themselves or others. 
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tliese so-called ‘‘consequences of crime,” wliicla are to be 
evidenced by tlie sufferings of somebody? Wliat Gons( 3 - 
quences result from crime, whicli suffering can illustrate, 
'iccording to this principle ? The offender is simply “ 
fortunate and how can his suffering or that of some other 
person show that men ought not to be unfortunate f These 
consequences cannot be shown through his sufferings on the 
ground that they are retributory for ill-desert, for this at 
once destroys the whole utilitarian theory. To punish a 
man for being “unfortunate” is not only idle but wicked. 
Suppose the law had required that Mr. Collins should be 
fined or hanged because his most estimable lady perished 
on board the Arctic ? W ould such an enactment have any 
tendency to prevent shipwi'ecks? Would it comraend itself 
to our moral nature ? What then, I demand, are these so- 
much-talked-of “ consequences of crime,” in the utilitarian 
sense of the word, which are developed by the sufferings and 
inconveniences of the unfortunate? There is no room for 
remorse, according to the principle, for a man cannot feel 
remorse on account of an unavoidable calamity. But it is 
needless to press the matter. On this theory repentance, 
and consequently reformation, becomes an impossibility, for 
the very idea of such a thing is sheer absurdity, when 
severed, as it is in this case, from the impression and convic!- 
tion of ill-desert. 

4. It is obvious therefore, upon every view of the matter, 
that the law is compelled to admit an idea back of and 
higher than any asserted utility, and from which tlie utility 
itself depends for support. To punish the innocent, as our 
utilitarians admit, would not be useful. Why? Simply 
because it would not deter from crime and could liave no 
reformatory effect, for the reason that it would be n^-cognizeal 
by man’s moral nature universally as unjust. And tlui 
utilitarian liiraself says it would be unjust. Of course, tlnai, 
the existence of a principle of immutable justice is thus 
rocogriiz(‘d in the very effort to explode that idea by carry- 
ing out the utilitarian theory. 
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I 53. Puaiskmcnt in its true sense is rclrlhulonj, 

L Upon the whole, then, it must 1>i‘. admitted that no man 
or set of men can have a nglit to call justice expedieiicy, or 
benevolence justice, and vice versa. It must be admitted 
that intrinsic demerit, aside from ineotivenienee, does enter 
into the one unchanging idea of ei-ime ; that retribution, or 
the sLiflering for such intrinsic demerit, does enter into the 
one idea of punishment, so that whatever govcirnment, 
divine or human, employs it at all must either employ it 
with this inseparable idea, or substitute something radically 
ditTorent in its place. It is a fact that in ail languages, in- 
variably, the terras corresponding to tmr word punishment 
are formed upon the idea of sidlering for the intrinsic de- 
merit of crime, and that in none of them do the utilitarian 
ideas, as constituting the sole or highest ground of punish- 
ment, human or divine, have plaeo.'^* iibV/A/, as Cud worth 
has fully demonstrated, (tlKuigh Horne. Tooke, In liis shallow 
method of I’casoning from language, has asserted the con- 
trary,) right never came from a wt)rd signifying that which 
is ordered or commanded. For wliat code, of laws ever at- 
tempted to enact that a specific tluug sinall or shall not be- 
come right or wrong. 

2. Blackstone, (iv, 11,252,) speaking of the end or final cause 
of punishments in human legislation, says that it is not 
by way of atonement or expiation for the crime committed, 
for that must be left to the just determination of the 
supreme Being, but as a precaution against futiu*e offenses 
of the same kind.” This, which the utilitarians seem unable 
rightly to understand, admits both the intrinsic demerit of 
the criminal and that punishment is retribiitory. But he 
does not assume that law is in its true and high sense (as 

^ I have hero employed terns used in his essay aforesaxd, by I)r. Lewis, 
who in that and a succoeding one (Repository f(>r April, 184-7) has made 
good the po.s)ltaon, beyond the reach of anything liitherto advanced the 
eontrary. 
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iitilitarlaDS do) the creature of human legislation or enaet- 
iiieiit. The solo object of human legislators in declaring it, 
may be not so much i*etribution as pre-vention, and this may 
be mainly their object in executing it. But to pretend, as 
tliese utilitarians do, that because legislators have the right 
to declare and execute the conceded utterances of immutable 
and eternal law, they therefore have the right to substitute 
other principles in their stead, to ignore all moral distintv 
tions, and to enact that good shall become evil, and evil 
good ; or, which is the same thing, that utility shall be the 
measure of right and wrongs is to claim what men in their 
senses never will accord. For though a lower or a iHglier 
utility may enter into the idea of pniiislnnent when eontvMu- 
plated by human legislators, in declaring and adminis- 
tering law, yet to pretend that it is consequently the basis 
of the law itself is absurd, since the law itself, or tlie irn- 
miitable moral distinction between right and wrong, exists, 
and, as demonstrated above, must exist, aside from the 
motives of all human legislation whatever. 

3. The effort so often made to represent this view as 
being pharisaic, and as justifying revenge and vindictiveness, 
being based upon aix» ignorant misapprehension of the 
terras, is unworthy of notice; for the argument does not 
assume, either directly or by implication, that man in him 
self, and irrespective of divine sanction, has the least ground 
to punish at all. And let me in conclusion say, in reference 
to a subject perpetually on the lips of modern utilitarians 
and wouid-be reformers, that the true method of raising the 
fallen, and of recovering him from the degradation into wb.i(,*h 
crime, has brought him, is not by seeking to palliate or deny 
his guilt, but to lead him, by a correct view of that guilt, to 
feel, abhor, repent of, and forsake it. Siicli is the courses 
ever pursued by the Father of our spirits in ])ringing havk 
the sinner, through repentance, to salvation and to himself. 

4. It must be conceded, therefore, that there is no way to 
avoid the inference that, in its strict and proper sens(3, 

menl is suffering jvclicmlhj inflicted for ill-desert^ and that 
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its essential element is retribution, an idea irreconcilable 
with the tlieologastrian notion that it is merely a premitlve 
and reforniatory dkcipluie. Buell too is the representation 
of the whole word of Ood on the sulyect, and hence desert 
is everywhere therein declared to be the first ground of 
punish nient. There are degrees of punishment, to be sure, 
and in its milder forms the infliotion in this, oor ^lediator’s 
world, is not designed to be destructive, fur here justice is 
tempered with mercy. Still it is, in any and in every ease 
wherein even this may bo pleaded, disciplinary and refurmiv 
tory only because it is retributory. It is the iiifiletiun of 
suffering for ill dcvsert, and for nothing else, and hence may 
effect a reform, and a determination to avoid incurring such 
ill-desert in future. But to pretend that it is not retribu- 
tory because it may have or does have this effect, is absurd 
ill a high degree, 

§ 54. Applkaimi of the foregoing Frincijdes to the Jrgii- 
ment 

I regret that the course pursued by our adversaries has 
rendered it necessary to occupy so much space with the 
fV>rcgoing discussion; but without referring to the matter 
thus fully, the whole of our remaining argument would be 
subject to idle cavils and senseless objections which would 
continue to have weight with some ; we shall now, there- 
fore, return to the discussion in its more direct relation to 
the Holy Scriptures and theological science. 

1. With respect to the power or authority to punish crime, 
a single word, in addition to what has been already said, will 
be sufficient to place the subject in its proper light. Private 
persons in their individual capacity, and not otherwise author- 
ized, are not permitted to avenge themselves upon the of- 
fender. Hence, says God, “ Avenge not yourselves. Ven 
geance is mine, I will repay.” Korn, xii, 10, The adminis- 
tration of his own law is either directly by Providence, or 
instnnnentally by authorized human legislation. (Gen, b, 
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5, €>; Proy. TiiJ, 15, 16; Eoni. xiii, 1-7.) The same is time 
aly<;> of a state, in itself considered, or of any number of iii- 
divi<]ijrils whatever. The right to punish crime, because it 
deserves to be punished, is from God our Creator alone. 

2. The word of God everywhere regards the sinner not 
as unfortimate, but wicked. What then properly constitutes 
wickedness'? On this point the statutes of enlightened 
Christian nations agree with the Divine code. And hence 
the old law maxims : Actus non facit reum nisi mem sit tea: 
Actus me invito factus^ non est meus achis, “The essence 
of an offense,” says Bishop, (Grim. Law, h, iii, cha|). ix, 
section 227,) “ is the wrongful intent, without which it eamiot 
exist.” And the Bible gives no other reason for punishing 
erinie save that the criminals are wicked. 

3. It wdli hardly he questioned that the man who volun- 
tarily transgresses deserves to suffer all the natural evil 
which he effects by his sin, or wdiicli his sin tends to produce. 
{ speak simpl)'' of personal desert. Nor can it be questioned 
that a man may incur more guilt, and of course deserve 
more punishment, than he really has capacity to atone for or 
endure. Suppose, for illustration, that he murders in cold 
blood thousands of persons, as Sylla murdered the six thou- 
sand in the Roman circus ? his real desert ymuld of course 
be death for every murdered victim ; for to say that he 
deserved no more punishment for murdering thousands than 
for murdering one, wmuld he plainly absurd. Now he de- 
serves death for the murder of any one of the supposed six 
thousand, and of course by murdering the whole he de- 
serves to suffer death six thousand times. But being in- 
capable of suffering it more than once, it is plain that he 
may deserve a punisliment immeasurably greater than ]u‘, 
has capacity to endure. Compare also Matt, xviii, 23-35. 

4. It is of course necessary that the laws of God have? 
penalties annexed to them. A law without a pxaialty is 
merely advice, and it is absurd to name it law. And it is 
equally absurd to suppose that God in his eternal and infinite 
wisdom annexed penalties without designing to inflict them. 
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or threatened their infliction without any serious intention 
of executing his threatenings. A siippositioii like this inust 
necessarily diyest him of all the moral atti'ibiitt.'S of diviiv 
ity. Or slnjuld It he supposed that, after lie had announced 
the penalty, he, on further reflection, conckided not to inflict 
it, though he at first fully intended to do so, this would di- 
vest him at once of all the natural attrihiites necessary to 
Godhead.''^ illl such conceptions of God necessarily revolt 
the feelings of every i*eiined and well-balanced mind. It is 
admitted that the threatened penalty slioiiid not be more nor 
less than the crime deserves. But this must be left solely 
with God, whose word announces the truth on the subject. 
This is conceded by all who believe the Bible. 

5. Our opponents in their vague dissertfitions on the 
subject, confound the object of the threatening with what 
they are pleased to call the object of the km itself. Now 
the law is eternal, and is based in the nature of things, and 
in the very nature of God himself; and the original object 
of proclaiming it was that all rational creatures may abide 
in a state of conformity to his moral character. The object 
of the threatening is to announce the penalty of departing 
therefrom. The object of this, therefore, is to deter, by 
evincing how great an evil transgression is, what is the 
desert of sin and rebellion against the law, as 'well as to 
make known how infinite is God’s ahhorrenee of all moral 
evil. Such being the fact, therefore, we may expect to learn 
through these announcements the true nature of sin, its just 
demerits and its certain consequences, as settled upon the 
eternal and immutable principles of justice, wdsdora, and 
goodness. Those aimouncements, however they may appear 
to our depraved, selfish creature conceptions, can really con- 
taiii nothing contrary to the justice, goodness, and wisdom 
of God ; and therefore it is obviously preposterous to 
array against his plain utterances on the subject any of our 

* It is not necessary here to refute that wretched Socmhiii notion that 
God may possess the attribute of foreknowledge and not ciioose to 
exercise it. 
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own conceptions (for they at best are but the conceptions 
of sinful, selfish creatures) which may be in conflict there- 
with. He alone is competent to know and to declare what 
is really true on the subject; and whatever he has declared 
is, and must obviously be, perfectly consistent with justice, 
wisdom, and goodness, whether we are able to perceive it so 
or not. Nor is our tailure to see it to be so, or to reconcile 
it with our ideas of the fitness of things, any arguiiieiit that 
it is not so, since God does not require that we should see 
or perceive it to be so, but simply that we believe his de- 
claration on the subject. He requires of us no blind, imin- 
telligent faith, for it is not a blind, unintelligent faith to be- 
lieve what eternal justice, truth, and goodness declare to be 
true. Hence the only question to he settled in the matter 
by those who receive his testimony is, What has he said in 
relation to itt It is not, (as some of our opponents seein to 
think,) What ought he to have said? or, Is what he has 
said consistent with our notions of justice or with our feel- 
ings? God has nowhere required that in this stage of our 
being it should be, and it is therefore very impertinent so to 
introduce such matters into the discussion as to constitute 
them the reasons of our faith, irrespective of what God has 
actually said. And it is equally preposterous to eoucliide 
that because we cannot see how a declaration of God can 
be true, we must therefore attach some other rncaiiing 
to the words containing it ; for instance : to say that be- 
cause we cannot see how eternal suffering is consistent with 
goodness, therefore God never intended to say that the 
wicked shall be thus punished, but must have meant soiiie- 
tliing : else. ' 

6. It is likewise obvious that in all moral administration 
the penalty of the law must be as much regarded as the pre- 
cept. The penalty is of course essential to the law, in oriier 
to its support and enforcement, and the maintenance oi' its 
authority. This will bo conceded as true. And thcrcf(n*o 
it is just as conceivable that God should dispense with the 
jOrcccpt of the law as with its penalty. The precept requires 
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that wo love Mm supremely, aud our neighbor as ourselves, 
God cannot iiphoid his moral governmeiit and require of 
rational ei'eatures less than this, and he does not require 
more. Now it is obvious that to neglect to enfoi'ee the 
peaialty when incurred, is equivalent to the abrogation of the 
precept, (which ceases thei^eon to be preceptive, and becomes 
only advisory,) which is equivalent to an abandonment of 
the throne of the universe. Hence, w^ heiiever the penalty is 
iiiciuTcd it must be executed in its true sense, as we shall 
have occasion to show more fully in the sequel, 

7. It is, moreover, obvious that whatever forgiveiiess con- 
sists in, and however and whenever it is exercised, it cannot 
in any sense consist in the aluvjgatioii of the law. This 
cannot be supposed without gross absurdity, for it would be 
equivalent to saying that God may require less of sonie of 
his rational creatures than that they should love him with 
all the heart, and their fellow-creatures as themselves, which 
would be the same as to maintain that he may be iiidifFercnt 
as to whether his requirements are regarded or not ; for to 
suppose any case of such forgiveness exezxfised, the persons 
forgiven will be required afterward cither to ol>ey or not. 
If they are not required to obey, then, of course, as above 
stated, God is indifferent in respect to their moral ebaracter 
and conduct ; but if they are required to obey, and again 
offend, then we must suppose that forgiveness is again ex- 
tended, and so on indefinitely; or that the penalty shall 
overtake them, at last. If forgiveness is extended indefin- 
itely, and whenever they transgress, then this is equivalent 
to his being indifferent as to their moral character and ac- 
tions, which is both absurd and blasphemous to suppose. 
But if the penalty at last overtakes them, then the same oh- 
jectious will apply against its infliction, on the score of good- 
ness, compassion, etc., as the objector urges against it now ; 
so that after all he gains nothing to his argument by sup- 
posing the exercise of such forgiveness. And hence wo may 
see why the Bible so fully declares that nothing but forgive- 
ness through atonement or satisfaction can bind tlu.*. iieart 
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with supreme love to God so as effectually to lead it to 

Iiate aiicl avoid all ini quit j, 

8, The necessity of having the law fulfilled to the utmost 
is Yoij fully announced by our blessed Redeemer in Matt 
V, IS, and Luke xvi, 17. Nothing is more fully conceded 
by all our opponents, especially the utilitarians, than tlie 
importance of God’s maintaining steady and inviolable the 
laws of the natural world. (See Edwards, vii, 552.) And 
much more then is it important that he should strictly up- 
hold and maintain those of his moml administration ; fur 
there cannot be a greater conceivable absiu'dity than tliat the 
law, cither natural or moral, should give place to the trans- 
gressor of it. Such a principle would be regarded as Insanely 
absurd in human legislation and jurisprndence ; and yet 
many of our opponents substantially maintain that it ou^rlit 
to take place under the Divine administration. Now dis- 
pensing with the penalty of the law, as wo have above shown, 
is the same thing as abolishing the law itself. It would be 
the same thing, Edwards remarks, (vii, 510~52i),) as to have 
inserted in the law the expression, that if ib should be vio- 
lated the penalty should, nevertheless, not he executed. 
The law was promulgated that the subject might regulate 
himself by it, and not that it should be regulated by the 
subject. But to say that the law ought to give place to the 
subject, because he saw proper to violate it, is the same as 
to say that sin should annul and abrogate the law, than 
which nothing more preposterous can be imagined. 

9. The same conclusion is apparent from the assumption 
that repentance alone is a sufficient atonement for transgnvs- 
sion ; for there is nothing in repentance that is compensatory, 
or that balances the desert of guilt, or in any way tciids to 
its diminishing. It has no tendency to heal a latal ■wouial, 
or to recover to life the murdered. And then, moreover, 
if God can pardon on repentance, seeing there is nothing of 
compensation therein, and nothing that can rtdieve the soul 
from guilt, (unh‘ss it be evangelical ropeutance, vhicli is 
efficacious only through the atonement of Christ.) why may 
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he not pardon without repentance 1 Eepentance beat's no 
proportion to the injury which sin may have done ; and if 
sin can bo pardoned with it^ why not without it ? But, for 
the argument’s sake, admitting that both in this life and in 
the life to come it may secure forgiveness, the cpiesti on still 
recurs, Shall it be deemed sufficient in all cases, and as often 
as offense is committed If it is, then what etiectual seenrity 
is there against continued rebellion and transgression 1 None 
whatever, which it is absurd to suppose. But if it is not 
to be perpetual, then, as already remarked in respect to for- 
giveness, the penalty in all its fullness must at last overtake 
the sinner, so that our opponents gain nothing by this as- 
sertion except to shift the question a step backward, 

10. Then, further, none will deny that some transgressors, 
on account of their egregious crimes, merit the inli penalty 
of the law, whatever it may be that God in his infuiite good- 
ness and wisdom has announced to be such. Origeii liiinself, 
in his book against Celsus, says that those who are found to be 
incurably wicked shall be pimished without end. And even 
Celsus (as quoted by Origen, lib. viii) says there can be- 
no doubt that the good will be everlastingly happ}', and that 
the wicked shall be miserable forever. The sentiments of 
Plato may be seen in Gorgias, §§ T1--T9. The same, too, 
is fully admitted by our opponents, tiiough they make the 
penalty to be extinction of existence rather than suffering. 
See Hud. 371-373, 390--392; D. 244-251 ; M. 9-12; and 
even Abner Kneeland, Lectures, p, 47. Tliey all admit, 
therefore, that sin deserves eternal punishment. Now this 
admission being based upon what God has said, its truth cao- 
not be made to depend upon any explanation which a person 
may give of the word penalty ; for, accordiug to these ad- 
missions, that penalty, whatever it may he, is conceded to 
be just; and to admit, therefore, that siu deserves eternal 
punishment, is the same as to say that it is both fit and 
proper that it receive such pimishmcnt. And if it bo fit and 
proper, then, whatever the penalty may bo, it is absurd to 
object to its infliction as inconsistent with goodness and strict 
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justice. Others of them claim that God is not houijd to 
execute his threatcniiigs, but we have already shown that 
this is inadmissible and absurd. And then, furtlier, if ho is 
not bound to execute his threatenings, he may omit to do so 
in every case, and so punish no crime ; which is tlie same as 
for liiiii to resign the throne of the universe, and to proclaim 
impunity for sin and immunity to the transgressor. See 
Edwards, vii, 541. 

11. It is confessedly necessary to a Divine moral govern- 
ment that all sin should be forhidden under the sancti<jn of 
a penalty, for God is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. 
(Ilab. i, 18.) And for the same reason it is necessary that 
the penalty should be universally executed, unless, as heiure 
remarked, we would accuse God of uttering threatenings 
without intending to execute them. 

12. There is but one more thought that need be nuaition- 
ed ill tins connection. As all sin may be stricdly resolved 
into hatred of God and our neighbor, (for between tlie love 
required and its absence there can ]>e no medium,) it 
follows that it is justly and properly the subject of God’s 
displeasure, since hatred of God, or a refusal to love him, is 
of course a rejection of his government. 

§ 55 . — Ohjectiom considered, 

I shall now, in concluding the chapter, attend to some 
questions and objections. 

1. The question whether eternal punishment is not inc-on- 
sistent with infinite goodness, has been substantially disposed 
of above. Our opponents here make a distinction, and 
while they admit that eternal pwiishment is consistent with 
infinite goodness, they deny that eternal suffering is. They 
assert that punishment and actual or conscious suffering are 
separable. Sec 11. 0~-i2; E. 284; H. 1, pp. 180, 187; 
A. 105; Has. 89, 40; J. T. 82. S. 88 ailimis it, and on 
p. 89 appears to deny it. 

This must be conecdtid to be a somewhat adroit nietlKjd 
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of evading a point. The question simply is, Slndl the si7iner 
BE happ7/ or misemMe to ete)W Now vhnt answer is 
it to a question like this to reply, as these iueii su])stantia.llv 
do, hj saying, The sime7\ ivill noi exist, ihravjjh eiernifif, mid 
therefore lie will be ft Mxd to all eternity. Then, furtlier, 
they make this actual eternal punishment of the sinner to 
l^e endured by him in a very short time, and mainly hij an- 
ticipation^ -which I take to be the bestowing upon the 
creature a clear and absolute conceptioii of (‘ternity ; so that 
the great problem which has so long puzzled the philosophical 
world, as to whether the finite is capable of conceiving of the 
infinite, must be regarded as now settled by Messrs. Hudson, 
Dobney, et id gems onine ; for it is perfectly obvious that the 
sinner, in order to endure eternal sufiering or punishment 
hg anticipationpmxmt have a very clear idea of eternity 
itself. This is one of the great advantages which accrue 
from having such men investigate topics like the one 1 before 
us; and after having read their works with great diligence, 

1 can testify that nothing which occurs in the way of their 
investigations, however difficult it may ap])enr to others, 
seems to pci-plex them in the least. The most puzzling 
problems of the most recondite pliilosf>phy they solve 
■v\'ith a promptness and readiness which would have made 
even Crichton stare. 

This, then, is their answer to the cpiestion, a man may he 
miserable through all eternity l)y anticipation. Locke (b. ii, 
c. i, § 11) had the vulgar idea on the subject. He says: 
‘‘For to bo happy or miserable without being conscious of 
it, seems to me utterly inconsistent and impossible.”*" 

A rd then, further, if the wicked can sufTer eternal punishment 
in this manner, why may ix)t the good enjoy the happiness 
of heaven in the same way*? If we can siifier punishment 
without being conscious of it, why surely we can enjoy hap- 
piness also unconsciously.. And as this will not be denied, 

, t;he conclusion to -which we shall without ditfieulty arjlve is, 
that the idealism of Berkeley is the natural outgrowth of Mate- i 
rialhm^ (a thing never suspecte(^ before,) ami that Hunu> 
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given tlie most perfect definition of the ffenus horn, o \vh\Qh 
has ever been given — -that he is ini2)Tession or ideate 
And thus all the hitherto discordant schools of plulosoplij 
are hroiiglit into harmony, and likewise shown to he, 
through the aid of annihilationlsm, perfectly consistent with 
revelation itself. 

I am sorry, however, to be under the necessity of inter- 
fering a little with some of the proportions of this magnificent 
conception ; Ibr those to whom we are indebted for it, and 
who maintain that annihilation is inflicted as the just penalty 
of the law, aver also that neither men nor beasts have any 
natural title to live forever. Of course, then, extinction, of 
being is only the natural course of things, and the bestow- 
inent of immortal existence is purely an act of favor, so that 
when God created man, and before man had sinned, they 
were all destined to everlasting pLinishment, irrespective of 
all personal desert, unless grace prevent. But it is iinneces- 
sary to pursue the subject here, as it must come up for con- 
sideration in another chapter. 

2. Others of our opponents take the ground of the ulti- 
mate restoration ofi the wicked, (and the same idea is often 
alluded to even by Annihllationists, for they refuse to be 
trammeled by cither logic or consistency,) urging that eternal 
\nihnppiness is too long a punishment for the sins committed 
in this brief life. The same argument must likewise prove 
that either annihilation is not the penalty of the law, or, if 
it be, it is too long a punishment to inflict for sins committed 
in time. Tor if sinners may, in this short life, deserve to 
be forever annihilated for their sins, (and even Dr. Prieslk^.y 
admits that they do,) then how idle is it for those who liold 
this- view to object that eternal punishment is too much to 
be inflicted for sins committed in this, life ? But uot to 
dwell np<m. this matter, I would, with all seriousness, ask 
our opponents liow long a time is rctpiired to refuse an 
ofler which is made to us, and pressed upon our imme<li 
ate acceptance 1 Tlio offer made to our sinful race is etm*- 
riai happiiu‘ss, glory, joy. Tim very constitution of man’s 
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iiiteile(?.tual and moml liatiire requires th he slic ulcl accept 
or reject an overtm^e which comes to him as this does. He 
may of course refuse it persistently and iinally, and having 
done so what is left But the opposite? He eamiot take a 
middle position, and neither accept nor refuse. H re- 
fuse eternal happiness, therefore, he chooses the opposite, 
And what is that opposite? To pretend that that also is 
eternal happiness, is to make the Gospel offer a farce. 

§ 56. Future Pmiishyient and “ JSfatuml LaimF Mow Sin 
is mi infinite ” evil. 

Is future punishment a direct and positive infliction of suffer- 
ing for sins committed in this life, or is it merely the natural 
result of transgression, and depending for its continuance upon 
the future contiiuianee of sin ? This question, which presents 
two points, was wrought into the discussion some years ago; 
and from the manner in which it has been thoughtlessly 
decided by some of our divines, the truth has seriously 
suffered, and many have been led into grie'cous error. Wo 
cannot hero discuss it, however, except very briefly. 

1. The doctrine of the Scriptures has never been consid- 
ered doubtful in reference to the doctrine of punishment in 
the world to come for the sins done in the hodij or in this 
life. See Heb. ix, 27 ; Rom. xiv, 12 ; 2 Cor. v, 10 ; 

. Matt. xii,36, 37; xxVjJ1^^46; Rom. ii, 5, 6 ; Prov, 1,24 “28 ; 
Luke xiii, 23-27 ; 2 Thess. i, 7~9. In all these, and in 
multitudes of other passages, there is a clear retrospect* 
ive reference to sin perpetrated here as the sole ground of 
the judicial decision and succeeding pimishinent; but the 
huge outcries of Universalists some years since, at what they 
called this “ diabolical aspect of the doctrine,” induced some 
good men, who were never created to bo improvers of 
theology, to attempt to modify the representation, and make 
it less repulsive to the carnal heax't of the impenitent and 
ungodly; a course of procedure which never can in any 
instance he justified, except on the assumption that our 
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blessed Eedeemer was not so mindful of the interests of 
men as those are who make these attempts. A few refer- 
ences will suffice to bring the subject sufficientlj before the 
reader to expose the glaring improprietj of such efforts. 

In the earlier series of the tracts issued by the American 
Tract Society'^ we have the following: ‘‘Sinners will 
deserve to be punished as long as they continue in sin. 
If they sin during the whole of life, they will be exposed to 
suffering during life ; if for a thousand years after death, they 
wull deserve to suffer during that time ; if eternally, their 
punishment will have no end. To disprove the justice of 
future endless punishment, then, it must be shown either that 
sinners will cease to sin,” &o. Dr. Dwight likewise (in 
tract number 181, p. 7, and Theology, sermon clxvii) says : 
“ God may justly punish sin so long as it exists, and it may 
exist forever. . . That while we continue to sin, God may 
justly punish us, if he can justly punish iis at all, is equally 
evident.” Dr. Lyman Beecher and others likewise assume 
the same ground ; but further quotation is needless. 

Now while it is undoubtedly true that those who peivish 
in their impenitence will continue to sin forever, and tliat 
they are still held frccoimtable for all the sin they perpetrate 
in this or in any other world, it is a grievous error to make 
their eternal severance from the source of life and light and 
salvation to depend in any way upon sin that is not com- 
mitted in this their probationary state. What is this but 
to concede substantially that the sins of this life do not 
deserve eternal punishment 1 What is it but a substantiiil 
concession that if the sinner can be supposed to refrain fi-om 
further transgression in the future world, he may expiate 
his former sin by suffering, (since it would be wrong to 
punish him any further,) and so be saved even without tlio 
intervention of Clirist ? Is it not something like a concession 
to the Papists and Eestorationists that their so long-elairned 
principle of the purifying tendency of suffering may ])e 

* No. 2*24, pp. 44, 40, I think, thon^yli 1 have not the tract now at 
ha nil. 
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reasonable? It is, in feet, placing the Issue of the ^vl^ole coro 
troversy upon the qiiestion Avlieth^^^^ future suilbrlno- nv:\y 
not have a tenclency to lead the soul to hate and fv>rsalve siu. 
And it is plamly in any man to undertake thus 

to change the issue of a question of this character, relating 
so intimately to the dearest interests of the race. Let it be 
l)ut conceded that this is really the issue, and how soon, in 
the hands of a learned and adroit disputant, may the whole 
power of the Gospel appeals to sinners on this subject be 
neutralized ? In feet, the amount of this attempted modifiea- 
tiou is a surrender of the doctrine that sin deserves eternal 
death, since man is not pimished in the life to come except 
as he shall there continue to sin, so that after all it is not 
necessary to suppose that he will be pimished forever for 
the sins done “ in the body,” that is, in this life. 

It is. no reply to this to say that the. sins of this life bring 
the sinner under the necessity of continuing to sin. This is 
not the point. The question is, Does iiiture and eternal 
punishment depend on or result from sliis perpetrated here ? 
If it do not, then we must cease to insist upon the truth of 
the doctrine from such passages as those referi'cd to above. 
And if it docs, then this most uncalled for and unadvised 
attempt to modify the teachings of God on the subject should 
be abandoned. 

2. As to the idea, so rife at the present time, that in the 
future world the sinner shall suffer only the natural results 
of sin, and nothing positive, it is contrary to the w’hole 
Beripture representation. That he does really and fully 
reap what he has somi, is true, and nothing is more fre- 
quently or more directly asserted in the word of God ; but 
that these expressions relate alone to natural consequences, 
as they are called, is false. The J ews, “ whose carcasses 
fell in the wilderness,” and Achan, and Jezebel, and Uzzah, 
and Ananias and his wife, all reaped what they had sown 
by venturing to disobey God ; and did they therefore siiflv.r 
only the natural consequences of sin? Did the rich man 
in hell, being in torments, reap only the natural conse- 
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queiices of Ms sins? The principle, therefore, is plaivily 
iiilse in respect to the government of God in this world ; and 
that it is equally ildse in respect to the world to come, is 
plain from the fact that the same language is employ ed in 
reiereaice to the future rewards of the righteous, and wliicii 
are also declared to he far superior to any mere natural re- 
sults. It is flilse, too, from the fact that the penalty of the 
law is retributory ; and it is idle to make mere natural con- 
sequences the penalty of moral law. It is false, moreover, 
from the flict that it renders the pardon and expiation of 
sin an utter impossibility, and furnishes encouragement to 
the thoughtless and impenitent to persist in sin. They do 
so here in despite of all natural consequences, and of the 
penalties imposed by human legislation; and how then 
shall they be deterred through apprehension of mere 
natural consequences in the life to come?^ . 

3. A great deal is also said at the present time about 
the absurdity of sin being an “ evil.’’ See 

D. 249, and all the rest of the Annihilation school, not 
excepting Dr. Whately. They either use the phrase 
without understanding it, or else they willfully attach 
to it a meaning which is not attached to it by their oppo- 
nents. A single instance will show this. The younger 
Edwards, in his Reply to Chaimcey, uses the phrase fre- 
quently; but in repeated instances throughont his book 
(see pp. 2% 129, 131, etc.) he carefully defines it in some 
such connection as the following ; The expression infinite 
evil of sill seems to be very offensive to some gentlemen.” 
Tlieir idea of the infinite evil of sin is very difierent from 
that which is entertained by those who hold that sin is ati 
infinite evil. All they mean is, that shi is in such a sense 
an infinite evil that it may he justly followed by an endless 
funishmentP Now as the Annihilationists hold it to be in 

See Bellamy’s True Eelig-. Belin,, Biso. i, sect. 5, and a truly excel- 
lent esBay by Rev. Sarawil I). Cochran in the Bibliotheca Sacra fur 
April, 1854. It is deformed, however, by a careless misprint of the 
word eUrnents for cniotlons tlirco times in the first paragraph. 
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tins same sense ail inliiiite evil, tlieir objection to ns for 
liokling tlie same idea is absurd. Tiu^ expression/^^ 
over, ivas originally deiived from the Bible — Job xxii, 5. 

§ 57* Future Pimishinent as a Motive, 

There is one more objection often insisted on by these 
gentlemen, which demands a brief notice. They perpetii- 
ally asseverate that eternal suftering in prospect has no ten- 
doiicy to lessen crime. See C. 60, 62; D. 252-262; H. 1, 
p. 134, note, and 142, 143. Dr. Chauiicej, pp. 340-357, 
asserts the same. But, 

1. Neither has annihilation any such tendency, as we 
have abundantly shown in the notes to §§ 15 and 19, above. 
The filets there stated evince that it has a tendency the very 
opposite ; and that Materialism always had the efiect of dis- 
couraging virtue and encouraging vice, I could easily prove 
even by the testimony of the old phiiosophers, if it were 
necessaiy. 

2. But even infidels, though, like the Annihilationists, 
they deny and ridicule the doctrine, are compelled to admit 
its restraining power. Bayle, referring to the libertines, 
says: ‘‘Nothing can more effectually reclaim those men 
than to convince them of the immortality of the soul,” etc. ; 
and again : “ The two handles by which man is moved are 
the fear of punishment and the desire of reward.” (See 
Crit. Diet., iv, 719, and v, 812.) Shaftesbury (Charact. i, 
pp. 18, 19, and hi, 315, 316) expressly affirms the re- 
straining power of tliis doctrine. Hume, (in his Essays, 
pp. 244, 245,) referring to the Epicurean philosophy, says : 
“ hi fact men do not reason after that mani-ker ; they draw 
many consequences from the belief of a Divine existence, 
and suppose the Deity will inflict punishment on vice, and be- 
stow rewards on virtue, beyond what appears in the ordina- 
ry course of nature. Whether this reasoning of theirs be just 
or not is no matter, its influence on their life and conduct 
must still he the same ; and those who attempt to disabuse 
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them of those prejudices maj, for aught I know, he good 
reasoiiers ; hut I cannot allow them to he good citizens and 
politidans, since they free men from one restraint upon 
their passions, and make the infringement of the laws of 
ectnity and society in one respect more easy and secure.” 

Bolinghroke makes substantially the same concession. 
He says i “ The doctrine of rewards and punishments in a 
future state has so great a tendency to enforce the civil 
laws, and to restrain the vices of men, that reason, which 
cannot decide for it on principles of natural theology, will 
not decide against it on principles of good policy.” (Works, 
iv, 227.) So also in vol, iii, 220: “The doctrine of future 
rewards and pimishnients, "which suppose the immortality 
of the soul, is no doubt a great restraint to men.” At the 
same time that he affirms all this, he caricatures and ridi- 
cules the Gospel account of the matter, I could add tlie tes- 
timony also of Lord Herhert, Chubb, and Blount to the same 
effect, if necessary, hut the foregoing is a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the cavils of the Annihilationists. And that maii- 
kind from the earliest ages entertained the belief of the per- 
petuity of future rewards and punishments, is sufficiently 
plain from the testimonies adduced in part i, chap, iil, 
above. Locke, who also believed in their perpetuity, says : 
“ The rewards and punishments of another life, which the 
Almighty has established as the enforcements of his law, 
are of wmght enough to determine the choice, against wliat- 
ever pleasure or pain this life can show.” See also Essay, 
B. ii, chap, xxviii, §§ 8, 12. 

The patristical view has been sufficiently presented in 
§ 40, and we shall conclude the chapter with the following 
quotation from Dr. Cheever’s review of the Life and W rit* 
higs of John Eostor, in the Biblical Repos, for Jan., 18-17 : 
“The truth of eternal retribution is a citadel defended })y 
many batteries. So fast as, to the vision of an enemy, one 
seems to he demolished, another rises. In the Scriptures, 
in human reason, from analogy, from the nature of things, 
from the character of God, from the character of man, the 
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cvifleiice is solemn and ovenvbclniing. You may play yoiir 
game of escape, if the laws of eA-idence be disregarded ; but 
with one who holds you to logical coueluslons, in every pos- 
silde move you are checkmated. Y(,ui cannot put tlio 
various doctrines of the Bible in any relative array but they 
lead to tills ; you cannot exclude this from any ptissible com* 
bination; and any one of the elements of the Scriptural 
problem given may lead you through the whole circle of 
truth. Given, the atonement, to find the character of man 
and its relation to the element of retribution; that would 
do it. Or, given, the character of man and the character of 
God, to find the element of retiibiition, that would do it. 
Or, given, the necessity of Divine grace to fit the soul for 
heaven, the atonement being the sole condition of that 
grace, to find the element of retribution ; that would do it. 
Or, given, the existence and agency of fallen spirits, to find 
mmih retribution; that would do it. Or, given, the bare 
offer of eternal life ; that would do it. Or, given, the be- 
nevolence of God, the axiom of the universe, God is love; 
that would do it. For all retribution is invested W’ith the 
atmosphere of love, and had not God been love, he might 
have let the guilty go unpunished. But justice only does 
the work of love, and love works by justice for the purity 
and blessedness of the universe. Where tIiou*e is sin, love 
without w’Tath, without retribution, would only be con- 
nivance with iniquity. There is no such thing as %vo w’^ith- 
oiit justice, or justice without penalty, or penalty without 
execution, or execution with end, so long as there is sin.” 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

FUTURE EETRIBUTIOK THEORIES 01^ U:j?IYERSAL- 

ISTS ANB BESTRUCTIOlSriSTS. 

§ 58. The Point to which the Discussion is hrought 

I HAVE now bnniglit this long and really laliorimis in- 
vestigation to the great point on which all the human 
interest pertaining to it is made by oiir opponents iT> re- 
volve, and I trust it is scarcely necessary to say with what 
deep and overwhelming feelings of solemnity I a]>proach it. 

With my natural sympathies on the side of the. creature, 
and conscious that throiigli my native depravity, as well as 
actual sin, I am unfitted, in the very nature of the case, to 
form an unprejudiced and unbiased a priori jiulgmcnt in 
matters wherein my own deepest interests are involved — 
matters too which intimately concern tlie infinite holiness, 
justice, truth, and goodness of the eternal God, and also the 
interests of the whole universe, so long as the throne of 
Deity shall endure — I cannot even venture to introduce my 
own speculations herein. All I propose to do therefore, 
and all that I can even hope to perform intelligently, is to 
employ the faculties which God lias given me in the en- 
de wor to understand the import of his message to man on 
the siibiect, as delivered in his written word, and as illus- 
by his worics of creation, providence, and grace. 

Through the gentlemanly attention of the Rev. Thomas 
Whitteiiiore, of Boston, Mass., I was enabled some years 
lince to collect a large number of the ablest and most ap- 
proved treatises of modern Universalist writers ; f<->r it was 
;hen my intention to furnish a very full and thorough 
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cusslon of tlie wliole subject of rctrilmtion. Mj 

studies, iiowever, were iiitei*nipted^ and my plans frustrated, 
and now, altboiigli itvcaniiot be even a <.)ii tlie. few 

pages of our voiiirne which remain to be occupied, it yet is 
necessary to consider the question in its relation both to 
llniversalism and Amiihilationism ; for though these may 
appear to some to present points of direct antagonism, 
every one acquainted with the history of the controversy 
in past ages knows that it is not so ; and that although the 
Restorationists and AnniMlatioiiists quote the same pas- 
ages, in innumerable instances, to support their views, and 
•of course draw diametrically opposite conclusions from 
the same words, yet the Restorationists have always kept 
the theory of destriictionism as a corps de reserre, in case 
they found themselves unable to be saved by their favorite 
doctrine. It is necessary therefore to take a little broader 
range in treating the subject than we should do if the works 
of our opponents evinced either consistency or precision of 
argument. I'he principles upon "vsdiich tiaq’ and the Uni- 
versa lists assail the doctrine of eternal retribution are the 
same, and this requires that an eye should be had to each 
ill the argument. 

I 50. False Issues pointed out and considered. 

Our argument hitherto has conducted ns to the conclu- 
sion that man is immortal, that his conscious existem^e 
is uninterrupted by death, and that he wiis originally placed 
by his Creator under the eternal and immutable principles 
of moral law, by which he was to be governed. It is more- 
over conceded by ourselves and our opponents, that ho 
freely and voluntarily violated the precepts of that law by 
disregarding an express jirohibition of Goef and that by 
doing ho incurred its penalty. It is in like manner mutii- 
rilly conceded that Christ Jesus came into ^'he world to pro- 
vide, through his labors and suilerings, away of deliverance 
for man fi*i>m the ultimate execution of that, penalty' upon 
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Mm, and tliat^ lie offers this Ms freely to all 

The/ question then arises : What shall be the final condition 
of those who, by rejecting this proffered intervention, (^Ylii(h 
rejection itself greatly enhances their guilt,) still remain 
under the penalty of the moral law 1 

1. This, I repeat it, is the only point now at issue; and 
the attempt to implicate that issue with other questions 
which have no real relation to it, so far as we are asneeinied, 
(a course pursued hy all our opponents perpetually,) will 
scarcely be regarded as either proper or honest by any 
serious inquirer after truth. What propriety is lltert*, for 
instance, in endeavoring to drag into the issue the rpirstion 
as to what will become of the nations to which the Gospel 
has not been promulgated'? since it is freely conceded by 
all that God will treat them in perfect consistency with his 
justice, goodness and truth ; and since the Ainilhilation- 
ists, moreover, are obliged to confess that they nuist eitlier 
suffer the penalty of the law and become aiuiibilatecl f>r 
else escape it and live forever. If they escape it, then tliey 
do so without formally accepting of the intcrveiitiuu of 
Christ ; but if they do not escape it, then wdiy pretend to 
object to our theology, that the same conclusion might be 
deduced from it'? All such issues therefore are to be 
thrown aside, as tending only to obscure the point really in 
cpiestion, since that point relates only to the final condition 
of those who reject the proffered salvation through Christ. 
Shall the]/ be restored through suffering, or be annihilated, 
or live forever in conscious misery? This question thor- 
oughly disposed of and settled, it will be time enough to go 
into inquiries as to wbat will become of others. And if 
our opponents have any real information to communicate 
on that subject, I, for one, will receive it thankfully ; Imt 
at ])rescnt it is not needed, since we have all the inforrna- 
ti<.)n that is required in order to settle the issue actually 
before us. 

2. There are other false issues which they endeavor to 
^aisc in connection with the question, and by which they 
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have sncoeeded in perplexing it to many niincls. For in- 
stance, they perpetually persist to reason from man to God, 
]:>y inferring that as a tender parent would not piinisli his 
children foi-ever, therefore God would surely never do so in 
respect to his creatures. This, however, cannot he urged 
hy the Anniliilationists without absurdity, since no tender 
parent would consent to annihilate his children forever, any 
more than he would consent to punish them forever, unless 
on the supposition that annihilation is a less fearful pun- 
ishment than to live forever in alienation from God, and suf- 
fering the consequences of sin, which, however many of 
them explicitly deny. But at all events, what is the amount 
of this foolish attempt to reason from man to God i If car- 
ried out it must lead to Atheism. Since God does many 
things which no tender parent would do, (for what parent 
would have drowned his children in a flood, or have burned 
tliera, as in Sodom and Gomorrah, or would destroy them hy 
pestilence, storm, and shipwreck ?) we must concltide, if this 
reasoning have any foundation, that God has less compas- 
sion than man, and is therefore, in reality, no God at all. 

3. Our opponents dwell upon the foct that some persons 
arc very much impressed with horror and anguish at the 
idea of eternal suffering. Mr. Hudson, for example, rings 
the changes ad nauseam on this point, and Dr. Chauncey 
declared that he could find no way in which to make it sit 
easy upon the mind; and we are informed also l)y Mr. 
Hudson (353-355) that the celebrated German scholars of 
the present time have abandoned the idea. These things 
are frequently urged, and have great weight with some; 
but admitting the whole of the representation, what d(.>es it 
amount to in respect to the real issue before us Nothing 
whatever, unless the |)nnciple be assumed that ^ve are not 
to believe any announcement of God to be true, winch some 
men are perplexed with, or hav’e a difliculty in receiving. 
Great and learned men have been puzzled and much per- 
plexed by the doctrines of the Trinity, Providence, Grace, 
Atonement, Incarnation, Resurrection, and cverj thing relat- 
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Ing to God’s adniimstratioii in tlie miseeii and eternal 
world ; and are we thence to conclude that nothing is to he 
oelieved by us in relation to these mattersi The idea is 
absurd. Why then endeavor to perplex the issue in this 
inanner The statement, however, in reference to the Ger- 
man theologians is false, (as the articles of faith adopted hy 
the Evangelical Alliance would of themselves evince,) and so 
for are they from having abandoned the idea, their renewed 
and thorough iiivestigation of the subject has only eonfinned 
them more fully in. its truth. 

4. Another matter which these men perpetually endeavor 
to drag into the discussion is stated by them in the often 
repeated assertion, that, according to the views which we in- 
culcate, the greater part of mankind must perish forever. 
But if such a thing could be justly and logically inferred 
from the theological system which we adopt, what would it 
have to do with the plain simple question as to the final 
condition of those who voluntarily reject the Gospel oiIe,r of 
salvation ? This question is to be settled by an appeal to 
the word of God, and not to any theological system. Why- 
then attempt to drag any such system into the issue 1 Sup 
2 :)Ose that as systeyns they are all rejected, this question 
would still remain to be settled on its own intrinsic merits. 
I would remark however that the assertion on which this 
cavil is based is false. Our theologians do not teach that 
the great majority of mankind will perish forever. The 
constant statement of our best divines is that the number of 
the lost will bear no more proportion to that of the saved, 
when the final judgment shall forever settle the destinies of 
our race, than the convicts in a prison bear to all the inhab- 
itants of the state. 

5. Others make equally preposterous attempts to intro- 
duce into this issue their unfounded theories as to the firnii 
cause of God in creation. But what do they know of that 
iiual cause, exce])t so ilir as God himself has seen proper to 
reveal it 1 Dr. T. Southwood Smith and Petitpierre assiuoe, 
for example, that God, being benevolent, could have had no 
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other o'hjcet than the lia-ppmess of eveiy one of his ereatiires, 
luid theriee infer that all men shall be But 

■where in tlie, w'holc Bible do we find that God’s onlw design 
oi- objeet in creation thus terminates upon the creature 1 
The redeemed in heaven and all the angelic host sing, Thou 
ai't worthy, 0 Lord, to receive glory, and honor, and power, 
fo/' thou hast created all iJiings^ and for tkij ■pleasiire^ they 
<*n\ and -were created^ Rev. iv, 11.'^ The testimony of the 
whi)le Scripture is uniform on the subject, and directly in 
coiiHict with the foregoing assumption. ‘vThe Lor^^^ hath 
cr^^‘lted all things for himself.” Prov. xvi, 4. “All things 
were created by him and for him.” Col. i, xvi. See also 
lieh, ii, 10 ; Rom. xi, SO. And in the same rnanner he de- 
elai‘es himself to be the end Of his works. “ I urn the Alpha 
and tlio Gmega, the Beginning and the Ending,” etc. Rev. 
i. 8, 11, 17, and xxii, IS, with Isa. xliv, 0, and xlviii, 12. 
And that he eoi'istantly makes himself Ills end in iiis provi- 
deiititd government and dispensations is plain iVom such 
passages as Isa, xlvii, 11 : “If or my own sake, even for my 
own sake, will 1 do it,” Isa. xliii, 7 : “For my glory I 
have formed him.” See also Isa. xlix, 8; lx, 21; Ixi, 3; 
Eph. i, 5. And that it is not for the sake of man, Imt “ Or 
his own sake,” that he extends mercy to them. (Ezek. xxxvi, 
22, 82.) And hence mankind are recjuired to glority him 
as the great end of their creation. (2 Tiiess. i, 10-12; Phil, 
i, 10, n ; ii, 11 ; Matt. V. IG; 1 Pet. ii, 12; 1 Cor. vi, 20; 
X, 80.) And Jesus likewise sought the glory of God as his 
highest end. (John vil, 18, and xii, 27, 28. See Edwards 
on the Last End of God in Creation, for an admirable view 
of this whole subject.) 

Such is God’s own testimony on the subject, and what right 

Trofespor Stiuirt translates tbo pas.sa,ge tluis : ‘‘ For tliou ha^t created 
all thing^s^ and hj thy will they ca7ne into evidence and were cixalulF 
inakiiif? it a mere inane ^petition. And, unsupported I\v any untlanity 
viiatever, he arbitrarily assumes, sense,’’ wiiicn he had 
net the shadow of a rii^ht to do, and thus most nuexe‘,^etieally etoifonuds 
fhd before the accusative, with dm before the j^cintive. .V more uiieulicd 
for aiid imsupported eritieism never proceeded from flis }von. 
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1ms any pres iiiTiptiioiis mortal to assume, as these m.en do, 
that the contrary is the iiict l But gross as is such imper- 
tineiice, it sinks into insignificance, compared with the pre- 
suniptioii which would lead the sinner to hazard his eternal 
well-being upon such an idle dream ! That God’s object in 
creation was both wise and benevolent no one will question. 
But how can it be inferred from this that it so terminates 
upon rebellious and sinful creatures as to lead him, for their 
sakes, to set aside his law by abrogating its penalty, and thus 
render all his admonitions and threatenings a ihrce '? Is sucli 
an unfounded assumption sufficient to justify a rejection of 
God’s own. statements on the subject? If not, then the ques** 
tion still returns, What has he said shall he the final con- 
dition. of tlie lost? For whatever he has said on the sulject 
lie will accomplish ; and whatever that may be, it is certa'iri 
to be ])erfectly consistent with infinite benevolence and trutli, 
whether we, in this stage of our existence, can see it to be so 
or not. 

The following illustration, for which I am indebted to 
Saiiriii, is in point here, and Avill set this whole matter in its 
true light. Suppose that previous to the creation of man 
God had communicated to certain holy intelligences his in- 
teiition of calling our -world into being, and that thereupon 
several of them had begun to speculate upon what kind of 
world it would be; what may we suppose (for the sup- 
position is perfectly proper) xvould have been the views 
entertained by such beings on the subject, who kriew^ God to 
bo perfectly holy, wise, and almighty ? But suppose that 
one of the number, during the deliberation, should have ad- 
vanced, as probable, the idea that the world which was to be 
created sliould prove to be a universe of sin, disease, misery^ 
and death ; him may we suppose that sucli a theory 
would have been regarded by them? May we not well ecm- 
chicle that it ’would have been at once pronounced to he. in- 
finiuay absurd and preposterous? And on the supposition 
that our opponents themselves could have formed a [iart of 
that assembly, and before experience had made them ac- 
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quaiiited with the facts, would oot tliey, in all pmbabilltj, have 
been the loudest in deiiomickig the idea as not only absurd, but 
even allied to blasphemy 1 Such would doiilAless have been 
their own feelings, and the feelings of the whole assembly; 
and yet how wide of the truth would such conciiisions have 
heen ? For we find that, in the inscrutable coimsels of a 
wise, holy, and righteous God, just such a world has been 
brought into being. And if present sin and misery are not 
incompatible with infinite goodness and beiievolence, how 
audacious is the assumption that there ever will arrive a 
period when they shall become incompatible therewith 1 If 
their introduction and existence now are consistent with a 
perfectly wise and holy administration, who has iatlionied 
the counsels of the Eternal sufficiently to warrant the asser- 
tion that they will not continue to be consistent there\vith ‘I 
And what impertinence is it to make such an assertion with- 
out the slightest knowledge whatever of the matter ? 

6. Of tiie same character is that kindred assiimptioii, that 
moral evil is the positive appointment of* God as a necessary 
means for promoting the greatest ultimate good of all his 
creatures. There is not the slightest proof to sustain such a 
hypothesis, and it is a puerile attempt to evade the true issue 
before us, since the only way in which we can possibly know 
anything of God’s design in permitting the existence of evil, 
and of its ultimate results upon the creature, is from what 
he himself has announced respecting it. The question then 
returns, What has he said on the subject ? And then, as to 
this hypothesis itself, it is directly contrary to all the Scrip- 
ture representations of the manner in which God regards sm 
and treats the sinner. It makes God himself the author of 
sin, and man a mere machine, since he can feel and act only 
as the Sovereign of the world efficiently appoints. It utterly 
destroys conscience, and excludes all remorse for sin; anni- 
hilates the distinction between right and wrong, or moral 
good and evil, and turns the threatenings and admonitions 
of God into idle words. Ail these things can be easily de- 
monstrated whenever occasion may require. 
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7., How iBipertinent then is it for Eev. Messrs. 'Wliatelj, , 
Dobiiey, Hudson, Ham, etc., to pretend to-' feel so very aiix- 
ions about the character of God, lest it should suBer in the 
estimation of. themselves and others, and on this gromid 'to 
presume to modify his own awfully solemn teachings re- 
specting those matters which pertain to our best and eternal 
interests. W ell may such tamperers with eternal truth ex- 
pect to hear him demand of them, ‘‘ Who hath required this 
at your hand f’ We commend to their so]>er and serious 
consideration the remark of Beza: “We cannot speak im- 
properly of God, while we speak of him as he speaks of him- 
self.” Qui sequitur JDewn, emendate sane loquitirr. And 
that also of the wise and judicious Hooker: “ Whatemr is 
spohen of Gof or things pertaining to God^ otherwise than 
as the truth iSy though it seem an hono7\ it is an injury 

I 60. The At07ieme7it cannot benefit the Lost Tlmr 
Mesurrection, 

What, then, shall be the final condition of the lost? In 
answering this awfully solemn and momentous inquiry I re- 
: mark 

1. It is obvious that the atonement oaimot help them. 
Our blessed Mediator, tlmough his labors and sufierings, 
opened the way for our return to the favor of God, and thei’o 
is no other way by which man can be recovered from sin to 
holiness. He, moreover, has offered his intervention to all, 
and announces his willingness to save to the uttermost all 
who come unto God hy him. But this offer is voluntarily 
rejected by those to whom the question in isvsue pertains ; 
and that rejeetion is of course a voluntary renunciation on 
their part of all the proffered blessings' of redeeming love. 
How then can they be benefited and saved by that which is 
left to their own choice, and which they freely refuse ? It 
is obvious, therefore, that as tlie acceptance of the offer must 
bring salvation, so its rejection must preclude the possibility 
of being thus saved, since the effects of such refusal must 
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i^ecessarily bo as clireefc, and marked, and iasting as those 
resulting lunn the aeceptaiiee of the offer. The atonement, 
therefore, cannot save those who reject it, and they must 
consequently roinain under the penalty of the law forever. 
And in exact accordance with this we find it stated that 
Christ, when all his enemies are prostrate and overthrown, 
resigns the mediatorial Idngdoiii which he had received, 
tlius leaving those enemies to the unending consequences of 
tlieir iinpeniteiice and guilt. (1 Cor. xv, 24-28.) 

The attempt of Universalists to extend the efficacy of the 
atonement over the wffioie human race, irrespective of man’s 
treatment of the offered salvation, and w'hether lie repent 
and accept it or not, is in every view’’ absurd, as is shown in 
sect. 59 ; and then further, to pretend to offer to man’s free 
acceptance or rejection wdiat he fimsf, at all events accept, 
whether he will or not, is to charge God foollshlj. It makes 
the atonement also a nullity ; since, as is perfectly obvious, 
if God could thus save men w'ithout repentance, he could 
save them without an atonement. 

2. In reference to the question, What h their connection 
with the resurrection.^ Do tliey^ or do they 'not arise from 
the dead? I remark, 

(L) That the views of a few of our opponente on this 
matter, as may be seen from section 5, sub-sections 5 and 6, 
are somewduit undecided ; so also is Mr. Hudson, in bis book, 
pp. 263, 264, 299-308, 399, 400. The majority, how'cver, 
©mpbatically affirm that the wicked shall arise ; and tliat 
this is the truth is plain from many express declarations of 
. Scripture: Danj^xiij^2.; .x, 28 Mark ix, 

42-50; John v, 28, 29; Acts xxiv,^ 14, 15;^ 1 Cor. v, 10, 
‘ and a multitude of other places. And the severance of 
soul and body being no part of the proper penalty of the 
law, they must of course be reunited liody and soul in order 
fully to endure that penalty. See section 45, above. 

(2.) The idea of their being thus raised merely to be an- 
nihilated over again, is not only contrary to the whole Scrip- 
ture repriiseiitation, but one of the most repulsive ideas that 
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can be conceived by the human mind, (See sect. 10, sub- 
sect. 3.) Without the clearest inspired affirmation of its truth 
it should not be entertained for a moment; and much more 
should it be utterly repudiated, ^vhen it is based, as it truly 
is, upon a mere idle assumption. But as the question 
whether the wicked are to be annihilated is brought forward 
irrespective of the question as to their resurrection, we sliail 
give it a thorough consideration in the sequel, 

§ 61. The Punhhment of the Lost is not disciplinary, 

1. That it is not, according to the annihilation theory, is 
admitted by all its advocates. They who admit the resui‘- 
rection of the wicked, admit that the process of anniliilalion 
may continue amid the most unutterable torments il>r a vast 
and indefinite period, initil it is consummated. Of course, 
therefore, there can bo nothing disciplinary therein, and it 
is simply retributory. 

2. That the sufierings of the wicked during the interval 
between death and the resurrection are not disciplinary, is 
sufficiently apparent from the considerations presented in 
sect. 48, sub-sect. 4, and this point needs not to he further 
dwelt upon. 

§ 62. The Restoration Theory inconsistent with Scripture 
and Reason, 

That the sufferings of the wicked subsequent to the resur- 
rection are not disciplinary is evident from many considera- 
tions : 

1. The presumption (asserted by the Eestoratioijists) that 
it may be, is fairly disposed of by the undoubted fact that 
the punishments inflicted by the government of God in this 
vrorld are not necessarily of that character, but often arc, in 
disputably, the very reverse. In order to place this beyond 
cavil, it is only^ necessary to refer to the Deluge, tiie destnie- 
tiun of Sodom and Gomorrah, the case of Pharaoh, of Nadab 
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aiKl AUiki, of Acimii and the honse of Eli, of Saul, etc. 
There is, therefore, no correct imnciple upon it may 

be presumecl that the punisliments infiieted in the world to 
come are of an opposite elmracter. 

2. If future punishment be reformatory and purifying, it 
must lead its subjects to repentance through suffering. This, 
in relation to moral agents, implies, of course, a state of 
trial and probation; for a state of discipline which is not of 
that character is an absurdity. They must, therefore, be in 
the possession of all the freedom necessary to constitute 
them moral agents, for to deprive them of this would be to 
make tliem render a forced or compulsory obedience, which, 
in such a matter, is really no obedience at all ; and a com- 
pulsory purification, therefore, would be no piirifieatioii in 
the true sense of the word. But if they possess their free- 
dom, how is it to be presumed that this asserted discipline 
will prove eftectual ? If, after all the torments employed 
to bring them to repentance, their obedience and reformation 
still remain a contingent event, how is any one to know that 
their purification will certainly follow ? It is a mere assump- 
tion, and to base upon it ceriaintij of knowledge is there- 
fore ridiculous. 

3, Then, further, it is conceded by the Restorationists that 
this discipline must continue during a longer or shorter 
period, according as the moral state of the wicked may re- 
quire; and that though it is natural to suppose it must 
necessarily require a longer time to reclaim the most 
hardened and obdurate than it would those of a less degree 
of wickedness, yet the torment shall in no case continue 
longer than is necessary to secure its end, whicli is the re- 
pentance and reformation of the sinner ; and any farther in- 
fliction would bo inconsistent with that end, and therefore 
not to he supposed. These things being so, it is plain that 
during the infliction of these, torments, the offer or prornlso 
is constantly held forth to the sinner, that if he will f>nly 
repent and reform his sufferings shall cease. Now the very 
presentation of this offer to them shows that they retain tho 
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liberty either to accept or refiise it; and we are assured, 
moreover, by the Kestoationists, that many will continue 
to refuse it for a long time, and so be in continiial torments 
for ages of ages. But here the question occurs. Is their 
resistance to this discipline sinful, or is it not ? Is their 
continued refusal to yield and repent wrong or right ? No 
one will contend that it is right ; for it would be obviously 
%vrong, in the same sense that the sinner’s a*esistance in this 
world is wrong, and sinful, and wicked, as God has declared 
it to be. If then it is wrong, it of course cannot go uii 
punished ; so that if the I'efusal to repent during some fifty 
or sixty years in this world may require a discipline of 
millions of ages, as some of them say, how long a discipline 
would a refusal continued through a million of years or 
ages require? And then, as Edwards remarks, (vii, 382,) 
it is plain that by persisting in impenitence and stulibom- 
ness, wickedness in the heart will be vastly established and 
increased; for it may be laid down as an axiom, that the 
longer men continue willfully in the perpetration of wicked- 
ness, the more is the habit of sin established and the more 
wdll the heart become hardened in it. So that after the 
lost have continued thus in sin and rebellion for ages of 
ages, and have arrived to that desperate hardness of heart 
and strength of habitual w^ickedness wdiich must ensue, they 
will be, as respects every moral aspect of their case, in an 
iiifuiitely w'orse and more hopeless condition than when at 
lirst cast into hell. And if in that state the torment; 
should be lengthened out indefinitely, they must still con- 
tinue to sin, and of course all hope of repentance and re- 
form becomes simply an absurdity. But then we are not 
left to metaphysical reasoning on the subject ; for a state of 
jirobation after the close of the present life is plainly con- 
trary to the wiiole Bible. See, for example, Gen. vi, 0; 
Eecies. ix, 10; Matt, xii, 31, 32; Luke vi, 24 ; xvi, 25-31 ; 
John ix, 4; Ileb. vi, 4-0. 

4. That it is not disciplinary is further evident from the 
fact that such an idea must necessarily compel the belief 
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that the. curse or penalty of the law is the greatest po.ssi]}]e 
blessing whieb can be possessed by the sinner, which wuulc 
bo veiy al).surdeven to imagine. Ghrist failed to save them 
by his Gospel, and thus they were brought into a feartui 
state of wickedness and danger; but they are now taken 
and put into the midst of hell-fire, according to the threaten- 
ing against rejecters of the (Srospel ; and this fire does thv 
them what Christ could not do—it raises them to heaven 
and the joys of eternal life. Hell-fire, therefore, is to such 
persons, according to this priueipie, a greater blessing than 
Christ, and the penalty of the law more precious to them 
than the promise of mercy; for the promise tailed, but the 
penalty was effectual. Now such persons could never unite 
with the l)lood- washed throng, and sing praises to Hirii who 
washed and redeemed them in his own blood; the effects 
of their praise and laudation must bo hell-fire, and the curse 
of tlie law ; and how perfectly preposterous this would be, 
every one can si'e for himself. 

5. The very same conclusion is arrived at in anntber w*ay ; 
for it is plain that future punishment is either the iiillictlon 
of the threatened curse or penalty of the law upon sinners, 
or it is not'. If it is not the curse of the law against sin- 
ners, then what is It? and when and wdn;re is tliat curse 
inflicted ? and on what ground ? It is, however, admitted 
to l)e the curse by all who hold the doctrine of future pun- 
ishment. But if it be the curse of the law, and yet dis- 
ciplinary, that is, designed to load sinners to repentance ami 
salvation, then the curse of the law is the greatest of all 
blessings, and, as above remarked, a greater Idessing than 
Qirist ; so that those wdio are thus disciplined Into repent- 
ance and heaven, are not saved by the atonement of Ghrist, 
unless it be supposed that he died to procure the exeentiou 
of the curse, instead of removing it from our race. This 
inference is logical and direct ; and according to this view, 
therefore, the Qurse of the law is the greatest blessing that 
a sinner can receive. And how great the powam of such a 
floctrine is to re-strain or encourage sin, the reader will decide 
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6. It is o])Tious, moreover, that according to this view 
salvation does not consist in foi^giveness through mercy, 
or in being saved from anything, strictly speaking, but 
simply ill doing justice to the sinner. He is' made to eat 
the. fruit of his o^yn doings, and so soon as he has eaten 
it, he is thoroughly and eternally cured. Now this of 
course turns into nonsense all that the Bible says of sinners 
being saved by mercy, grace, etc. 

7. That future punishment is not disciplinary or reform- 
atory, is plain from all those passages which speak of its 
retriliutory nature. Such, for instance, as Deut. xxxii, 41 : 

I will render vengeance to my enemies, and will rewanl 
them that hate me.” Rom. iii, 5 : Is God unrighteous, 
who taketh vengeanceJ^^ Rom. xii, 10 : Vengemnr is 
mine *, 1 will repay.” 2 Thess. i, 8: “In flaming fire Inking 
vcnffcance on them,” Jude 7 : “ Suffering tlic vengeance of 
eternal fire.” Heb. x, 27 : “A certain fearful looking f >r 
ol‘ judgment, and jier^j mdignatlon^ wdiieh shall devour the 
adversaries.” See also Rev. xiv, 10. I include purjxiscly 
here passages which refer also to God’s administratimi in 
the present world *, since, if in this probationary state of 
mercy vengeance often overtakes the sinner, and a retribu- 
tion which it is impossible to regard as reformatory, what 
may the sinner not look for in the wmrld to come % 

8. Our opponents endeavor to perplex this point by con- 

founding the retributions w’-hich overtake the sinner hero, 
with the chastisement suffered by the righteous. TIutc is 
no sense in this, however, as a comparison of the language 
referring to tlie two will at once show. God addresses men 
in such language as the fdlowing : “The curse of the Lord 
Is in the house of the wicked, but he blesseth the habitation 
of the just.” Prov. iii, 33. “Behold I set before you ibis 
day a lilcssing and a ciirse, A blessing if ye will oh<*y,” 
etc. Dent, xi, 20-29. “Thou hast rebuked the proml, that 
arc acenrsed.^^ Psa, cxix, 21. “ Their portion is enrsed in 

the earth.” Job xxiv, 18. “They that be enrsed of him 
shall bo cut off.” Psa, xxxvii, 22, Also Jer. xi, 3 ; xvii, 5, 
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etc. And in the New Testament they are spoken of as “ cursed 
childreu,'^^ 2 Pet. ; ii, 14. Now even allowing, all these ex- 
pressions to refer to men in this life, it is plain that some 
here arc cursed of God, And a curse is certainly a punish- 
ment which does not promote the good of the subject. (See 
Edwards against Chaimcey, pp. 76, TT.) But on the con- 
trary the cliastisements of the true child of God are all said 
to be ill love : ‘‘ Whom the Lord lovetli he chastenetli, and 
sconrgeth every son whom he receiveth.” If ye be with- 
out chastisement whereof all are partakers, then are ye bas- 
tards and not sons.” Heb. xii, 5, 11. ‘‘For unto you it is 
given in the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but 
also to suffer fer his sake.” Phil, i, 29. See also Psa. 
Ixxxix, SO-34 ; ciii, 13, 14; exvi, 15. There is as miich 
difference, therefore, between the two as between a curse 
and a blessing; for to the one the infliction is m vengemice^ 
furg^ wrgth^ and fiery indignation.^ while to the other it is 
in conipassion.) tenderness, and love. To pretend, therefore, 
that these things are similar, and of the same import, is 
gross ignorance. 

9. The idea which underlies all such representations is 
contained in the often repeated statement, that sin is only 
the necessary means by which God purifies a moral universe* 
It is repeated by T. Soiithwood Smith, and the Restoration- 
ists generally ; but to me it seems that the mind of man 
could not conceive a more preposterous idea,. What puri- 
fication did the moral universe need before sin entered it? 
Of course it needed none. How then could it be purified 
by the admission of sin ? Could the pure sweet waters of a 
beautiful pellucid lake be purified by turning into it a turbid 
stream redolent with the foul washings of kennels and 
sewers? But even should we grant the assumption, our 
adversaries would gain nothing to their argument, since a 
continuance of the same means which were thus originally 
necessary in order to purify the universe, may be likewise 
necessary in order to keep it pure. 
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§ 63. ’Subject continued — Miture Punkhment eterrud. 

That the sutleriiigs of the lost are not disciplinary and 
ixTonnatoiy is llnTh evident from the tact that they arc 
plainly declared to be eternal.‘^ I merely refer to the tact he re 
in a general way, and as it relates simply to the issue with the 
Eestorationists. It will be necessarydtowevei', in the scqxiel, 
to consider it in its relation to the stand-point assumed by 
the Annihilationists. 

L That the future punishment of the sinner will be end- 
less is clearly implied by innumerable declarations of the 
Scriptures. Tor example, it is distinctly stated that no 
mercy shall be extended to them in hell, -which is obvious, 
moreover, also from the fact fully proved above, that their 
punishment is not reformatory^ Now that strict justice 
will be awarded to the impenitent in hell, is clear from such 
passages as Job xxxiv, 2; Psa. Ixxii, 12; Jer. xvii, 10; 
xxxii, 17 ; Matt, v, 25, 26 ; xvi, 27 ; Rorn. ii, 6 ; 2 Cor. v, 
10; Jas. ii, 13; Rev. xiv, 10; xxii, 12; and if God, even 
in this world, where mercy is displayed, often visits with 
retributory justice, much more will he in the world where 
mercy ceases to be offered. The same is likewise implied 
by the existence and misery of Satan, who is never to be 
restored. Toward him and his angels the -word of God 
holds out no hope, but plainly the reverse. (lieb. ii, 14-16.) 
Dr. Chaimcey (p. 225) assumes, directly in the face of the 
plainest statements to the contrary, (Matt, xxv, 41 ; Rev. 
XX, 10,) that they wall be annihilated; but such assumptions 
are unworthy^ of notice. 

2. The same words, as Mosheim remarks, (Gedanken, 
sect. 3, sub-sect. 2,) are employed by the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and in the same latitude of import, to describe tlic 
eternal siiifcrings of the damned, as are used to describe the 

*On tnis whole siibjeet let the reader' consult' the “ Observations” of 
Frcsideiit Edwards in vol. vii, ot* his works, and the reply of the yomi^^er 
l^dwards to Dr, Olianneey, Also the Gedanken of Mosheim upon the 
doctrine of Future Punishment. 
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eternal blessedness of the righteous. In Matt, xxv, 46, foi 
insttaice, the same term is applied to both. So 

also arc the words triinshited for ever ami ever; for sip rovg 
alwvag T(bv alwiw, and (and mean 

an endless duration. This phrase is employed eighteen 
b' times ill the New Testament, and in fifteen of these it is 
used to designate the contimianee and perpetuity of the 
glory, perfections, government, and praises of God. In 
these instances the import of the phrase cannot be cpies 
tioned. As to the other three, in one of them it is said of 
the devil, the beast, and the false prophet, that they should be 
tormented day and night, “forever and ever,” In the sec- 
ond, it is said of the impemtent, that the smoke of their 
torment ascendeth for ever and ever^ and in the other in- 
stance it is said of the righteous that they shall reign for 
ever and ever* 

The objection which all our adversaries so insist upon, 
and which Messrs. Le Cl ere, Chauneey, Kneeland, and 
others now bring forward with such pedantic display, that 
the idea of time is contained in all these terms, and there- 
fore, however long a period we may suppose to be designa- 
ted, it must come to an end, is not evincive of a reflection 
much more profound than their objections usually exhibit; 
since, if the fact that the idea of tbne^ or temporal dm'ation 
being contained in them, proves that the thing referred to 
must have an end, then of course the liappiness of the right- 
eous must have an end, and so must the glory, and praises, 
and government of God. But the pedantic utterance itself 
however, is set in its true light in the following passage from 
Noah Webster: “It will be easily seen that as the Iuiituu! 
mind cannot comprehend eternity in duration any more than 
it can infinite space, no word which men could form would 
express the whole idea. All that men can do, in this ease, 
is to express their ideas by a word of indefinite meaning ; 
and what better mode can men take to convey their limited 
ideas of what is unlimited^ than to use a word which ex 
presses enlargement or extension ? Eternity, then, is unlim 
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ited extent in duration; and that the Greek word above meii- 
tioiied is often used in that sense, is a iiict wihch no 

critic can disprove, and no rational critic can deny,’’ 

3. Future punishment is positively affirmed to be eiid- 
less. Psa. xvii, 14;' Matt vi, 15; xii, 31, 32; Mark lii, 10; 
Luke xii, 10; xviii, 8 ; xxiii, 34 ; xxvi, 24; Mark 
xiv, 21; Mark ix, 43-49; Luke vi, 24; xvi, 25, 26; 
John iii, 36 ; 2 Thess. i, T-9 ; Heh. vi, 4-6 ; x, 26, 27 ; 
2 Pet, ii, 17 ; 1 John v, 16 ; Jude 13; Rev. xiv, 10, 11, 
and in many other places. Such language, too, as the 
following cannot possibly convey any other idea; and it 
is impossible to conceive that it should be employed if 
the damned, after many ages, are to be received into an 
eternity of bliss : ‘‘Woe to you that are rich, for you have 
received your coneolatmiP^ An expression which, if its im- 
port could be regarded as at all doubtful, is fully explained 
by such language as the following : “ Thou in thy life time 
receivedst thy good thing sf “ Men of the world, w/io 
their portion in this lifeP Luke vi, 24 ; xvi, 25 ; Psa. 
xvii, 14. No language can possible express the idea of an 
endless deprivation of bliss if this do not, and consequcutly 
it asserts that the punishment of the wicked shall be eternal. 

4. The same may be said also of Mark xiv, 21 : “ Woe to 
that man by whom the Son of man is betrayed. Good were it 
for that man if he had never been hornT The impossi- 
bility of reconciling these words with the idea that this 
man, after he had suffered any supposablc length of time, 
should enjoy a wdiole eternity of bliss, is too apparent to re- 
quire remark. (See also John xvii, 12.) And hence Judas 
was never to obtain such happiness. The rernarlc that iho 
expression is a proverb, is idle, as regards this issue. Supjx >se 
it were, and does this show that it may not have been lii cn* 
ally applied to Judas by our Lord] Is language emplovid 
in proverbs never employed in its literal import? Are 
proverbs, in the necessity of the case, literally inapplicul>le 
to the subject concerning which they are spoken ? But theri 
* Cliristittii Spectator for 1836, p. 818. 
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tlicre is not the sligHtest eYicIence that Christ used the ex- 
pression as a proverb. All that Dr. A. Chirke, or any one 
else, has attempted to Inang with such parade lu support 
of the assertion, will, if conceded to be aeciimtely presented, 
only go to show that the phrase had passed into a proverb 
some two or three centuries after the death of Christ, a time 
of sufficient length to turn consecutively any twenty expres- 
sions originally of an aphoristic form from their literal 
usage into proverbial. The exception therefore is nothing 
to the purpose. 

5. The same truth is appax^ent, likewise, from siieli ex- 

pressions as that of John the Baptist: “He that believetli 
not the. Son shall not see John iii, 36. The w'ord 

li^e in the Bible has twm meanings: 1. Merc existence; 
and 2. Eternal happiness. (See sect. 27, sub-sect. 2.) Tlio 
first sense cannot, of course, be its meaning here, as the 
persons referred to do or shall possess existence, so that 
here it can onh^ refer to future and eternal happiness. And 
it is impossible, therefoi'c, to express in stronger terins the 
doctrine that the wicked arc not to be restored to the pos- 
session of eternal life, how^ever long their suirerings may be 
supposed to continue. 

6. And, finally, the same truth is evident from the repre- 

sentations constantly made in the Scriptures respecting the 
manner in which God regards and treats the persistently 
impenitent. They arc lost^ rejected^ cast away^ perish^ de- 
stroyed^ etc. “ Gathered the good into vessels, but cast the 
had awayP Matt, xiii, 48. “ They shall utterly perish in 

t.heir own eoiwuptioii.” 2 Pet. ii, 13, “But xve are not 
of them that di'aw back unto perdition^ but of them that be* 
lieve unto the saving qf the souV' Heb. x, 39. “ Tiie da j 

of judgment, and perdition of ungodly men.” 2 Pet. iii, 7. 
“ Fear him w'ho is able to destroy both soul and body in heJiy 
Matt. X, 28. “Who shall be pimished with everlasting 
destruction from the presence of the Lord.” 2 Thess. i, i). 
Now" if the damned were under only a salutary discipline, 

, such language could no more be applied to their state than 
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it could to tliat of Christians who are under such discipline 
in the present life ; and they are equally removed from that 
state or condition to which such terms as destruction^ lost- 
perish^ etc., are applicable in the strict and proper souse in 
which they are employed in the foregoing passages. Hence 
in no proper sense can they he regarded as lost^ cast away^ 
rejected^ destroyed^ on the supposition that they are merely 
being trained for the bliss of heaven, through the reforma- 
tory and salutary disciplirie'^^ hell. The application of 
these terms, therefore, in this their strict and literal sense, to 
their state, evinces that they are under no such discipline, 
but that their sufferings are rctributory and their condition 
hnah 
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CHAPTER V. 

AjS^NIHILATIO]!^ is HOT THE PUKISHMEHT OF THE 
WICKED. 

§ 64. Fosition of tKe Annikilatmmts stated and dis- 
proved. 

All our opponents wtio are not Universalists maintain, 
and, as the reader has doubtless observed, greatly insist, 
that the wicked are to be annihilated, and that this is an 
eternal punishment. But that this is not to be their punish- 
ment is evident from the whole word of God. And, 

1. Annihilation is not the penalty of the law. It is no- 
where said to be such ; and to take it for granted, as is done 
by D. 271, 272, and others, is inadmissible and absurd. 

It is asserted with one voice by our opponents that man 
has no actual title to immortality or endless existence. 
They affirm that by Christ alone, man, since the fall, has been 
placed in circumstances in which it is at all attainable; and 
that this is the only foundation upon which he can become 
capable of immortality. They maintain, further, that he 
was originally created mortal. How, then, can the Law 
threaten that if he sin he shall be mortal, and be deprived 
of that which does not in any way belong to him 1 Accord 
ing to their doctrine it belongs to man no more than to 
beasts, naturally, and yet they do not hold that beasts are 
sinners, and that when they die they are punished everlast- 
ingly, and suffer the penalty of the law. They are obliged 
to hold, moreover, that even had our first parents persisted 
in their integrity, and not sinned, as they were ereateil nioi*- 
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tal, God could have left them to the natural course of things 
Avithout doing them auj injustice, or depriving them of imy 
native right whatever. They had no claim upon God fur a 
continuance of life l3eyond the supposed period ; and there 
could be no injustice therefore in not granting It, and in 
permitting them to pass into nothingness. An iunoccait 
being, therefore, according to this view, may suffer annihila- 
tion without the slightest injustice; and if so, annihilation is, 
strictly speaking, no punishment at all, and therefore cannot 
be the penalty of the law. 

The theology of our opponents on this point is more, re- 
markable than theological. At one time they claim that aii- 
iiihilation is the severest and most terrible of all piinish- 
rnents, worse even than eternal suffering; and then again, 
in their expositions of texts, they inake out that it ivS no 
pumsliment to suffer it between death and the resnrre.(‘tiun, 
l:)ut really Now if it be no punishment in sindi a 

case, how can it be in any other ease l A\^ill a man who is 
annihilated forever /eef it more than one who is anni]filatr<l 
only for a few thousand years ? And do the wicked who 
are aunilulated l)etweoii death and the resurrection f'cl it 
more than the righteous who are also then annihilated ? 
And if the annihilation of the righteous during this interval 
is not the penalty of the law, how can the annihilation of 
the wicked bo? 

It cannot, therefore, be the penalty of the law, even on 
their own principles, because it is inflicted upon the rigbterms, 
and may w’-ithout injustice be inflicted upon the innoct^nt, and 
all wdio have no claim to continued existence. A pmdsb- 
ment is an actual evil brought upon any one as a tc^stimon}^ 
that his conduct is disapproved; but the non-granting of a 
favor to wdiich there is no title is no testimony of disap- 
proval and displeasure, though the refusal of prom hed 
favor may be, for pn,)niise bestows a title to it, which is not 
the fact in the case supposed. To confound, therefore, the 

* G. 40; S., App. 0, 21, 22; IL 2, pp. OS, 7S ; A. 90, etc. ; E. ISG, lar • 
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Don-hestowmont of a positive aniJ iiiiraented fa vor, or booii^ 
with the execution of the fearful and threatened penalty of 
the Divine law, is absurd, unless it can be su]>posed that a 
right may both exist and not exist at the same time. 

2. It is plain also that it cannot be the penalty, since, ac- 
cording to our opponents, it Js really and fully executed 
twice: first, at death, and then after the resurrection. 
And here 1 may remark that it would be well if our op- 
ponents would favor us with some explanation in regard 
to their notion of the resurrection of. the wicked, it is 
cither an act of grace or of penalty. It cannot be on their 
principles an act of penalty, siiice while dead the wicked 
already are fully, and as niucli as they ever can be, under the 
penalty. Nor can it be of grace, for it is no grace to give 
a creature life merely for the purpose of torturing him to 
death. 

S. Why, then, should the wicked he annihilated'? The 
views of our opponents are greatly inconsistent and contra- 
dictory here. They say, first, that it is the just desert of 
their sins, and that God has threatened it, and n ill ])0 sure 
to execute it. And at the same time they say that it would 
be more in accordance with infinite goodness and compassion 
to do this, rather than to preserve the wicked in existence 
forever in misery ; that is, it would he more in a<.‘Cordance 
With goodness to deliver them thus from the just conse- 
quences of their sin. But it is proper to ask hei*e. Would 
this be an act of mercy, or of justice? for it can liardly bo 
_both. And to suppose that tliey can have any claim to 
mercy, and that God is bound by goodness, or by anything 
else, to show them his favor, is to suppose that he is obliged 
10 save them from the consequences which they have volun- 
tarily brought upon themselves by rejecting his p'oifered 
mercy. In other words, because they have rendered them- 
selves the fit objects of his displeasure, by despising his calls 
and admonitions, and the provisions of his mercy, he. is 
bound still to relieve them from the consequences of do 
ing, though he had assured them they should have judgment 
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without mercy.” James ii, 18. What can he the effeet of 
such a doctrine, except to encourage the wicked in sinl 

Tlieii, moreover, the idea that annihilation is an act of 
grace destroys at once and utterly the whole theory that it 
is the penalty of the law and just desert of sin, as inain. 
tallied by our opponents, since it is hardly possible to 
conceive, on any other principle than that of suffering ever- 
lasting misery hy (see sect. 55, sub-sect. l,)lhat 

the penalty of the law can be indicted in mercy, and that 
mercy itself toward the sinner should rerpiire its innielion 
upon him. 

4. But, as we have fully shown in sects. 58, 54, God’s 
method of procedure, in his treatment of rational creatures, 
is not of this character. The justice of the law may he 
properly executed upon those who violate its pi'cccpls, as 
no man can rationally dispute. And, as Ainiihilationists are 
compelled to admit, the terrible anguish indicted upon the 
lost, and which issues in the extinction of their lieing, is not 
for their personal good, but for the good of others, as a sahi 
tary example of the consequences of sin; so, according 
to their own principles, if an mieiiding eontinuance of 
their suffering would in the same manner be useful, it 
would be consistent with both justice and propriety to 
continue it forever. In such a case even Utilitarians, if 
consistent with their principles, must concede that it would 
be proper. (See sect. 52.) And even the aforesaid cele- 
brated detinition of punishment by Plato would justify it. 
(See sect. 40.) Let us then briefly contemplate the subjet.^t 
from this stand-point. 

(1.) The attempt which many writers now make to throw 
this whole matter aside, by a sort of general caveat, and so 
take for granted that there is something hack of all naisou 
which will justify their refusal to believe it, however cle^arly 
its truth may he justified in the view of both conscience and 
the reason, is utterly irrational, and contrary to the priri- 
ciplos of common sense. Is it so that we arc at liberty, ou 
the ground of the most unfounded assumptions, thus to 
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ignore the clear announces ents of revelation, and the deduc- 
tions wlheli reason cannot but draw theretroini What is 
this hut claiming the right to ignore the rational and niGral 
nature which God has given US'? But let those who thus 
trifle remeniher that however untrue we, by pursuing such a 
course, may prove to be to that nature, God is boiiiK! to re- 
cognize it, and to prove true to it in all his dealings with us. 
lie can recognize no such conduct to be justifiable in any 
rational creature. ‘‘ There is a way which seeiiieth right unto 
a man : but the end thereof are the ways of death.” If sin 
and sufte ring were inconsistent with infinite goodness and 
mercy, God would not permit them here to exist. And 
we are entirely too little accpiain ted with the future state to 
determine that they will not be necessary there. Who durst 
say that when we are better acquainted with that state we 
shall not find that suffering, as connected with guilt, is even 
more necessary there than in this world 1 

(2.) It is impossible to conceive how God should deal 
with rational and moral creatures by any other arrangement 
than is here recognized. He finds them in a sinful and 
miserable state, and offers them deliverance. They refuse 
it, and tliiis practically prefer to remain as they are. What 
then should hinder his permitting them to continue to furnish 
to all holy beings forever an illustration of the consequences 
of sin and rebellion against his authority 1 Such is his gov- 
ernment ill the moral and natural world now. A man, dis 
regarding the laws of life, wantonly severs an artery. Is 
God under obligation to arrest the tide of death, and heal 
the wound, that the man may be saved from the conse- 
quences of his act ? No one will pretend such a thing. The 
man is left to suffer the penalty, and by that suffering to 
evince to others the consequences of such an act. The same 
principle is true also in God’s moral administration ; and 
though triflers have dared to ridicule the idea of God glori- 
fying his justice, their trifling is rebuked by facts of constant 
occurrence under both his natural and "moral admiulstraliun 
wliich should make them tremble. Men must regard 
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iiatunil laws, or suffer the consequences; all concede this* 
And the necessity is equally imperative to regard moral 
law. We have referred to the Deluge, and the destruction 
of Sodom, and to other instances of the consequences of dis- 
regarding moral obligation under his administration ; let us 
now briefly contemplate the Scripture doctrine of examples 
touching this subject. 

(3.) The apostle, after enumerating a catalogue of such 
punishments for moral obliquity, expressly declares (1 Cor. 
X, 6, 11,) that ‘‘ These things were our examples^ to the intent 
we should not lust after evil things, as they also lusted. 
All tJme things happened unto them for ensamples, and they 
.are ivritten for our admonitmiA (Compare 2 Tim, ili, ICl) 
And then in the following verse he applies the instnictlon 
furnished by those examples: “Wherefore let him tliat 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall;” thus plainly 
declaring and repeating the doctrine, that under the govern- 
ment of God the vices and punishments of men are employed 
for purposes of warning and instruetion. The same, too, is 
declared in the case of Pharaoh. (Eom. ix, 27.) And let 
the reader consult what the Spirit of God has recorded in 
relation to the effects of that fearful example of disobedience 
and consequent wrath. See the reference to it by Jethro, 
(Exod. xviii, 10, 11;) and also that most instruetlve one in 

1 Sam. vi, 6, three hundred and fifty years after Pharaoh 
was destroyed. The same idea is presented also in 1 Sam. 
iv, 7, 8; Nell, ix, 10; Hos. xi, 8; Dent, xxix, 21-29; Psa. 
Ixiv, 2-6; Ixxxiii, 14-18; cxxxv, 3-13; Ezek. vi, 2, 3, '1-1 4, 
and in places without numher. See also in the New Testa- 
ment, besides the passages already quoted, Heb. iv, 11, and 

2 Pet.: ii, 6.' 

(4.) Thus it is God’s pleasure that the persistently wicked 
should be treated, without the slightest regard to their per- 
sonal welfare. And I repeat the question, Why should God, 
in the wojfld to come, cease to administer his government 
on tills principle? From what he declares by the prophet 
(fsa. ix, 7: “Of the increase of his government and pmi% 
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tliere skill be no end/’) it is plain that tlie nurabcr of his 
subjects shall still increasey by new creations uf nmi'a! (.'xlst- 
once, tliroiigli eternity; and who shall say tiiat tlic collater- 
ally continuing ^^peace^'^ shall not he the result of these fear- 
ful exauip]e.s of the consequences of transgressh a i ? (O >]ji pjire 
]s:i. Ixvi, 24.) The existence of those present abiding ex- 
amples (Psa. lix, 11,) must be forever sabitary in evincing 
ln>w terrible are the consequences of disobedience. And 
thus, therefore, even on principles claimed Ijy the Utilitarian 
and Annihihitionist, the propriety of the eternal suilerings of 
the damned is clearly apparent. And thougli God d<.K‘S not 
thus punish them merely for the sake of example, (for they 
receive only the just award of their guilt,) he does enqdfjy 
their sufferings as a salutary example to the rest of his 
rational creation forever. 

(5.) It is therefore the very height of Atheistic folly and 
impiety to pretend that God is regardless of the actions of 
Ills rational creatures, (as the whole objection b^gieally 
assumes.) for this is in effect to say with the atheist, 
that there is no God. To deny that God is the ruler of 
his creatures is practically to deny his existence altogether. 
And hence Epicurus and his f<>]iowers, who did not deny 
that God existed, but only asserted that he did not eonciTii 
himself with the actions of men, have ever been, ])y wise 
and reflecting minds, among Pagans, Jews, and Christians, 
ranked with atheists; for if God concerns not himself with 
the actions of his rational creatures, it must be either from 
want of powmr or w^ant of will ; and on either snppositicm, 
so far as all practical purposes are concerned, there is no 
God. This has ever been seen and admitted, and hence reflect- 
ing infidels, like Lord Herbert, of Clierbury, and even such 
as Jefferson and Paine, have strenuously asserted the 
doctrine of a particular providence. But if God concerns 
himself with the actions of liis intelHgcnt creatures, then, 
on principles of reason and common sense, it is plain that 
he holds them responsible, and must ultimately, at least, 
reward the obedient and punish the disobedient. And as 
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the nature of those retributions is clearly announced by him 
in his word, what madness is it for rational and sinful 
creatures to attempt, in the aforesaid manner, to ignore 
the whole subject, and to exclude it from all proper consid- 
eration ! , . , ■ 

(6.) I will dismiss this point with a brief notice of an 
assumption which to many appeal's to give some degree 
of plausibility to the aforesaid method of treating the 
subject. It is assumed, and much insisted on by some 
of these writers, that the saints cannot he happy in heaven 
with the knowledge that sinners are thus suffering in hell. 
The principle upon which this assumption is based, is that 
such sullering must awalven the sympathy, and so far inter- 
fere with the happiness of the redeemed. 

That undeserved suffering may thus excite sympathy is 
plain ; but will any one pretend to say that deserved retribu- 
tion has the same effect'? What is the testimony of facts 1 
In the word of God we iind the souls under the altar 
(Rev. vi, 9-12) praying that the time of the Divine ven- 
geance upon the ungodly may be hastened. We repeatedly 
hncl, inoreoYer, that the execution of God’s vengeance upon 
such is a subject of holy praise, (see Psalm cxlix, 6-0,) and 
that he is extolled for it as furnishing evidence ^‘that 
his mercy endureth forever,” (Psalm cxxxvi, 17-21 ; 
Ixiii, 12; Rev. xix, 11-16;) and especial thanks in heaven 
are given to him on this ground. Rev, xi, 14-18 ; xii, 10-12 ; 
XV, 1-4; xvi, 5-7. And it is expressly stated that 
when the inhabitants of heaven shall witness the execution 
of the final judgment upon the enemies of Christ, they 
shall say as they sec ‘‘the smoke of their 

torment ascending up for , ever and ever.” And to 
undertake to deride such representations, as our oppo- 
nents, and especially the Universalists, do, and at the 
same time to profess to believe in the Divine origin and 
anthority of the volume whlcli contains them, is a most 
glaring instance of the strangest inconsistency and in- 
sincerity. 
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And then, further, wliat are the facts as conneetecl with the 
present life '? Are even our opponents themselves always 
niihappy on aecoiint of the suiieiiiigs of tiiose condeniTied 
to the penitentiary, or devoted to capital execution ? There 
is no evidence that their enjoyments are thus interfered 
with any more than those of other men. And we fmd that 
mankind do not the less enjoy the fruits of temperarice and 
virtue, because the intemperate and the vicious siider. 

God has not thus placed the happiness of liis faithful ser- 
vants in the Imids of the ungodly and disohodient, as this 
objection supposes, and the idea itself is a perfect absurdity. 
Are angels unhappy because the devils (once their beloved 
companions in glory) are suffering deserved torment and 
misery? Were Abraham and Lazarus unhappy because they 
beheld Dives suffering the torments of the damned ? On 
what principle, then, is it to be supposed that the saints in 
glory will be unhappy on account of the just retribution 
which they suffer who, on account of their hostility to God 
and holiness, are eonfuied in the prison of despair ? 

The urging of this objection by the Anniliilationists is very 
absurd; but it is like their other theological inconsistencies 
How is it that the ha|>piness of the saved is not marred, 
while the wicked are undergoing the terrible agonies wliieh, 
according to these men, are to issue in their extiuction ? Or 
how is it that their happiness is not marred on witnessing or 
knowing of the almost interminable ages of ages of torment 
and agony spoken of by the Eestorationists ? Suffering is 
suffering w’hile it exists ; and if its present existence awakens no 
such sympathy as is referred to, why should its continuance ? 
A knowledge that it is just and proper relieves the mind in 
the one insbmce, and such knowledge must forever relieve 
it in view of all the family of God. 

As corporeal death is the severance of all merely natural 
ties, so will the second death be the severance of all ties which 
once bound the unhappy and impenitent to tlie friends of 
Christ, The ties of earthly relationship, while they shall ho 
remembered in all their controlling power by the lost, (as 
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witli Dives, wiio miglit well dread to see liis broiliers in 
hell, to which liis own vile example tended to lead them.,) 
shall, in the case of the redeemed, have no intluence in 
view of the revelations of the eternal world. When tlie3r see, 
in the light of that world, the horrible position which they 
who have lived and died impenitent, assume agaiijst the holy 
government of God, and the merits and proffered salvation 
of the blessed J esus, their sympathy shall he reversed. It 
is s^oiipathy with the rebellions creature in this world of sin, 
rather than with the infinitely holy and glorious Creator, 
which lies at the foundation of this whole ohjection. But 
such sympathy w’ill have no place among the redeeiiied. 
Higher thoughts and higher afiections shall then talvc pos 
session of their souls, and they \Yill so fully sympathize 
with God in all he does, that the strength of an earthly 
affection for such as are his enemies will be utterly and 
eternally forgotten. Let not the rebellious and impenitent 
therefore be coinfi3rted with the idea that they are to have 
the holy sympathy of heaven on their side amid the retri- 
l^iitions w’hieh they have defied. Such is not the lact. 
They have trified with the sufferings and sympathy of Jesus, 
rind must pass away to their doom Avith no sympathizing 
friend among all the redeemed. 

An incident occurred some years ago, at the launching of 
a ship in Philadelphia, wiiich may serve, in some respects, as 
an illustration of the point. As the vessel Avas one of the 
noblest that had ever been built in our country, an immense 
concourse of people assembled to see the launch. They 
thronged the Avharves and surrounding buildings till every 
spot Avhich could afford a view 'was occupied, Avhlle even the 
river for a great distance Avas covered with boats filled 
with men, Avomen, and childi’en, to enjoy the scciK;. By 
and by the appointed moment approaches, and cAxu-y eye is 
turned toward the magnificent structure on the stocks, and 
the multitude, with breathless expectation, await the signal 
whi(‘h is to dismiss her into her element. And now^ the 
loud booming of cannon gives the signal, and the cry, ^^She 
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is coming bursts from the siuTonndiog multitude. Just 
ut that iustant a man at tlie outer extremity of tie?. Jong 
Vrduu'f misses bis foothold and tails into tiic water. But the 
attention of the multitude is so intensely uecu[)ied l>y the 
grand pageant before them, that no one seems to notice the 
sufferer. lie struggles and shrieks for help, and is within j-eacii 
of hundreds, both in boats and upon the shore, hut no one seems 
to hear him, and there he struggles, and sinks, and perishes, 
surrounded by those who could have rescued him, but whoso 
minds arc too intently occupied to witness his distress or 
hear his cries. Such is the all-absorbing powder of a stiamg 
emotion ; and wlien the redeemed arc assembled before the 
throne in heaYen, and behold before them the object of their 
most intense love and sympathy, and wlioin on earth they 
loved infinitely more than life itself, can any one suppose that 
they will be willing also to share their sympathies with those 
wlio have renounced his authority, despised his proffered love, 
“trampled under foot his blood,” and derided bis agonies, 
and thus intimate that they think he has treated these 
Ms enemies too severely? It may comfort the Imptui- 
itently wricked and ungodly in this world to be assured 
that here the}^ shall, at all events, secure this tender 
compassion and regard; but let them rememher, Eternal 
Truth declares that, if after the present probatbjuary state 
they are found among the enemies of God, they will meet 
with no sympathy from any inhabitant of heaven. 

5. But to return. It is further assumed that armihilation 
must he the punishment of the damned, because it is not to 
be supposed, say our opponents, that Divine wisdom and 
goodness wmiild have created a being that could be eternally 
miserable, and that hence we must suppose that those who 
would become so if they continued to exist ^Yiil be annihi- 
lated. This objection is so nearly like the foregoing, that 
wv^re it not that our opponents, and such philosophers as 
“Thorndale,” appear to think it different, should pass it 
unnoticed. And surely they might have seen that the same 
mode of reasoning which is here resorted to w^'ciild, if 
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applied, prove with equal coiicliisiveness that Divine wisdoiD 
and goodness would hardly have created a being whom it 
would he necessary to annihilate. And then, Tnore<.iver, to 
say that God would not create a being that coidd be eter- 
nally miserable, is equivalent to saying that he could not 
create one that was capable of vice or virtue, praise or blame, 
reward or punishment, as would appear if this objection wore 
metaphysically followed out to its fair results. This is need- 
less, however, for the question between ns and our opponents 
is one of pure exegesis; and the folly of the idea of depriv- 
ing a rational creature of existence, that he may escape the 
just award of his guilt, has been sufficiently exploded al- 
ready. 

6. That the wicked are not annihilated is further evident 
from the absurdity of supposing that they are raised out of 
extinction merely to be annihilated over again/^ Their per- 
sonal identity is of course utterly destroyed by tlie first ex- 
tinction ; j- the chain is broken, and it is a new creation 
which is then called into being, (and which in no possifde 
sense can become conscious of an identity that has no existr- 
ence,) and which must then be aimihlhited merely t<.> show 
the consequences of guilt with which it was in no way con- 
nected, If, however, our opponents reply that all this may 
be justified on the principle of imputation, we (though we 
hold to no such imputation as that) are content that they 
should say so. But they will of course rememlxu* that tlie\' 
cannot justify it on that principle without admitting the 
justice of the principle itself, and its logical sequciices, a 
principle wdiich, if admitted into their theology, would 
straighten it out considerably. 

7. The same truth is evident, also, from the fact that tlie 
devil and his angels arc not to be annihilated, and wiched 
men are to partake with them their punishment, (Matt, xxv, 
41.) According to such writers as Hudson, Dohney, and 
Storrs, the object of the annihilation of the wicked is to han 
Ish all evil from the universe. Hence, if the devil is not 

* Sec remarks on this point in sect. 10, above. t Sec sect. 13. 
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anniliilated tills object Mis, and eonsecjiieiitlv his ccjritiiined 
existence in torment (as our opponents must admit) 
infer the continued existence of wicked men, so tar as ail 
their objections are concerned. 

That the fallen angels are not jet aiiiiihilated is conceded 
by our opponents, (see sect. 5, sub-sect. 10 ;) and that they 
are not to be annihilated is plain from their apprehensions 
of future toinnent Art thou come to torment us before 
the time,” said they to Christ. It is iorjnenf^ and not ex- 
tinction, that they are to suffer. Hence, they ^'believe ami 
tremble.'^ See 2 Pet. ii, 4; also Rev. xx, 10: *’They shall 
be tormented day and night, for ever and ever.” 

8. The annihilation theory, so far as the Billie is eoneerned, 
IS built entirely upon a false application of the terms, hfe^ 
deaths perish^ consume, destroy, destruction, etc. ; and that 
this may be fully manifest to any who may choose to pro- 
secute the inquiry, I will here subjoin a few references to 
the writings of its advocates. 

(1.) On Death and Life, See S. 12, 10, 20-30, 52, 00; 
App. 1-8; G. 7-1); C. 40; Has. 14-20; I). 121, 120, 135, 
152, 106, 197; E. 04, 250; B. 11, 12; IT. 1, pp. Ill), 
120-129; II. 2, pp. 09, 70, 85; M. 31-33, 30, 37. 

On Perish, Perdition, Cousyme, Devour, See C. 40-58; 
B. 14-22; S. 17,49-50,80,82; IL 1, p. 142; A. 121, 122; 
E, 235-244; D. 108, 109. 

On Destruction, Destroy, etc. See B. 12-14 ; E. 239-243 ; 
M. 52; A. 118-121 ; IL 1, p. 142; D. 85, 80; S. 47-50; 
Has. 20-28 ; C. 48-58. These few references are abiiiid- 
antly sufficient. 

(2.) In respect to theic inappropriate use of the terms 
life and death, sufficient has been said in section 27, and 
throughout the Bible argument. Their use and applicati<:)n 
of the other terms, however, is pure nonsense; for example, 
diey confound perish with annihilate. But that it has no 
such meaning, in the sense attached to annihilation by our 
opponents, a few examples will evince; and if the reader 
will substitute annihilate for perish in these passages, he will 
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at once perceive tlie folly of pretending to regard the words 
as interchangeabie. ‘‘That the land not through 

faniine.” Gen. xxxi, 36. ‘‘ Thewnxlley also shall yav*/.s7/ anti 

the plain be destroyed.” Jei\ xlviii, 8. “The law shall 
perish from the priest.” Ezek. vii, 26, “ Truth is periskedy 

Jer. vii, 28. “The good man is perisJmV Mie. vii, 2. 
“The righteous perisketh^ mdL no man layeth it to heart.” 
Isa. Ivii, 1. “There is a just man that 2 ^^'^heik in his 
righteousness.” Eecles. vii, 15. “It must not be that a 
prophet per i67i out of Jerusalem.” Luke xlii, 33. “The 
world being overflowed with water, prr7.!j/iedf.” 2 Pet. lii, G. 

(3.) It is ecpially absurd to pretend to confound tlie 
terms consume or devour with annihilate, as an attempt t:o 
interchange them in such passages as the following would 
show: “The famine shall the land.” Gen. xli, 30, 

“ They shall consume; into smoke shall they consume away.” 
Psa, xxxvii, 20. “The sword is drawn: for the slaugliter 
it is furbished, to consumed'^ Ezek. xxi, 28. “ lie shall 

w«/r the whole earth.” Dan. vii, 23. “Your land, strangers 
devour it in your presence.” Isa. i, 7, See Zach. ix, 15 ; Deut. 
xxxii, 42. “ Eight against them till they be consuinedd^ 

1 Sam. XV, 18. “ I am consumed by the blow of thy hand.” 
Psa. xxxix, 10. “Ye devour widows’ houses,” Matt, xxiii, 14. 

I “For ye suffer, if a man devour you.” 2 Cor. xi, 20. See 

also Gal. Vj 15; 1 Pet. v, 8. 

(4.) Equally absurd is their application of the terms 
destroy^ dest7ntctlon, etc., as may be evinced by such pas- 
I sages as the following ; “ The King of Babylon shall destroy 

i this land.” Jer. xxxvi, 29. “ Knowest thou not that Egy|>t 

I is destroyed^ Exod. x, 7. “He sent fj'ogs among tlauh'"' 

• whidi destroyed them.” Psa. Ixxviii, 45. See also 'Exvk. 

I XXV, 16; liosca xiii, 9. Even the expression utterly 

destroy does not mean annihilated in the sense at;* 
r taclied to that term by our opponents. See 1 Chi*, iv, 41. 

! 2 Chr. xxxi, 1 ; xxxii, 14 ; Isa. xxxiv, 2. And then such an 

I interpretation wonld turn many passages into the sheert‘st 

I absurdity. As for example : “ God shall destroy them with 

i 
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a. double destiuiction,” Jei\ xviv IB. It is easy tc under- 
staud \vliat a douWe clestnK^tk^^^^ the plu-ase. d(uiblc 

aiinilillation can oiily be i'mderstcK>d by s<ime such method 
as our opponents have con trived for sulleriug eferntd pun- 
ishment. It is needless however to quote other jaissages ; 
the Bible is full of them. Let the reader refer to Job 
¥, 21, 22'; ix, 22; xxvlii,.22; Isa. xllx, 10; xiv, 20 ; Lam. 
ii, 11 ; lii, IT; Hb 10; Psa. xxxiii, IT; evil, 20; Obacl. 
12; 1 Gor. v, 5. All arguments and inferenees, therefore, 
which are based upon any such confounding of terms, are 
false and delusive ; and it is amusing to reflect tliat Dr. 
Chauneey (pp. 224, 2T2-292) argues from the same words 
that the wicked shall live forever^ after their piirification, and 
that the fires of hell shall be put out. 

(5.) And then, further, all the texts alleged by our ad- 
versaries to pro Ye that the wicked are to be hereafter 
destroyed^ consumed^ devoured^ or, in their vocabulary, anni- 
hilated, are met just as fully on the supposition that annihi- 
lation is to take place at onee, as well as aftci’, or in conse- 
quence of long-contirmed and terrilde suflering; for not 
even the Ilestorationists insist more that the toi’inents in the 
future world will be dreadful beyond description, and it 
is not to be supposed that the wicked are to bo raised from 
•the dead again merely to pass quietly out of existence. 
But as all this suffering is needless, unless as an exarnph*, 
(for, as above remarked, the texts alleged say ncjtliing of 
any long-continued suffering which is to precede tlu'ir de- 
struction or ‘‘ annihilation,”) so, if needed for an example, 
it is obvious that it may be needed forever as such ; for 
since the wicked are to be raised from the dead in order to 
be made an example of suffering, (and this is admitted to be 
the. only object of their resurrection,) so it is plain tliat their 
sufferings may continue, as long as there is occasiem f<.>r any 
!?ueh example. And as we are nowhere infuaned that there 
will be no such occasion in the future state, there is no suf- 
ficient reason to say or believe that there will not !)e, as wo 
have no means of knowing anything cn the subject farther 
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than Avhat God has declared respecting it. And as lie lias 
not said there will be no sncli oecasion, biitj on the contrary , 
has adlrmed man}^ things whidi clearly decdare and inier 
the very opposite, it is the height of impertinence for any 
one to say or assume that there will be no occasion for the 
continiied existence and suiferiiigs of the wicked. 

(6.) The exposition of these wmrds by our opponents 
is likewise destructive of their whole theory; for tliey 
affirm that consume^ devour^ etc., in the texts which 

they quote, mean the sufferings and torments which are, 
according to them, to issue in annihilation. Now if the 
W’Ords mean suffering and torment, they do not of course 
mean non-existence or annihilation, nor can they in any 
sense be regarded as proving annihilation; and it is a 
mere unsupported inference, therefore, that this deimiring^ 
destroying^ etc., will issue in annihilation. If the words 
mean simply annihilation, they do not mean misery, (for the 
two things are not reconcilable;) but if they mean misery, 
as onr opponents allege, it is perfectly gratuitous and im- 
pertinent to tack to their import the idea of annihilation also, 
since the texts alleged give not the slightest intimation of 
any such idea. They speak of destroying, consuming, etc., 
and as this confessedly means suffering and misery, no one 
has any right to say that it is misery which will result in 
extinction of being, since it is obvious, on the very admis- 
sions and expositions of our opponents, that to perish forever 
may be to suffer forever. They must therefore, in tlie very 
necessity of the ease, deny their own perpetually repeated 
affirmation that the words mean suffering, or they must 
admit that they furnish no proof that tlie wicked arc to he 
annihilated. 

9. That annihilation is not the penalty of the law is 
evident further from the clear announeemenib in tlie word 
of God that there are to be degrees of punishment; tliat is, 
not in duration, for that would be impossible, but in extent 
or severity. All the finally impenitent shall be punished 
forever, but not all with equal severity. 
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Tlie idea, our adversaries endeavor to nivstiU; it, 

is siiilicieiitly plain even to a child’s a]>prehensiMU, and it is 
the basis of our Saviour’s rcanark in ^vlatt. a", 22. And ac- 
cordingly we read that the servant that knows n(»t his mas- 
ter’s will, and eoininits things worthy of stripes, sirdl. he 
beaten with few stripes, while he wliu knows his master’s 
will, and transgresses, shall be beaten with many stripes. 
(Luke xii, 47, 48.) And the whole ctaitext shows that this has 
roferoiiee to the future state. (See verses 31-48.) And some 
shall receive greater damnation than others. (l\[att. xxiii, 14.) 
Aud, referring to future retribution, rair Savi< uir doclares that 
it shall 1)0 more tolei*able for Sodom, anti Tyre*, and Sidon, 
than fur Chorazin, Capernaum, etc. (See ^[att. xi, •21-24.) 
Now as there cannot he different degrees of aunihiiati<ni, so 
annihilation is not the piniishnient of the damned. The re- 
ply to this, that the degrees rm-yy refer tr> tlie snllerings 
wifich result in annihilation, and that the. sulTering of some 
therein will be greater than that of otliers, is simpdy absurd; 
for if the sufferings which prec(^de annihllati<)n be here re- 
ferred to, then the penalty of the law do^‘s not consist in 
annihilation, which is simply extincUum of lu‘i)ig, and re 
quires no sufferings to preoe<lc it.. A.nd If tlu,*se ‘Ammv 
stripes” which jmccede aimihilation are tiie penalty of the 
law, then annihilation is not the penalty of the law, and eon- 
sequently it is a more gratuitous inference that tlie dainned 
are to be annihilated. And as they are to sufler according 
to their works, that is, endiu'e different deg'ret‘s of punish- 
ment, it is plain that annihilation is not the punishment of sin. 

10. The falseness of the whole system is apparent too 
from the fact that it makes the righteous, not less than the 
wicked, suffer the full penalty of the law between death and 
the resurrection. But that they are not annihilated at death 
is proved by the whole of our preceding argument : and that 
they do not suffer the full penalty of the law at any time, is 
evident fi*om the fict that they are members of Christ, 
(1 Cor. vi, 13, 15; Eph. v, 30,) and that they are redeemed 
by the blood of Christ (1 Cor. vi, 20) from all condernua^ 
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tioii, (Rom. yiii, 1,) as we have already fully shown. 
Hence the theory which requires that they should siiiler the 
penalty of the law after their union with Christj is Mse ; 
and therefore our opponents must give up either the as- 
sumption that death is the extinction of being, or that an- 
nlhiiation is the penalty of the law. And if it is not the 
penalty of the law, then it is sheer folly to say that the 
wicked are to be* annihilated, 

11. We omit other arguments, and conclude with the 
following : The future annihilation of the wicked is, accord- 
ing to this theory, in no sense the penalty of the law, hut re. 
suits from the intervention or mediation of Christ, which is 
a gross absurdity. This is plain from the foot that our op- 
ponents teach that the penalty of the law is death, or de- 
privation of existence. This, of course, therefore, all would 
have suffered without any reference to Christ whatever; 
but by or through his intervention the vicked are raised 
from this state of extinction, (in which they otherwise must 
have continued,) and, after untold ages of intolerable tor- 
ment, are annihilated over again. And as all this coines 
purely through the intervention of Christ, according to the 
theory of our opponents, and would never have been in- 
flicted were it not for that intervention, so it is the sheerest 
absurdity to pretend that the future annihilation of the wicked 
is the penalty of the law. And as it is not tlie penalty of 
the law, the assumption that it will ever bo inflicted as such 
is simply ridiculous. 

12. In respect to the issue, however, it is a matter worthy 

of most serious reflection that impenitence, or a refusal to 
accept of the salvation oflered by Christ, if persisted in 
through the present stage of our heiug, must be followed 
eathcr ])y eternal sorrow and despair, or by eterind (extinc- 
tion of being. The idea of extinction may hriog relief to 
the minds of the incoiTigibly wicked, as has heen shown in 
a former section ; but who can, without deep emc^ioii, con- 
template the alternative which awaits such, whichever way 
Hip ru-oseuted in the discussion before us is decided 
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or tlie certainty, trius presented, that neglect ef the Gospel 
must eyeiituate in utter and final exelusiun fr<»m hapjjiiioss 
and heaven 1 It is ^yelI understood,” as Hudson truly 
remarks, (p. 392,) “that the common doctrine of universal 
salvation ufiors in iact no salvation ; for no one can he said 
to be saved from that to yhieb he was never lialile, nor frrun 
that which he actually sufiei;^.” And the thec»ry of res 
toration to holiness and happiness through ibture torment 
is involved in so many insuperable difficulties, as well as in- 
extricable contradictions, being based upt»n assumptions 
which are not only absurd and inadmissible, but destructive 
of each other, (as already shown in |§ 59-03.) tliat no well- 
balanced mind which views the subject iiiteHlgently and dis- 
passionately can entertain it. Hence it has l>een, in modern 
times, generally abandoned, on the one side for tlie later 
form of Universal ism, and on the other for Annihilationism ; 
and therefore the great issue now is on the cpiestion, Shall 
the existence of the sinner be extinguished, or ]>e perpetu- 
ated? We have in the present section considered the ques- 
tion in one of these aspects, and s^all now prweed to miv 
aider it in the other* 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE ETERNAL STJFEEEING- OE THE WICKED CON 
SIDEP.ED. 

§ 65 , I^^lture State of the ImpemtenL 

Thus far we liave closely followed the statements and 
reasonings of our antagonists in support of their theory that 
annihilation is the punishment of the damned. We have 
carefully analyzed their system, as exhibited in their multi 
farions productions, and in the course of this volume have 
fully and fairly presented every leading point in whicli it 
comes into conflict with our own; and have patiently com 
sidered and shown the inacenraey of all their statements, 
professedly derived (in support of their theory) from reason, 
revelation, philosophy, ecclesiastical tradition, and the prin- 
ciples of law and justice; and along therewith have given 
also a tolerably full abstract of the direct and positive argu- 
ment in support of the views which we entertain, and at the 
same time have pointed out the irrelevancy of the objections 
against them ; and moreover, in our last sections wc have 
met the great issue which their theory presents, and have 
shown that annihilation is not the punishment of the damned 
We might, therefore, here rest the argument, as the infer- 
ence is both fair and legitimate that the wicked are to live, 
and suffer forever the consequences of sin ; but as we are 
not willing that the truth on this subject should seem to be 
a matter of inference, when there are so many inspired declar- 
ations to sustain it, and as the theme from this stand-point 
aflbrds an opportunity to expose further the subterfuges of 
infidelity which are resorted to by Universalists and others 
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ill relation to tiio matter, we sliall pnm*cd to sliow tliat 
e.ternal sutlemig is the iicecssaiw cmisetjOeiiee of siu. The 
eliarges of “cruelty,” etc., brought against us f>r euterLou- 
ing these views by Uuiversalists ul [fOtUii oume^ are de- 
serving only of contempt, until they show that we prefer to 
advocate them, irrespective of all consideration of their 
truth or falseness. And we aver “that if a man would 
know wdiat is now most fitting in the relations between man 
and his Maker and between man and iTian, be must learn 
these things mainly from the Bible ; and that only as Ills feel- 
ings shall be in harmony with revealed etliics Is he likel}' to 
be a believer in revealed theology.” * 

The reader is perhaps aware how all our opponents of 
every grade, from the Deist to the Aniiiliilationist (though 
a few of this latter class do aim to be more eousistent,) en- 
deavor to perplex this whole question by insisting on mere 
side issues respecting liberty and necessit}'. The true free- 
dom of the will is logically and wlioll}" subverted by T. 
Soiithwood Smith, Dr. Chaimcey, Dr. John Taylor, Sir 
(jeorge Stoneliouse, and by all the Uiiiversalists of tlie Bal- 
lou and Whitteinore school^ — and in fact by ail who main- 
tain that omiiipotenee, associated wdth iiiiinite goodness, 
furnishes a sutfieieiit guaranty for believing that all men 
will be saved — just as effectually as it is by the mate- 
rialistic theory adopted by most of the Anuihilationists, wlfich 
Tnake^s the soul of man a mere result of corporeal organiz- 
ation, in order to secure its extinction between death and 
the resurrection. But the bearing of the question upon the 
theme before us is a practical one, and relates to those ex- 
pectations indulged by many, that God wall in some way 
seciire their ultimate salvation and happiness “ in spite of 
themselves,” and whether they regard the Gospel offer or 
not. A few remarks, howwer, will show that this elllji t to 
throw off responsibility in relation to our future well-being 
Is irrational and ruinous. 

From tlie BritisK Qivarfeorly, republished in the Edectie for Jar*uary 
1858, p. 3. 
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In order to understand tire principle of moral ol.digfitioii, 
it is not necessary that we also understand Jww {kt will can 
be free, for this, as Sir William Hamilton justlj remarks, 
under the present limitation of our faculties, must remain 
wholly incomprehensible ; ” * a statement supported, too, 
by the remark of Reid, that ‘Ho conceive a free ad is to 
conceive an act wdiich, being a cause ^ is not itself an effect; 
in other words, to conceive an absolute com men cement. 
But is such by us conceivablel” J/ow, therefore, rnoi*al 
liberty is possible in man or God, we are utterly imable 
speculatively to understand ; but practically, the fact that 
we are free is given to us in the consciousness of an iim'om. 
promisirig law of duty, in the eonseioiisness of our nr>ral 
accountability. And this fact of liberty cannot be redargued 
on the ground that it is incomprebensible, for the ])bilos<>j>by 
of the conditioned proves, against the Neeessitai*iau, that 
things there are which may, nay, 7mst be true, of wliieli tiie 
understanding is wholly unable to construe to itself tlie pos- 
sibility.-j’ In fliet neither liberty nor necessity is in llieory 
comprebensible. But no man is conscious of fiecessiti/^ wlilie 
for the fiiet of liberty we have the evidence of consciousness, 
and of its practical recognition in all human intercourse, by 
every man, woman, and child. And, as Dr. E. S, Ely (whose 
attainments in the philosophy of mental science are entitled 
to high consideration) has wmll remarked: “All of man’s 
actions, of every kind, are as truly his own as they could be 
w’-ere there no God that minds the aflliirs of men,” J Every 
man is conscious of being the author of his own volitions; 
and Edwards has clearly shown, (in his work on the Will, 
p. 56,) that “ the activity of the soul may enable it to be the 
cause of its own volitions,” Hence Dwight, in his Theology, 
(for we wish our opponents to understand that the view wo 
present is not “got up” for tlie occasion,) says: “By the 
term mom/ agent, 1 wish it to be understood that 1 intend a 
real agent, a being wdiose thoughts, affections, and actions 

* See his “ Philosophy of the Conditioned, chap. ii. 

f Ibid. tThcol, Bevjew, ii. p. e. 
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arc liis own.” And ogak: ‘‘It is as easy to amcviye^ to 
evince, and to admit that man is an agent as that Gad i> an 
a.gtjiit. 2So difliculty attends tias funaer east? whleii dttcs 
iU)t ill an et|ual degree attend the latter, if man is an agent, 
then there is no necessity of tracing his act ions heyvaid kim- 
seif.” Ser. 8 and 27. (See also Howe, 216, 2.17.) And 
tliat such has ever been the view entertaiiicd and reeugniiicd 
by man, aside from mere Bietaphysieai speculation will not 
be seriously called in cpiestioii. A^^ith his usual trueness to 
nature, lioiuer (Odys., lib. i, 32) denoiiiices the opposite 
sentiment thus : 

Pervorse niankiiid, whose will created fVee, 

Charge all their woes on absolute decree ; 

They to the dooming gods their guilt triUislate, 
x\iid follies are niisculPd the crimes of fate.— B roome. 

And Ilurninel, one of the ablest and most dedde<l fatalists, 
says: ‘A have a feeling of liberty, even at the very motru'iit 
when lam writing against liberty npnii grounds wliieh 1 re- 
ga,rd as incontrovertible, Zeno was a fatalist only in tln.'ory ; 
in practice lie did not act in conformity to that conviction/’'^* 
Tins universal and conceded eonsdousness of liberty, tlun'e- 
t'ore, a consciousness pimeticaliy conceded and exhibited by 
man in all his actions and intercourse, and in all ethics and 
jurisprudence, sufficiently settles the question as to his moral 
obligations and responsibility to the Creator of all things. 
It settles the question that he is a moral and accountal^le 
ligent, and of course the entire propriety of his being treiited 
by God in accordance with this his nature. He alone is 
responsible for his actions, and God as his moral governor 
must take cognizance of them, and treat him aecordlngl}'. 
To suppose that God will not do this, or that he rna.y 
neglect to do it, is to suppose that he is not a moral governor, 
which brings us at once into Epicurianism, and practically, 
into atheism. 

Every man, moreover, who pretends to the least degree 
* Quoted by tbe editor of Hamiltoips PJfilos,, p, r>lo. 
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jf intelligence must admit that in regard to 

God and Ills proceedings there is a vast and inimitable 
unknown, so fiuv as the faculties and knowledge of man- 
kind are concerned. To deny this is to assert that there 
are no limitations of thought and knowledge to jnau in 
this world. But it is needless to dwell upon the topic here, 
foi Sir William Hamilton, in the essay aforesaid, has settled 
the principle so as to shut the xBOUth of even cavil itself. 
And he remarks, in, view" of it, that “ humility thus becomes 
the cardinal virtue, not only of revelation but of reason. 
This scheme proves, moreover, that no difficulty emerges in 
theology wdiich had not previously emerged in philosophy ; 
that, in flxct, if the divine do not transcend what" it lias 
pleased the Deity to reveal, and wdilfully identify the doc- 
trine of God’s W'ord with some arrogant extreme of human 
speculation, philosophy will be found the most useful 
auxiliary of theology. For a wmrkl of false, and pesti- 
lent, and presumptuous reasoning, by wdiich philosophy 
and theology are now' equally discredited, wmiild be at 
once abolished in the recognition of this rule of prudent 
nescience.” 

In reference to the subject of moral agency, however. 
It is usual with Bestorationists, to throw" themselves liaek 
upon a sort of heterogeneous notion combined of their 
vague imaginings respecting the omnipotence and good- 
ness of God, and to say that whatever moral agency 
may consist in, it must be admitted . that God can perform 
all Ills pleasure, secure the accomplishment of his purposes, 
and influence men to act in any given manner without at all 
impairing that agency, as is seen by his securing the rore 
'\'ersiou of souls in this w"orld, and all his purposes am 
nouneed in his w"ord respecting human affairs, and that 
therefore it is a fair inference that he can in tlie future 
world secure any such results without impairing the moral 
agency of the creature. 

It is conceded on all hands, and must be con(,*eded, that 
for God to coerce and so impair the moral ageney of a 
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rational creature is, to all intents ami purpose's, to aiuilhilate 
his moral nature; ami there is no proposition wliieln in all 
its bearing’s and relations, is suseeptihh^ of a elcao/r moral 
demonstration than this. And that <.»od will st-eure any 
purpt>sed result in any world, without impairing tint moral, 
agency of any creature, is true; but to infor from tliis that 
he is bound to secure any and every result wliioh me sii|> 
pose intinitc wisdom and goodness ought to aeeompiisli, is 
indeed to draw an inference witli a cart-rope.*' Let it bo 
shown that God has purposed the recovery of the damned 
to holiness and heaven, and we shall not o]>jeot to the <h.>e- 
trine because we cannot understand how it is to l)e elli ‘ctetl. 
The how relates to the unknowti and se«‘i*et tlfmgs of God, 
and there, under, any such circiimstanees, we are always will- 
ing to leave it. But it alters the ease ]>rodigi(fUsly to 
assume, without a just and sufHcient foundation, that God is 
bound to perform a speeilie act, aiid then to ignore all 
attempts to consider the assum|)tkui itself in the light (.»f 
reason alone. 

There arc, however, important matters relating to this 
assumption of what God is able to eOeet witiauit impiiiriog 
man’s moral agency, which these men never take into 
the account, and which, notwithstanding, aUlntt llu‘ very 
vitals of the cpiestion. That God does so arrange causations 
as to result in the final salvation of all londcnown faithful 
believers, without in any way arresting the iVee exercise 
of their choice or impairing their moral agency, is most 
true, and cannot be intelligently called in question. And 
that in this world he could so plan events as to result in 
the salvation of all men, need not be denied by the most 
careful defiuiders of man’s free agency and God’s im- 
partiality. Blit wh/^ he does not so arrange causes, be- 
longs to the province of the inaccessible and unknown, so 
far as relatc^s to man in this stage of his being ; a province 
into which no sensible man will attempt to j>eiict]*ate. 
Doubtless the reasons are drawn from the l>i‘St good of the 
universe as a whole; and to an eye grasping the entire, would 
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be approved as aceordaiit with the highest goodness and v is- 
dom. In this world, however, W’hich was given into the hands 
of the second Adam immediately after our first progtniitor, 
by proving imfaithful to his trust, plunged it into ruin and 
death, and which is therefore Messiah’s ’world, and which 
furnishes to man a state of probation in relation to a free 
offer of deliverance from the curse and pollution of sin, 
God secures the foreriamed results by an influence whose 
operation is a part of redemption’s contemplated work, and 
which therefore can pertain only to a state of proluitimi oi 
trial, and to the means of grace. These means and tliis 
influence pertain therefore to the present state alone, and 
are so associated with this wmrld and the present life tlial 
they cannot follow or aecompatiy us beyond it, (EccL ix, 10 ; 
John ix, 4,) for they can have no existence in a state of 
retribution, where we receive according to the deeds done 
in the body. And as they are associated with the mediatorial 
kingdom, altogether and entirely so, it is obvious that they 
must cease to operate, at farthest, when the Mediator sur- 
renders that kingdom to the Father, which he will do while 
all his cncniii‘S are under his feet. Such, then, is the 
mode in which God effects his ends in full view of and 
without impairing their moral agency, and every instance? 
of such effect, of which we have any knowledge what- 
ever, is associated with the means; hut to assume that 
because God can secure this result by these means he can 
iherefoi'e secure it without them^ is practically to deny the 
necessity of redemption, and to make the work and sufler- 
ings of our blessed and adorable Redeemer a mere uninean- 
ing 2 >ageant. It is equivalent to saying that because God 
created the universe by his onmipotence, therefore lie (*.ould 
have created it by his omniscience ; and consequently, as the 
means of grace by which God may, in their state of proha 
tion, and in the mediatorial kingdom, secure the conversion of 
sinners, confessedly cannot exist in a state of retribution 
and without a mediatorial kingdom, it is simply idle t«.> 
tassume either that ho can secure the same result without 
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these means, or that the employment of the r'oorrhei of 
ivtrihution and torment to ^^ecllre ihe sann* result, WfuiM not 
be (even if it were possilde thus to seenre it) a vmlaiioii of 
the creature’s moral agency. We know (as ]Vfr. C'aird in his 
Sermons remarks) that ^" iiatUTe ami <'harat*ti‘r are sponta- 
neous, They will not take any fmnn, or utter themselves 
through any exact and inflexible rtiode of expressitm which 
may be furnished from imfhoui ; f a* who c*an love by r.ule, 
manifest sornw by stereotyped gestures, iinlicate gratitude 
or admiration by adopting h:»oks and postures autlaa*ltatively 
prescribed? T'nj to make a man do so. and iiistea<l of 
helping you will cramp and wiliate his feelings, and by 
the eflbrt to force eonseiousness into one special niuld or 
.shape, kill the life you mean to cultivate. In attempting to 
^York up feeling into another’s forms, a man wouirl end by 
ceasing to feel, or by becoming a hypoc!-ite and formalist.” 
Buell is the fact, known and adniltted by all wlio liave ever 
considered the moral and intelleetiial niitinv olhnan ; so that 
to insist that the coercion of torment and of i{iira,*te<,l sutler 
ing will secure, either mediately oriinnntdiately, the results 
secured by the Spirit’s inthieneo and the means of gra<‘e in 
the mediatorial kingdom, is to insist u|'H,ai. a proposition 
into whose very texture is inwrought liie most revolting 
blasphemy, hy a fair and logical deduction. To insist upon 
it, moreover, in the absence of anything like revelation 
to sustain it, is quite bad enough, but to urge it in direct 
contradiction to the Divine averments is still w’orse. It is 
fraught with the folly of attempting to make tiie inactx'ssi- 
ble, the unknown, and imreveaied the foundation of moral 
obligation, and to set up notions thus originating in direct 
antagonism to the expressed truth of God. 

It seems impossible to think that it can be so, and yet 
nothing is more obvious than that nearly every objection 
against the doctrine maintained in this chapter is liased 
upon the merest assumptions in relation to that which is 
absolutely unknown, and unrevealed to us. We have made 
this manifest in many instances already, in this and preceding 
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eliaptf'''^, and it will be in place here to refer to an effort 
of like character in a recent English work, written in the 
‘‘nambj-paniby'’ style of a w-ould-be philosopher of the 
modern utilitarian school, and who, without professing to 
hare any views of his own, seeks, in the most disercdital.Je 
methods, to unsettle public confidence in the avernients of 
revelation.'^ Eut let us hear what he has to offer on tlio 
subject. He represents Cyril (one of his characters) as 
saying, in reference to a remark of Dr. Chalmers in bis 
Bridgewater Treatise : ‘‘ I believe it 1 It is most true that 
so fiir as our spiritual life is concerned we are here in a sort 
of letal condition. The analogy is permissible. But, 
good heaven ! am I also to believe what Dr. Chalmers and 
his Church wdll proceed to tell me— that the conduct of 
this spiritual fetus is to determine forever the condition of 
that higher being who is to he born into some higher woi*ld ! 
I have a greater reverence for Dr. Chalmers than for any 
living man ; but how am I to reconcile the argmnent in his 
book with wdiat he and all his Church teach in the puljut 1 
He argues here for our immortality on the ground that we 
liavc faculties for a higher and more spiritual life than can 
be here fully developed ; I admit the foot ; I constantly 
maintain it; of nothing am I more thoroughly persuaded. 
O ! what to me would be this earthly existence if I did 
not helie^■e that it would usher me into another, where the 
knowledge, and worship, and love of God shall fill my 
whole soul I But hotv can f, or any man, use this argu- 
m(?‘nt for our immortality, and at the same time maintain 
that this Ufe^ where our spiritual powers are thus 'searitily 
developed, shall be the only trial-scene for determining the 
eternal condition of that other life^ where our powers will 
he thus exalted'? Is the status of a man^in the eterind lile 
to be wholly and irredeemably determined by his coiu 
duct in this mortal life, in wdiich it is confessed thiit 
the very faculties peculiarly appropriate to that et<unai 

* See “Thorndiile; or, The Conflict of Opinions.” By William 
Smith. Edinburgh ami Xjonclon. 1857. 
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lifli are Ixit imperfectly developed, and eauiiot Le fully 
exercised 1 

say, indeed, witli tnitli, that tlie man grows out of 
tile l)Ly. and each subseipient stage of existeiiee must hid 
inlliienced Ly its predecessor, flat on the otiku* hand, if the 
subsequent stage brings with it new powers, It cannot l^e 
wholly determined by the state that preeedefl. ''ibc inau 
does in fact recover from the faults of tiie Ixiy. And 
jriost certainly you would in judicially deternfme that the 
eumluet of the boy should forever decide the condition of 
the man. In like manner, how can any on<* assert tiiat the 
immortal is to sutfer eternally, without possibility of re- 
covering Ifimself, from the exmduet of the morktlf xlro 
higher facilities to be given for no other pui’p(.>se than to 
foci greatei' pain, and anguish, au<] remorse than the sinner 
could have done in the state in whieh he sir!ue<r! i cannot 
bo wrong r’ lie exclaimed; ‘‘it is as clear as any demon 
stratiou in Euclid.” Pp. 2:i0, 

The author then proceeds to detail the suhs(‘qik‘nt specu- 
lations of Cyril on the subject, and his fmal resolve on 
suicide; a legitimate result of such speculation. .And if 
the reader would sec a striking practkaii illustration of the 
tendone.v of infidelity of this sort, he may turn h) the 
count, given in the New York Trihune for duly lb, .1858, 
of the “ Buicide of a Berlin Heights En.^e ].k)vtn*.” His 
letter to his friends, as there given, and the determination 
which it announces, arc a perfect transcript of this a.rperk 
ence of Cyril, beginning, continuing, and ending alike; for 
that suicide is justifiable on those principles cannot be in 
telligently doubted. 

But the style of reasoning in the foregoing extract is 
that which is adopted by our opponents generally, and by 
all Universalists and Deists in common. This of itself, 
h<.>wevor, proves nothing m relation to its conelusiveness, or 
the contrary ; nor do I refer to the fact iuvidiomsiy. But 
that its basis is laid in an utter ignoring of the testimony 
of Divine revelation will not admit of a serious doubt: 
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for if the argimieiit be based in truth, (and it assumes to he 
as clear as the demonstrations of Euclicl,) it is obvioiis that 
the whole representation of the Scriptures on the subject 
is false; and the men who assume it are bound, in all con- 
sistency and common honesty, to come forth from their 
lurking-places among professed believers of the Bible, and 
take the comparatively manly position of antagonism to 
its announcements. It is high time that such glaring dis- 
honesty was met by the strong and avowed disapproval of 
every man of intelligence and moral principle. 

The argument itself, however, proceeds with confounding 
a distinction, perfectly obvious to every mind on a moment’s 
reflection, and recognized in all practical human intercourse, 
between the moral and purely intellectual. Man, in his 
present state, has as clear a perception of the distinction 
between moral right and wrong, good and evil, oljetUcnice 
{iiid disobedience, as he can ever hope to have; and that ho 
has powers adequate to the full appreciation of this distinc- 
tion in all its relations to asserted consecpiences, in this and 
in all other worlds, is sufliciently clear even from the con- 
struction of the foregoing objection itself. His powers arc 
fiilly adequate to the just and proper consideration of all the 
information which God has imparted on the subject. Had 
God imparted no information in relation to it, the reasoning 
might appear to be plausible; but since he has imparted all 
needed information, and has, withal, provided the means 
for our securing a happy immoitaiity, it is idle to prefceiid 
that we are at liberty to disregard it, and to act on the as- 
sumption that we are left in darkness on the subject. Every 
objection brought by our opponents against a future state 
of retribution is a full proof that man is thoroughly able to 
appreciate that consideration as a moHve to action; aiul 
we need look no flirther fur evidence to prove the shallow- 
ness of all such reasoning as the above. Nor does the fact 
that man’s intellectual powers shall continue to expand 
as his stores of knowledge increase, bear at all upon the 
*ssue, since an increase of intellectual power and porcep- 
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tioii In no way infers a necessary increase of moral dis- 
cernment. That may continue to increase forewer, but 
this is here as clear and plain as is necessary for a pro- 
bationary state. 

It will be observed too that this train of thought wholly 
ignores all idea of a ‘probation for rational creatures ; for 
the same reasoning %vhich would prove our earthly life too 
brief for such probation, wmiild prove that any period, how- 
ever extended, wmuld be too brief in view of the eternity 
which shall succeed. 

And here let me ask, Is it true, can it be true, on any 
principle recognized by man’s moral nature, that a rational 
creature in this or in any other state may trifle with all his 
own convictions of moral good and evil, obedience and dis- 
obedience, right and wrong, truth and falsehood, on the plea 
that he is in an irresponsible state of existence, and may 
therefore disregard all such considerations any farther than 
respects the consequences of his actions in the present life ? 
If this be not so, then this w^hole mode of reasoning is a con 
victcd lie; for if our present life (call it ‘‘ fetal” or anything 
else) has no sucli relation to the life to come as is claimed 
for it in the wmrd of God, then it is obvious that man is ir- 
responsible for his conduct here any flirther than pertains to 
present consequences, or consequences related to the present 
life. This is the broad basis upon wdiich all such reaso.'hig 
ultimately rests, and the tangible practical difference be- 
tween it and Atheism I leave to others to define. I em. 
see none. 

Of the same character is that inane and silly twaddle so 
often heard from this class of writers, to the effect that man, 
in the exercise of his rational powers, cannot believe withfuit 
e.vidence; a statement which they employ for justifying the 
contemptuous disregard with which they treat the pi-oifcred 
oviden(Xi! itself. The infidel, for example^., wlio lias never 
examined a thousandth part of the evidence in favor of the 
Divine origin and inspiration of the Scriptures, does not 
hesitate to ignore the whole inquiry on this pretended plea. 
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And in the same manner is the awful theme of future and 
endless retribution often treated by our opponents. Now 
all these men are perfectly aware that no one more than the 
intelligent Christian maintains the principle that God never 
i‘eqiiires fiiith without sufficient evidence. But what has this 
to do with the point ? The question is not whether faith can 
exist without evidence, but whether these men have investi- 
gated the prodered evidence itself? And that they have 
not, is apparent from the ignorance of the subject which is 
patent in all their lucubrations. If a man may possess him- 
self of all the evidence in a matter of deep interest to him- 
self, and on which he is required to act, and yet through negli- 
gence or indifference fail to procure it, and consequently 
comes to a wrong decision, can he justify his decision on the 
plea that ‘‘man cannot believe without evidence?” Who 
W(vuld justify a jury which, through gross inattention to the 
material points of t he evidence elicited, had rendered a wrong 
verdict, (even tliough the verdict were based upon other and 
immaterial points of the evidence to which they did attend,) 
on the plea that they had to decide according to evidence ? 
It is true that, from the evidence wvhich they did consider, 
they could come to no other verdict; but who wdli doubt 
that they were guilty, and deserved severe punishment for 
bringing in such a verdict, since, through gross and culpable 
indifibrence and inattention, they neglected to consider that 
portion of the evidence which must infallibly have led them 
to a different decision, and of which, upon subsequent in- 
quiry, you find them utterly ignorant, although it had 
hcen brought out fully before them ? Their attempt to 
justify themselves on the plea that intelligent belief cannot 
exist without evidence, would only enhance their criminality; 
since it would render apparent the fact that they were aware 
of the value of evidence and knew how to appreciate it, and 
jet permitted themselves to, come to a false conclusion, in a 
most important matter, through a heedless disregard of the 
fullest and most conclusive evidence, wdiich had been care- 
fully brought within reach of their minds and spread out 
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be Toro them. I need occupy no space in the illus- 

tration. 

1 rept'.at tliercfore, that it is not inconsistent with wisdom 
and goodness to treat rational creatures as responsiljk', and 
to h<jld them answerable for their actions in this or in any 
world wliore they may enjoy a state of probation ; and that 
God will do this cannot he intelligently questioned. And 
that moral agents must furnish an approved test of an 
obedient disposition is equally plain ; which of course infers 
the existence of a probationary state for all such, and of 
course, a termination of such sta,te, (since it would be ab 
surd to suppose that a state of trial is not to terminate.) and 
by consequence an approval or disapproval of their conduct 
while it continued. The existence of such a state, moi-eover, 
plainly infers the free and imeonstraincd use of all the pow- 
ers constituting irnn-al agency, for without this the idea of 
trial and la^sponsibility is an absurdity ; and consequently 
Divine goodness, in furnishing such opportunity for fair and 
full ]>robation, cannot, without absurdity, be supposed to do 
more than to sec that opportunity and means are alTordcd 
which, if improved and not neglected or perverted, shall 
secure the final happiness of him who is the subject of the 
trial. *To dispute either of these positions, and at the same 
tiine pretend to assert the existence of moral agency, is idle. 
Nor is it for us to say what are the just limits of a proba 
tionary c<jndition for moral agents ; the Creator alone may 
determine that, so that all such speculations as the fore 
going from ‘‘Thorndale” are mere inanities when tested by 
reason or common sense. Life (as Horsley remarks in one 
of his sermons) is to be esteemed long or short, not from 
any proportion it may bear to eternity, (which would bo 
c<.|ually none at ail, though protracted to ten thousand times 
its ordinary length,) but according as the space of it may bo 
uiore or less than is sufficient for the purposes of probation. 
There must be a certain length of time, the measure of which 
God only may know, within which the promises and the 
threaUmings of the Gospel, joined with the experience which 
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every man’s life affords of God’s power and providence^ 
may l)e adequately appreciated, and within which, if at all, 
jhis state of experience, joined with future hopes and ftars, 
must produce certain degrees of improvement in moral wis- 
dom and in virtuous habit. If, in all that time, no effect is 
wrought, the impediment can have arisen only from incor- 
rigible self-will and obstinacy. The diet that God termi- 
nates the probation of any such moral agent at a given 
time is evidence of this. And the infidel assumption, there- 
fore, that some of the impenitent die before they are in 
corrigible, is both arrogant and preposterous, (though 
many doubtless are, for wise purposes, permitted to live 
long after they become so,) since' it assumes a knowledge 
of God’s secret views and operations wdilch no man in liis 
senses can pretend to possess ; for no man can, with the 
siiglitest degree of reason, pretend to know how long a mural 
agent must livo in sin in order to arrive at tlie condition 
referred to, and therefore no man has a right to say that 
any sinners die before God as perfectly knows them to be 
incorrigible as if they had lived in sin a thousand years.^^ 
Nor is there any reason to believe that had they continued 
to live ever so long there would have been any change in 
their moral condition. Qualities,” as Horsley remai*ks, 
“ are not to be measured by duration ; they bear no more 
relation to it than they do to space. The hatefnlness of sin 
is seated in itself — in its own internal quality of evil ; by that 
its iil-deservings are to be measured, not by' the narrow- 
ness of the limits, either of time or place, within which the 
good providence of God hath confined its power of doing 
mischief.” 

If a moral agent, therefore, become truly incorrigible in 
any state of probation assigned to him by God, it is plain 
that the retribution preannoimced by God as the conse- 
quence of disobedience is his just desert ; and it is plainly 

Sec on tills point Edwards against Chauncej, ckap. vili; a littlo 
work whkk Uni versalism has never even attempted to answer, though 
irigitially jmblislied in 17S0. 
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impertinent to pretend that God, whc knows all things from 
the beginning, and of conrse knew tliem ail at the time on 
which he announced those consetpences, is either not bound 
to inflict them, or that goodness should lead him to furnish 
a second probation. What assurance is there that aiiotlier 
probation would secure results which the Gospel and its 
means of grace failed to secure 1 And how are the sins 
of his previous probation to be disposed of? (a point on 
which Beecher’s “ Conflict of Ages” is veiy weak.)'^ And 
how is such a second probation to be brought about so 
as to be certain in its results ? Are infinite goodness and 
oinnipotence to be called to the rescue? But, not to insist 
on what is above said respecting moral agenej, I w'-oiild 
ask, if such interposition be needed to secure that resiiit, 
why was it not made so as to prevent man fi’oni coining in- 
to such a condition at all ? If God’s sole aim is to secure 
the happiness of every one of his creatures, it is manifest 
that this interposition could fltr better have been made at 
the outset ; and in the utter absence of any principle, either 
in reason or revelation, to sustain the foregoing assumption, 
I aflirm this to be so. In the same manner that God could 
operate after the close of this our present life, so as to secure 
by his Almighty power the future salvation of the lost, he 
could have prevented the introduction of sin and misery into 
the universe. And if he can, and therefore ought to renews 

* Kant, (Eeligionslelire, sec. 78,) in referring to this matter, shows tlie 
folly of expecting salvation on the ground of our owm works. He says : 

Wliatever may have been the circumstances under which the shuner 
began his course of piety, and however uniformly correct his deportment 
may be, still, previously to his change, he lived in sin, and the guilt then 
coutraeted he cannot possibly ever wash away. The fact that he, after 
his cluinge of heart, contracts no new debts, will never pay off the old 
ones. Kor can he, however holy his walk, ever do more than he is bonnd 
to do, for lie is under constant obligation to exert hiinself to the utmost 
of his ability in the service of Ms God.” (Cited in vStorr and Flutt's The- 
ology, sec. DO.) Kaut should have credited this argument to Buiiyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress. It is perfectly conclusive, however, and slionld bo 
most seriously considered by those who hope for salvation, and at the 
same time reject the oifer made to them throngli the vicarious atonement 
and Bficrilicc of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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men tliroiigli the torments of liell, it is proper to say, in tlie 
a-bsence of any inspired declaration to the contrary, that he 
can renew them at once and directly, yea, without even the 
discipline of suffering at all ; for if it is to he effected, as 
this theory assumes, by pure almighty power or omnipo- 
tence, and irrespective of mediatorial intervention, it is plain, 
as omnipotence is not restricted to the use of mstrumentaii- 
ties, it can accomplish its end immediately and without 
them. And if this renewal is to be thus eifected, (that is, hy 
pure omnipotence, and by ah extra operation,) God can ae 
complish such a result at any time, either with or without 
an instrument. Why then does he permit his creatures to 
suffer as they do in this world'? The question is perfectly 
proper in respect to a theory which professes to be founded 
on the reason and the nature of things. If the fact that he 
is good and almighty proves that he will prevent the con- 
tinuance of misery hereafter, since, on the ground that he can 
then prevent it, it is alleged to he imneeessary, it is equally 
plain that he can prevent it now, and that therefore it is now 
unnecessary. Goodness and omnipotence, therefore, are 
confessedly not inconsistent with the existence of the misery 
they can prevent, and therefore to dmw any such inference 
in relation to the prevention of misery in the future state is 
absurd. (See H. 1, p. 134; S. 65, 69; D, 87, 88, 122, 276- 
278; M. 29-39; Kneeland’s Lectures, 227.) Essential 
goodness is defined to he the love of virtue for its own sake. 
Whether this is or is not a full and sufficient definition is, 
however, of no consequence here, for it is sufficient for the 
purpose. W e know, as Horsley lias remarked, that as virtue 
and vice are opposites, so love and hate are opposites. A 
consistent character, therefore, must bear opposite affections 
toward opposite things. To love virtue for its own sake, 
and to hate vice for its own sake, may therefore belong 
equally to the character of essential goodness. And thus, as 
virtue, in itself, and for its own sake, must be the object of 
God’s love and favor, so incorrigible vice, in itself, and for 
its own sake, must he the object of his hatred and displeas- 
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urc, and of course, tlierefore, it is in no way inconsistent with 
essential goodness to visit it with iiiiendiiig retribution ; 1 
say endless retribution, since from the very nature of sin it 
eainiut be otherwise ; for any creature, by knowingly and 
voluntarily perpetrating it, at once places liiniself beyond 
the power of undoing what he has done, or of reciweriiig his 
standing as a pure and holy being with God his Creator. 
Hence, unless God interpose and save him, he is manifestly 
lost and helpless forever. Much more then must this be his 
condition when God, having freely offered to save him from 
sin, and to bestow upon him eternal life, he refuses the offer ; 
and therefore we find it clearly announced that the refusal 
of the offer of eternal life necessarily involves eternal death 
as the consequence, (John iii, S6; Rom. vi, 23.) And as 
the wrath of God is to abide or remain {fj^svei) upon sueh, it 
is obvious that they are to sustain and realize that loss and 
its consequences ; not by ceasing to exist, for it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that the wrath of God could abide up- 
on a nonentity. Thus the guilt of those who die impeiutent 
must be, in the very nature of things, perpetual, and of a 
twofold character, being derived both from transgresshig the 
law and refusing the deliverance offered in the Gospel ; and 
it is equally obvious that where guilt exists under the gov- 
ernment of God, there also must misery exist likewise. 

As the foregoing speculation is the stronghold of all who 
deny the eternal punishment of sin, it is very important to 
consider it in all those points of view in which they present 
it, and to give it a thorough refutation ; and it is the more 
important from the incautious and culpable , representations 
made on the subject by some divines. Nothing is more ab- 
surd than to say that because God may, on the sinner’s ac- 
ct*.ptancc of proffered mercy in a probationary state, remit a 
threatened punishment, he therefoi*e is not bound to execute 
his Ihi'eatcnings when the sinner has, in his impenitence, 
passed into a state of retribution. And the contrary inti- 
mation, by some reputedly orthodox divines, has tended no 
little to relieve the minds of the impenitent and vicious, and 
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to encourage sucli blasphemous assertions as tbat- of Wliiston, 
that “ this doctrine supposes God to delight in cruelty and 
that ‘‘ if certainly true, the justice of God must inevitably be 
given up, and much more his mercy;” and that also of 
i Dr. Chauncey, who says : “ It is high time that some gener* 

i ally received doctrines should be renounced, and others em- 

I braced in their room that are more honorable to the Father 

i of mercies, and comfortable to the creatures which his hands 

have made.” The same is countenanced too by such writers 
as Whately, Ham, Storrs, Hudson, Dobney, T. S. Smithy etc. 

The remark of Archbishop Tillotson, that God may re- 
serve to himself the right to inflict or not to inflict the 
threatened penalty of sin in a state of retribution, has al- 
rc‘ady aceomplished vastly more of evil to the souls of 
’ men than all the labors and influence of that most amiable 

and exemplary prelate have ever done good. Since his own 
time it has been reiterated by all the despisers of God’s ad 
monitions and threatenings, and multitudes have made it 
a plea to justify their casting off all practical recognition of 
jnorai obligation. God has said nothing like this in his 
Avord ; and what right had Dr. Tillotson to theorize thus in 
respect to a practical matter of the most transcendent inter- 
est to human welfere 1 God has, moreover, not only said 
nothing to justify such an intimation, hut all his utterances, 
as we shall see, are directly against the supposition. And 
what right, therefore, had any minister of Christ thus to in- 
terfere with those motives which God had furnished for 
practical human life and conduct, and to neutralize them 
thus by mere inferences from the absolutely unknown and 
inaccessible? Dr. Tillotson had no such right, nor has any 
; other 20 an ; and those, therefore, wdio practically venture 

j to build their hopes for the future on any such idle and base- 

less expectation, do it not only without reason, but at the 
ijumioent peril of making eternal ship’wreck of their futiiio 
well -being. 

If to threaten is not inconsistent with infinite goodness, 
and mcrc*y, and wisdom, on w’ha#[>rmciple is it inconsistent 
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therewitli to execute tlie tlireateniiig 1 W e may admit that 
in strictness of speech, God may not be obliged to execute 
simply because lie lias threatened, (as Edwards, vii, 527, 
remarks,) but yet he was under no obligation to threaten if 
he knew at the same time that he would not execute, for this 
would have been plainly inconsistent with truth. The 
necessity of the connection between the execution and the 
threatening, arises from the obligation which He who knows 
all tilings Avas under to threaten at all ; and from this arises 
the obligation to conform his absolute threatening to the 
future execution, so that the truth of God forms an invio- 
lable connection between absolute threatening and execu- 
tion for to suppose that he threatened in relation to a 
state of pure retribution, contrary to what he knew would 
come to pass, is to suppose that he threatened contrary to 
Avhat he knew to be the truth. If absolute threatenings are 
significations of anything, they are significations of the 
futurity of the thing threatened. They are in one sense 
predictions ; and the same argument which would prove 
that he could thus falsify them, and retain his character 
as a God of truth, would equally prove that he could 
falsify his predictions and still retain that character, which 
is plainly absurd.'^ 

* A statement to the following effect is often made by infidels and Uni 
versalists for the purpose of ignoring all argument in favor of Christian- 
ity and the future punishment of sin : to wit, that if they believed tliese 
things they would not rest satisfied with the little efforts Aviiich are 
made for human salvation by those who profess to believe them, hut 
would give their fVieiids no rest till they had secured their saUation, and 
that they “ would go out, and as it were, compel them to go to church, 
road the Bible,” etc., from all of which they also deduce the inference 
that Christians do not really believe what they profess. And this silly 
rhapsody is regarded by them as sufficiently justifying the disregard 
luid contempt Avith Avliich they treat the whole subject of religious obli- 
gation. But Avhile I Avould in no way attempt to palliate the most culpa- 
ble indifference of many professora of religion on the subject, I would 
remark, in reference to the individuals aforesaid, tiiat supposing they be- 
lieved in future retribution, they would unless wliolly ignorant of 
human nature, pursue any such course as they describe, since every 
man of sense can see that such a procedure, instead ol‘ securing the atten- 
tion and salvation of men, must infttlllbly awaken their ecu tempt ana 
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No one supposes that the infliction of penal evil, as sueb, 
and in itself, is desirable to God, for no one believes that it 
is Of itself a pleasure for God to destroy his own work. 
(Job X, 3 ; Ezek. xxxiii, 11 ; 2 Pet. hi, 9.) But what then ? 
Are we to suppose that nothing can render it desirable to 
God that penal evil should be inflicted ? This is the infer- 
ence drawn by many of our opponents; but what means 
such language as that in Jer. ix, 291 “Shall not my soul k 
avenged on such a nation as this?” And Hos. x, 10 : “It is 
in my desire that I should chastise them.” Dent xxviii, 36 : 
“The Lord will rejoice over you to destroy you!^'‘ Isa. i, 24: 
“I will ease me of my adversaries : I will a.venge 7ne of my 
enemies.” No pretended metaphor or anthropology can 
divest this language of its awful import, or hinder its pointed 
application to the case in hand; for know that God 
has thus avenged himself by the ruin and destruction of his 
enemies in multitudes of instances ; and the reason is 
simply because he must do this or compromise his hatred of 
iniquity, the utterances of his nature, and, in the view’ of 
all his intelligent creation, set light by his word, (see 
Psa. cxxxviii, 2,) and hence the holy inhabitants of heaven 
witness, with the highest applause, the execution of his 
thrcatenings, (Bev. xi, 17, 18 ; xvi, 5-7, ) as already show'ii 
above. There is none of the mawkish sentimentalism 
among them which is exhibited in such books as those of 
Dobnc}', T. S. Smith, Hudson, Whately, and in “Tlioru- 
dale,” wherein all possible sympathy finds utterance on be- 
half of the wicked, and rebellious, and impenitent creature, 
and none whatever on behalf of the holy and righteous 
Creator and moral Governor of the universe. Siu, and 

disgust, as all sncli interference w'itli man’s right to tbirilc and act for 
Isiniseif mast do; and for a man thus to prove Iiimself dcsUuii<‘. ot 
wisdom, is not the way to do mncli good in this world. And then, more- 
over, nAthcr Christ nor his apostles, nor the prophets, iiotwithstandiiigjill 
their terrific annoiinceineiits on the suhiect, ever sought to save men in 
this way. The objection is merely an attempt to lull a disquiet (?fi!- 
scicnee, and those who are tl s inflneneed are only planting thorn.'? in 
their bed of death. 
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wickedness, and disregard of moral obligation are tlie com- 
mon center of this sympatlij, and holiness, and righteous- 
ness, and equity are ignored, and their claims cannot be 
even asserted without awakening repeated accusations 
of cruelty, want of mercy, etc., and similar utterances of 
false philanthropy and ambitious imbecility. It might be 
useful for our opponents to pond,er a little upon Job xxxiii, 
12, 13, and Isa. Iv, 8, 9. 

But set the rule aside that God is thus under obligation 
to Mfdl his threatenings against the finally impenitent, and 
where shall be placed the limit of departure from his most 
solemn obtestations? If he may do it once, whj not 
twice, or twice ten thousand times? But this is absurd, 
since the very object of these open and absolute, averments 
is that his creatures may notice and rely on them, and act 
accordingly. Were probation and the mediatorship con- 
tinued after the final judgment, (if such an absurdity were 
at all supposable,) then there might be some plausibility 
ill refusing to regard threatenings as absolute. But we 
have abundantly shown that this idea of probation and 
mediatorial intervention cannot be entertained except at the 
sacrifice of Scripture and common sense; and therefore, 
if God has reserved to himself the liberty to depart from 
this rule, with no previous a.nnoiincoment, and no reason 
given to determine what his pleasure shall be, how may it 
ho known that he will not, in any given instance whatever, 
depart from it ? And on this ground what becomes of cer- 
tainty in respect to the fulfillment of his word in any case? 
Thus, by a fair and logical sequence, along with certainty 
in respect to his threatenings, must depart also certainty in 
respect to his promises and predictions, (since, on the same 
principle, he must reserve the right either to fulfill them or 
not,) and thus the promised bliss of heaven becomes as 
much a matter of uncertainty as the threatened torments 
of hell. 

The evasion that these threatenings do not announce what 
God will do, hut only what the sinner deserves to suffer, 
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can be entertained by no serious mind who will carefully 
consider the threatenings themselves. See, for example, 
Matt. XXV, 41, 46; 2 Thess.^^_ i,^_ 7~9^; Matt, xii, 32 ; 
xviii, 8, 9; Rev. xiv, 10, 11 ; xx, JO. The evasion, how- 
ever, really amounts to nothing ; for, not to speak of its 
being alike applicable to all Divine admonitions and an- 
nouncements, and therefore self-refuted, it concedes that 
the threatenings themselves contain God’s expressed an- 
nouncements of the true demerit of sin. Sin therefore 
truly deserves all that these threatenings express. 

Upon the whole, then, to adopt the language of Dr. 
Whitby in his discourse on the endless misery of the 
Wicked, “Either God may in justice intlict upon the 
wicked those punishments which he has threatened, or else 
it is unjust in God to execute upon them the judgment 
written, that is, the punishment which he hatli tlinjatened 
to them in the word of tnith. If it be said, It is unjust in 
God to execute them on the sinner dying in his impenitence, 
either we cannot be obliged to believe that word in which 
these threats are contained, or else an obligation must lie 
upon us to believe that God wdll act unjustly.” 

Now it is conceded freely, and either directly or indi- 
rectly, by nearly all our opponents, that the sinner deserves 
eternal punishment. Bee, for example, M, 9-11 ; II. 2, 
p. 65 ; D. 51, 66-72, 164, 244-251 ; Knoeland, p. 47. And 
so, too, the Restorationists, Socinians, etc. But on what 
principle docs ho deserve to he thus treated? And further, 
on what principle is it unjust or improper to inflict upcm 
him what he deserves? The absurd talk about summum 
jus summit hijuria^ of which the writings of Messrs. 
Dobney, and Hudson, and Kneclaiid, and Dr. Chiimiccy arc 
so full, has no application here. The maxim may some- 
times be true in the necessarily imperfect jurisprudence of 
men; but to reason thus from an imperfect human adminis- 
tration to the infinitely perfect and divine, is to prodaiiu 
one's seif to be “not o’erfraught with sense;” and to 
venture upon any such hope is a fearful experiincnt. And 
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if I may again refexv to an idea already so gge-^ted, a fair 
and logical application of the utilitarian principles of our 
opponents will justify the continuance of tliis piiiiishmeiit 
forever. The employment of such penal execution as a 
salutary example is clearly brought to view in Isaiah 
Ixvi, 24, (a passage vyhich, in its relation to eternity, is 
strongly applied by our Saviour,) and its use is there also 
exhibited. The idea that because the Sabbath and new 
moon are referred to in the context, the passage must 
refer to a period antecedent to the general jucignient, is 
absurd, and cannot mislead a child, unless that child should 
cutertaiii a notion that the pristine condition of earth is 
iiimmpatible with endless duration. 

We have the assurance of the Holy Scriptures that the 
redeemed of Christ, after being gathered home to heaven, 
shall never fall, and that there shall be no violation of the 
peace of that government in which Christ shall still reign as 
Prince of Peace after he has resigned the mediatorial king- 
dom, or ceased from all mediatorial intervention on behalf 
of sinners, and no limit to its increase. Holiness, and 
2 'igliteousness, and peace, shall remain forever. And that 
the redeemed and all the future subjects of his kingdom are 
to bo preserved from sin and fall by the influence of moral 
motives, will hardly be questioned by any who hold the 
moral agency of man. And who dare venture to say, 
therefore, that any specific order of motives ma\' be dis- 
pensed with in securing this result? The man who should 
venture to say of any order of means employed by God 
in the matter, or which he announces shall be so employed, 
that it is tainecessary or superfluous, wmiikl by so doing con- 
vict himself of playing the fool in an important matter 
respecting which he knew nothing. Good ends are con- 
fessedly answered by punishment in this world ; and when 
God assures us that punishment shall exist in the ’svorld to 
come, how impious is it to reply to him by saying that it 
is unnecessary because we can see no use in it 1 The text 
referred to in Isaiah Ixvi, presents a view of this motive in 
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Its operation, and the salutary effect of such a spectacle is 
easily understood by the mind. And if the coiitmucd 
sufferings of those who have rebelled against God and re- 
nounced his authority shall be thus salutary, and if the 
salvation of the righteous, and the preservation of other 
beings who may he at any time created and pass through a 
probationary state, should call for this perpetual example 
of punishment, why should God spare the wicked and 
rebellious, and cease to inflict upon them their just deserts'? 

I put the question to those who have dared to say that 
perpetual punishment is needless, for no good can come 
out of it;” and that ‘4t is so great an evil that it cannot 
be compensated by any good.” Why, therefore, should 
God spare the wicked, and not fulfil against them his 
threatenings ? Perpetual suffering is truly an infinite evil 
to those who suffer it; hut in the same sense, as remarked 
already, the good arising from it is an infinite good to in 
numerably greater multitudes. 

Before leaving this topic, it may be proper to refer in 
conclusion to the sentiments entertained on the subject bj 
those learned and profound scholars and critics, the Polish 
Socinians. They represent the utmost limits to which “ lib- 
eral principles ” can venture in consistency wdth a profession 
of Christianity, and this, together with their uncompromis- 
ing antagonism to the whole evangelical system of doctrine, 
renders their views on this topic a matter of iinportancc ; 
for men who venture beyond those limits are bound in all 
moral honesty to renounce the Christian name, Br. Jared 
Sparks (late President of Harvard University) affirms that 
the Cliurches of Poland and Transylvania believed the doc- 
trine of the eternity of future piinishinent,” and that it was 
taught by the Eacovian Catechism., wdiieh was the approved 
expression of the fliith of all those Churches, and was drawn 
up by Socinus, Smaleius, and others among the most learned 
theologians of the fraternity.” (Inquiry, p. 348.) B. Wis- 
sowatius, in a note on the passage in w'hich this sentirneiit is 
affirmed, says that “ it has been always the opinion of the 
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Churcli tliat the wicked will be doomed to punishment, and 
cast into the fire prepared for the deTll and his angels,” and 
that the eminent writers of the Unitarian faith “ constaiitl j 
maintained that there wdll be a resurrection both of the just 
and of the unjust, and that the latter shall be .eonsigned to 
everlasting punishment, but the fomer admitted to everlast- 
ing life.” 

And accordingij Crellius, the leading and most profound 
genius of that school, in his discourse on Matt, iii, 11, 12, 
(Pol, Frat., iv, 3-9,) says that inextmcius est im- 

primis ille tuturiis, qui ita consumet omnia, ut ad melioreni 
statum nullus sit reditus, et exitium plane mternum afferet.” 
And in his exposition of Heb. x, 26-32, (pp. 285-300,) 
after largely insisting on the same truth, he adds the follow- 
ing, (well worthy of being pondered by all our adversaries:) 
“ Ex his autem patet, miseTicordiam non esse 2)}'027rielaiem 
in Deo natiiraliter ac proprie i^esidentern, Nam quetdam 
sunt actloncs Dei^ in quUms millet vtitur misericonlkt^ sed 
ejiis contmrio, nimirum, ira et severitate.” See also his 
note and paraphrase in Heb. x, 27. (tom. iii, 165, 203,) and 
on 2 Thess. i, 9, (p. 554 ;) also Slichtingius on John v, 29, 
(Tom. V, 43.) Wolzogenius also, though with some of his 
brethren a little inclined to favor the doctrine of the ultimate 
annihilation of the wicked, says on Matt, iii, 12 : Iqni in- 
extimjuihili, Hoe igne significatur mterna damuatio e qua 
impii nulla nimquam tempore emergent aut iiborabimtur.” 
(Tom. vi, in loco.) And on Matt, x, 28, in a passage already 
referred to, he says : “ Since Christ here names the place, 
even Gehenna, where God shall destroy the soul as 'well as 
the body, it appears that he by the word destroy did not un- 
derstand simply Mll^ or reditce to nothing — in nikilwm red- 
iijere^ (for God can do this immediately while the soul is 
separated from the body,) but torment and torture, sed for- 
qnere ac cruciafe. See his powerful note also on John v, 29. 

Even the later Socinians of the Swiss and French Churches 
enterUiin the same view. Their Geneva Catechism,” says 
of "^he wicked that “ they will bo tormented with remorse 
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and abancloBed to despair, because they have lost eternal 
happiness bj tlieir own misconduct;” and to sustain this, 
Mark ix, 43; Matt, xxiii, 13, are cited. The “Christian 
Disciple,” also, for March and April 1819, conducted by 
the late Prof. A. Norton, and other learned Unitarians of 
Boston and vicinity, (and which Dr. Sparks says “may be 
supposed to declare the prevailing sentiments of the Unita- 
rians of this country,”) thus speaks : “ We cannot but won- 
der and lament that any should so far pervert the oracles 
of God as to persuade men to believe that there is no pun- 
ishment hereafter ; an error, we repeat, most dangerous to 
the interests of society; it breaks down the barriers of con- 
science, and removes those salutary restraints, without 
wdiich neither virtue, nor reputation, nor property are secure.” 
And President Sparks himself, in reviewing the niatter, 
says : “ The true state of the case is, then, that Unitarians, 
as a hody^ universally believe in the future punishment of 
the wicked. By a very large number this punishment has 
been considered eternal; by others it is supposed to be 
limited in duration, but to be severe and dreadiiil,” etc.^' 

I have introduced these testimonies simply as an ofiset to 
those false representations of Mr. Hudson, and others, re- 
specting the views of the divines of Germany, and to expose 
the folly of certain individuals who are ever evincing a 
morbid imwdllingness that God should regulate the affairs 
of his own administration, and do what he himself esteems 
right and best, unless their own puny intellects arc admitted 
into his counsels, and made to understand the whole matter. 
But while we appreciate and realise the overwhelming im- 
portance of being, in this probationary state, truly mindful < >f 
our eternal interests, wm have no sympathy with any doc- 
trine wdiich either neutralizes or ignores the most sedemn 
and impressive counsels and admonitions of the God ol 

* Inquiry, p. S50. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

T.IIE ETEEFALLY MISERABLE EXISTENCE OF THE 
WICKED IS FULLY ANNOUNCED IN THE WORD 
OF GOD, 

I 66. Ultimate Condition of the Lost 

We return, then, to the question, What is eternal punish- 
ment T We have seen that it is not annihilation, and of 
course it cannot consist in happiness, so that there is no way 
to avoid the consequence that it is a state of endless retri- 
hution and irrecoverable misery. That God has afforded 
us (for, being a practical matter, it is better that in this 
biisiness we confine our attention mainly to ourselves) a 
fair and full opportunity to obtain eternal life, will not be 
questioned; and that the terms on wdiich this deliverance 
from sin and its penalty are offered are perfectly reasonable, 
will be admitted ; and that many among us willfully refuse 
the offer, and even all proper consideration of it, none can 
deny; nor will it he denied that they do this in utter 
defiance and disregard of all the expostulations, admonitions, 
and threatenings of God. And now, my reader, be candid 
with your own soul, and answer to your conscience and to 
God the question, Where is the impropriety or injustice of 
within aiding the proffered boon from those who have de- 
liberately refused it, ‘treated the ofier with disdain, and 
spent their opportunities for securing it in kSucIi pursuits 
and indulgences as must, in the very necessity of the 
case, render them in every way disqualified for the worship) 
of God, and for the holy society of heaven? Eternal life 
was fully within their reach ; they could have secured it, 
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diid become qualified for its enjoyment, and for coinpanioii- 
sliip with the good and the excellent of all ages who have 
been gathered around the throne, but they refused it. And 
as it W' oiild be ridiculous to pretend that such a choice or 
refusal of a moral agent is the same in the long mn as if 
he had chosen .the opposite, so there is nothing that can 
remain to such but that they should have their choice *, and 
that as they chose to be separate from the holy and redeemed 
family of God, they should be associated with his enemies 
in both their character and doom. An utter severance, 
therefore, from Jesus and his redeemed, and an aliode and 
association with evil angels, are the necessary consequences 
which they have willfully brought upon themselves, and such 
is the eternal misery of the damned. There is for the in no 
other alternative. The evidence is abundantly sufficient to 
convince any one wdio will seriously examine it, that man 
is a sinner, and alienated from God ; that his moral natures 
needs renewal before he can he either holy or happy ; that 
God freely oflers to deliver and save him through Jesus 
Christ, and pleads with him tenderly and earnestly to 
accept the offer ; and therefore either to hope or plead for 
impunity on the ground that these things are 7iot helkved by 
the exceptant, is as vain and hopeless as it is trifling and 
arrogant. This doom, therefore, is privation of eternal life, 
(John iii, 16; v, 29;) endurance of God’s displeasure, 
(1 Thess. V, 3 ; Gal. vi, 8; John viii, 51 ; 2 Thess. i, 9;) and 
is called the second deaths (Rev. xx, 14; xxi, 8;) and is an 
utter rejection from the society of Jesus and the blessed, 
(Matt, xiii, 48-50 ; xxv, 41, 46 ; Luke xvi, 26 ; Rev. xxii, 14.) 
And the spirit of God in describing it employs the fdiow^- 
ing terms of fearful import: destruciion^ (fi’oiu 

okXvjii, to destroy ;) noXaoig^ a cutting off ; cmdiXeLa, per- 
dition ; oQyij Tov Geoa, wrath of God ; fcglpa^ judgment ; 
KgLOLg, (also from to separate^) separation ; Odva.rog 

second death; gk(j)Xt}§^ (tindying worm; (j/Jogd, 
corruption ; rrvg auoviov^ eternal fire ; and ftnaan'ot^ 
torments. 
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There is, inoreoYer, the olearest aTnioiiBcemeat, made in 
every form that language will admit, that there shall he a 
direct contrast between the condition of the good and evil 
in their future existence. See Psa. xvii, 14, 15 ; Prov. 
X, 28; xiv, 32; Dan. xii, 2 ; Matt, iii, 11, 12 ; vii, 13, 14, 
‘21; viii, 11, 12; xiii, 30, 40-43; xxv, 23,, 30-46; Mark 
xvi, 10 ; Luke vi, 23, 24 ; John iii, 10 ; v, 29; Eoin. xi, 
21-23 ; 2 Tim. ii, 19, 20 ; Gal. vi, 7, 8 ; Heb. vi, 8, 9, etc., 
etc. And as the state of the righteous, here referred to, is of 
course final, it is obvious that the state of the wicked is 
final also. 

God will accomplish this separation, (and hence the dif- 
ference between the two states is described as a great gulf^ 
Xaafia giya, fixedy Luke xvi, 26,) for he shall cast the 
wicked out of his kingdom. (Luke xiii, 28.) He shall sever 
the wicked from among the just, and send his angels to col- 
lect all that do evil, and cast them into a furnace of fire. 
(Matt, xiii, 40-43, 48, 50.) He shall separate the good and 
evil, one from the other. (Matt, xxv, 32-34, 41.) Compare 
also Rev. xx, 15, 20; xxi, 8; xxii, 14, 15. 

The place appointed for the wicked of both men and 
angels is named kelly yeevvay (from tsiSn see 2 Kings 
xxiii, 10,) Matt, v, 22, 29; x, 20; Mark ix, 45, 4'7, also 
roiroq r^g pduavoVy place of torment ; Luke xvi, 23, 28, rj 
yeevva rov irv^og, the hell of fire ; also cfcorog k^uregoVy 
outer darkness ; ^ocjyog rov (TKOtov^, blackness of darkness ; 
Matt, viii, 12; xxii, 13; Jude 13. Sec also Matt, xiii, 
50, e52 ; Mark ix, 43-48 ; Rev. xiv, 10, 11 ; xix, 20 ; xx, 14. 
And here they receive every one mrd rd sgya avrov, 
according to his worhSy (Rom. ii, 6 ;) or according as he has 
sonm, (Gal. vi, 7;) according to the deeds done in the hodgy 
(2 Cor. V, 10;) according to the wrong he hath done y (Co], iii, 25:) 
for as this is their abode it is of course the place of their 
retribution. 

We have, in the course of this volume, repeatedly advert- 
ed to the fact that it is neither unphilosophieal noi* unrea- 
sonahle to conclude that as the present stage of our being is 
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but tlie inti'odiiction to and preparation for the next, tiieie 
are things recorded in the Scriptures which are designed ta 
show the connection which really exists between the visible 
and invisible world. In this category is doubtless to he 
placed the hict of demoniacal possession; a fact which is 
patent upon the very fice of the whole Gospel record, and 
which no ingenuity can set aside, as is conceded substantial iy 
by our adversaries themselves, in their adoption of the Ian 
guage of Mr. Mole, quoted and approved by his friend Dr, 
Lardner : ‘‘Thisaflair of the possessions is an einbarrass- 
inent which one would be glad to be fairly rid of.” But 
there is no getting rid of it, whatever einbarrassinents it 
may place in the way of the mere rationalizing theologiie; and 
as the appearance of Moses and Elias in glory foreshowed 
to man the future state of the redeeined, so, accoialing to all 
Scriptural representations, the fearfui spectacle of a liurnan 
being possessed by evil spirits foreshows, by a terril.>le rep- 
resentation, the future condition of the damnod. The demo 
niac, for instance, mentioned in Matt, viii, knew Christ, yet 
avoided and hated him. “ An outcast from the iiitelleetual 
and religious wvorld, he grieved over his lot, yet he could 
not repent. In the. deepest misery and distress he heighten- 
ed his own agony by self-inflicted torments. The light of 
heaven, which occasionally broke in upon his melancholy 
dwelling among the tombs, served only to make more visi- 
ble the darkness of his wTetchedness, and embittered every 
anguish and suffering by the torturing remernljranco of 
what he was and what he might have been.” And such 
is tlie awful warning addressed to the wicked and im- 
penitent among men to accept the Gospel ofler of ddivir- 
anec, lest they likewise come into the same state of condem- 
nation.'^* 

The question whether the term in its relation to 

this subject, is to bo understood metaphorically or litci-ally, 
presents every evidence of having been suggested by the 
devil himself, and in fact there is no possiblity of mistaking 
* StiC! Townsend’s N, T., Notes, pp. 70, 77. 
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his hand in the matter ; for, 1. We have no means of solv 
ing the question ; 2. If solved it could answer no practical 
purpose ; and, 3. In the attempt to solve it nianj errors have 
been run into; a vast deal of time and energy have been 
wasted ; many souls have been led away ironi the practical 
into the merely theoretical, and their attention has been di- 
verted from the important considerations calling upon thtun 
to secure their own salvation -without delay. Men had in- 
finitely bettor concern themselves with the inquiry how to 
escape the- damnation of hell, instead of attempting to pry 
into the unrevealed and unknowm ; for we may fairly eun- 
clncle that God has employed no expressiun or figure, In 
speaking on the subject, which conveys an idea stre^nger than 
the reality must prove to he. The Aiinihilatioinists, how- 
ever, for obvious reasons, insist that all the more teiTide 
expressions in reference to the doom of the wdckcd arc to be 
taken in their literal sense; for they hope thus to establish 
th(‘ir notion of the ultimate and utter extermination of llio 
wicked ; hut as well might they insist that the metaphorical 
representations of the future happiness of the blessed are to 
be literally understood. On the one side outer darkuess, the 
undying looriii^ furnace of fire^ lake of fire and brimstone, 
which is the second death, etc., are mentioued ; and on the 
other, the bosom of Ahraliam, Paradise, sitting down 'with 
the ^mtrmrcJis, tree of life, festal scenes, treasures, crowns, 
and the like ; and whatever the imvailed future may show 
to he the full import of these terms, the ideas which the 
human mind spontaneously attaches to them in their proper 
connection in the word of God, are sufficiently distinct nnd 
impressive to constitute motives to action in view of tlie life 
to come. 

In the present and preceding sections the arguments estab- 
lishing the doctrine of the eternal suffering of the da.mned 
have been so fully brought to view in thedr ^'al‘ious relations 
to our whole theme, that, instead of attempting a recapitu- 
lation of them here, we shall coneludo the whole argument 
|>y a brief consideration of some passages of Scripture, wlfn-h 
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plainly and cl earl j teach this doctrine, but which our op- 
ponents have labored to divest of their significant applica- 
tion to the subject. 

1. The first is Dan. xii, 2 : “And many of them that sleep 
in the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life, 
and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” The mean- 
ing of the latter clause of the verse may be seen by referrins 
to Prov. i, 24-81. 

The idea of some of the ancient Rabbins, that because the 
word here employed is many instead of all^ tlierefjre the 
wicked are not to be raised, is absurd; for the passage says 
expressly that of those who are raised, some shall arise to 
shame and everlasting contempt. But that it is in accord- 
ance with Scripture usage to employ such partitives often in 
a general sense, and terms of collective or universal import 
in a restricted, sense, no reader of the Bible can seriously 
question. See Psa. xcvii, 1, (Heb. ;) Isa. lii, 15 ; iiii, 12. Comp. 
V. 6, and 2 Cor. v, 15; Rom. v, 15, 19; xii, 5, (Greek;) 
viii, 29; Matt, xx, 16, 28; Exod. ix, 6. Comp. v. 3 and 
Exod. xxxii, 8. Comp, v, 16, Matt, iii, 5, and many other 
places. See the principle illustrated in Glassius, Philol. 
Sacra, lib. v, Tract, i, c. 14, 15. The passage, therefore, 
expresses the same idea which is taught in John v, 28, 29; 
a^ets xxiv, 14, 15 ; Rev. xx ; and the sense is that the many 
who sleep in the dust shall arise.” And it contains a silent 
antithetical reference to those who do not thus sleep, but 
who shall be living at the time when the event occurs. (See 
1 Thess. iv, 18-17.) And as the wicked, therefore, are to 
experience a sense of shame and everlasting contempt, thi‘y 
of course must continue to exist. 

Oil this passage S. 68 reniiarks that “ the text does not 
say that they av'ake to everlastiny It says they 

awake to shame — mark that — ‘ some to shame‘s and eveidast- 
iVig contempt.” “ I affirm the text does not say the shame 
shall be everlasting, but only that they shall awake to slianu^, ; 
and surely they must feci overwhelmed with shame wluai 
God shall call them from their graves, and when they shall 
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bo condemned to death, as too vile to have a place anywhere 
in the universe of God,” etc. See also ]M. 74-76. 

Such ignorance is as near an approach to non-oxistence of 
knowledge as can well be imagined. Without referring to 
the HebiW, these men could have seen, fr(.>ni the English 
translation alone, that “ a/xtr’ forms no part of the original ; 
and the idea simply is, ‘‘ some to shame, to inflimy everlast- 
ing.” Endless^ or eMrlasting^ is the attribute of both terms, 
as is plain from the construction, and from its heiiig placed 
at the end of the clause. The sense is euiiiulative, and the 
repetition of the idea of shame in the second term, which 
not only includes it, hut expresses that idea much more 
strongly, is intensive, according to Hebrew usage, as no one 
acrpiainted with the subject can fail to perceive. Hence the 
LXX render it slg ovEidLOfiov ml alGX'Vvriv almnov, to 
iguohiiny and shame eternal ; or, omitting ml^ (to which 
there is no answering particle in the original,) to ignominy^ 
to shame eternaL The phrase is tjbis? and 

needs no further criticism to show that while eternal shame 
shall be the portion of the ungodly, a consciousness on their 
part that they are a loathsome spectacle to all holy beings, 
(see as used in Isa. Ixvi, 24,) shall cover them ’with 
eternal confusion, 

2. The next passage is Matt, xii, 31, 32, (Mark iii, 29.) 
in which it is declared that the sin against the Holy Ghost 
shall never be forgiven. 

The phrase “ neither in this world, neither in the w*orld 
to come,” is explained in Mark to mean “hath never for- 
giveness.” See also Luke xii, 10. And I can see no reason 
to suppose that our Saviour refers to actual pardon in tins 
world, and the declaration of it in the future world on the 
day ot judgment. The phrase was of frequent use among 
tile Jews, and in the sense simply of forever. Dr. Chaim coy 
concedes that “ it was not our Saviour’s intention here to sug- 
gest that any sins might be forgiven in the future world, 
which were iiut forgiven in this.” (Universal Salv., p. 339.) 
The same idea is of course entertained by our opponents. 
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The idiom is well illustrated by Kiiinoel, in loco, (who 
refers also to 2 Mac. vi, 26, which see,) as expressing sim- 
ply the idea of forever. Glassius sustains the same view, and 
has established its accuracy beyond all reasonable doubt. 
(Phil. Sac., pp. 803, 2111.) The guilt of this sin, therefore, 
is forever to rest upon him who perpetrates it. There is no 
hope of his ever obtaining forgiveness. And as such lam 
guage cannot, of course, be predicated of a nonentity, it is 
obvious that they to whom it refers must continue to exist 
forever. 

S. Matt, iii, 10--12, which asserts that “ every tree which 
bringetli not forth good fruit is hcwm down, and cast into 
the lire,’* and that Christ “ \vill burn up the chalf witli un- 
quenchable fire,” is admitted to refer to the final destiny of 
the w icked ; and from it D. 235-237, and IT. 1, p. 138, argue 
tlieir extinction. IT. avers that the perpetuity ‘‘pertains 
not to the objects upon which the fire acts, but to the fii‘e 
itself.” D. sustains the same idea, and refers for illustra- 
tion to Isa. xxxiv, 8-10, in which it is said that “the land 
shall become burning pitch, that shall not be quenched night 
nor day, the smoke thereof shall go up forever and also 
to J ude 7. “ Sodom and Gomorrah, and the cities about 

tliem, are set forth for an example, sufiering the vengeance 
of eternal fire and by cities he understands not the inhab- 
itants, but the houses, WTills, etc,, constituting the material 
cities, (as though these “ had gone after straiige wdilch, 

sa}'s he, w'ere “ never again to be rebuilt.” But the attempt, 
even on the ground of such an exposition, to obtain the id(;a 
of utter annihilation from these passages, is sheer nonsense; 
for the land of Edom still exists, and all the component 
parts of Sodom and the other cities, notwithstanding this 
fearful application of fire, burning pitch, and brimstone, 
riicse have produced their effect, and brought utter desola- 
tion upon the places specified ; but annihilation and desola- 
iion are hardly the same; and so will the fire referred to 
ai the text bring utter desolation upon the wicked. 

The w’ord chaff, dxvQov, (Matt, iii, 12.) here refers to the 
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strata broken up b j treading out the grain, and which the 
Jews were accustomed to cut u| and biiiii to heat their 
ovens. See Matt, vi, 30 ; Mai. iv, 1. The terms /nme 
and fire are often used in the Scriptures to signify Divine 
wrath, displeasure, etc. And the same terms are employed 
in popular language to express the idea of human anger ; for 
example, as when the Latins incaudescere^ infiamniar% 
accendi ira. Thus God is said to be a consuming fire. 
Dent. iVj 24. See also Dent, xxxxii, 22 ; Isa. Ixvi, 15, 16 ; 
Psa. ixxxix, 47 ; Ezek. xxi, 33. And as in our text the 
phrase, he shall “ gather his wheat into the garner, but he 
will burn up the chaff with uncj[uenchable fire,” is admitted 
to be exegetical of the phrase, “ He shall haptize you with 
the Holy Ghost and with fire,” (see D. 236,) the idea of utter 
extinction by baptism of the person baptized is not only 
inadmissible, but ridiculous, and the folly of attempting to 
join the ideas is apparent. Baptism ^Yitll the Holy Ghost 
(as also with w^ater) is expressive of eharacter in its sub- 
ject, and so too baptism with fire. It settles the subsecpient 
eharacter and moral position of those who receive it ; but 
to make it destructive of the existence of the recipient is as 
complete a piece of inanity as can wmll be imagined. 

The figure of the chaff being utterly consumed is relied 
on as justifying the inference that the wicked are to be anni- 
hilated, but with how much reason a moment’s reficetioii 
will determine. The Jew^s east their chaff into the fire, 
which, having consumed it, w^as of course quenched. And 
John, to guard them against the idea wiiieh some of them 
entertained, (see § 39, above,) that the sufferings of the 
wicked would terminate, refers to the figure of the chaff, but 
adds, that those whom it represents are to be burned up 
yvith. unqtmickahle fire] and, of course as the fii'e is ttnqvench- 
able, that which feeds it must continue to exist forever. 
And yet, from this self-same precautionary admonition of 
John, our adversaries wmuld infer that the error wiiich he 
thus refutes is, after all, the truth ! But, on the sn]>position 
that the. wicked are to bo utterly annihi]att‘.(l by the fire. 
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where is the propriety of calling it unquenchable 1 To say 
that it is unquenchable so long as the wicked are being ex 
tinguished by it, is saying nothing to the purpiose, for the 
fire in which the J ews burned their chaff was unquenchable 
in precisely the same sense, and John is here, as above 
stated, distinguishing between the two ; and as such an 
idea of unquenchable destroys the distinction, it of course is 
a mere evasion of the point. The evasion referred to above, 
that the perpetuity refers to the fire, and not to the objects 
cast into it,” renders the threatening itself simply ludicrous. 
For, Jirs% as j^re here refers to the w^rath or displeasure of 
God, it would be absurd to say that it continues after the 
objects of it have ceased utterly to exist; and then, iiirther, 
how could it add to the force of a threatening to say, You 
shall be burned up and extinguished in a fire that sliall after- 
ward continue to burn forever 1 Suppose that some man in 
Eome were now condemned to be burned at the stake, and 
that the judge should say to him, “You shall, for your great 
wickedness, he burned in a fire which the government has 
ordered to be kept burning for fifty years after you are 
consumed and who can suppose that the man could be in- 
fluenced by that consideration, or that he would care how 
long the fire might burn after it had ceased to torment him? 
Such an idea, of course, cannot be entertained, and hence it 
is obvious that the wicked must suffer forever under the 
WTath or displeasure of God ; let not the impenitent, 
therefore, entertain the hope that their existence is to ter- 
minate. 

4. In Matt, xvi, 25, 26, (and Mark vui, S5-37,) Jesus 
says : “ For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it, and 
whosoever will lose his life for my sake, shall find it. F or 
vfliat is a man profited, if he shall gain the -whole rid, and 
lose his own soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange f.»r 
his soul ?” 

D. 234, 235, undertakes to divest this passage of its im- 
pressive bearing upon our theme, by the puerile criticism, 
already noticed in section 33, above, that the word 
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is employed in both verses, and should be uniformly 
]*endered life^ instead of in verse 25, md smd in verse 26. 
Dr. Campbell, in his loose, rambling translation, gives it the 
uniform rendering of Ufe^ though he at the same time af 
firms, ‘‘ That our Lord has a principal eye to the loss of the 
soul, or of eternal life, there can be no doubt.” But how 
does the fact that it is the same word in both these verses 
prove that it should be translated in both alike by the same 
English term ? Every sehoohboy who has ever studied a 
language knows that this wmiild be a most pi'eposteroiis 
rule to follow; Our blessed Redeemer, in conversing with 
Nicodemus, after remarking that, “ Except a man be born 
of 'water and of the Spirit, be cannot enter into the kingdom 
of God,” and that “ that which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that 'v^'hich is borii of the Spirit is spirit,” adds these 
w- ords : “ The wind blowmth wfoere it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, hut canst not tell whence it corneth, 
or whither it goeth: so is every one that is bom of the 
Spirit.” John hi, 8. And it is the same wmrd, Tri^eii^a, 
which, in this one verse, is translated by both wind and 
Spirit And even Dr. Campbell does not venture to apply 
here the aforesaid rule of uniformity. The objection of Mr, 
Dobney to the translation is therefore puerile, and of no 
w'eight wiiatever. 

That Jesus refers in this passage directly to the future 
judgment is plain from the context. And the expression, 
“ What shall a man give in exchange for his soul,” alludes 
to the condition of' the soul after it is rejected by the final 
decision of the Judge. Of course, then, continuance of being 
is clearly implied ; for, . independent of the fact that the 
loss of a thing in no way supposes its annihilation, if the 
sentence of the Judge was a condemnation to extinction of 
being, all idea of exchange would be absurd. It w^ould be 
equivalent to saying, “ What shall a man give in exchange 
for his nonentity 1 for himself when he has no existence 1” Of 
course this is inadmissible. And the doctrine of the passage 
therefore is, that after the final sentence of the Judge, the 
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coiKlenined can give nothing by which to recover their for* 
feited happiness; and since, therefore, their existence after 
receiving this sentence is thus clearly declared, the seiiteiico 
\tself eannot be annihilation. 

5. Matt. XXV, 41, 46: “Depart from me, ye cursed, into 
everlasting Ore, prepared for the devil and his angels. And 
these shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the 
righteous into life eternal,” 

D. 212, and S. 25, 26, here remark that, “ before this 
text can be fairly adduced as proving the sinner will exist 
forever in misery, an opponent must prove the sinner to be 
immortal.” This issue we cheerfully accept, and appeal 
to the whole of the preceding argument, derived from the 
Scriptures, as settling the question of the soul’s immor- 
tality. The passage before us, moreover, clearly supposes 
the future and interminable existence of both the righteous 
and the wicked. The one enters into reward, the othci* into 
punishment, and that reward and that punishment are both 
eternal. The idea of cessation of existence is in no way 
intimated, cither directly or by implication, in either case ; 
and it is just as reasonable to infer that the greatness of the 
rewards of heaven will extinguish the existence of the 
righteous, as that the greatness of the punishment of hell 
will extinguish the existence of the wicked. But if the 
immortal nature with w’'hich the righteous shall arise from, 
the dead shall be such as to adapt them to the otherwise 
overpowering glories of heaven, (see Dan. viii, 27 ; x, 8, 9; 
Eov. i, 17,) the immortal nature with which the wricked 
shall arise shall be such as to adapt them to the otherwise 
overpowering sufferings of hell. The antithesis is obvious 
thr<.>ughoiit in relation to the condition of the two; ami 
consequently, as the righteous are confessedly appointed to 
happiness, the wicked are appointed to its oppf)yite. [Iii- 
happincss or misery is the antithesis of happiness, and 
such therefore is the final condition of the wicked. It is 
simply silly to say that non-existence is the antithesis of 
happiness, as a child can see with a moment’s reflection j 
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for ii 7 strictness of speech it is as much the antithesis of 
niisery itself as it is , of happiness, xind , tlieii, further^ 
cteriml life here, by the admission of our opponents, means 
eternal Imppiness, But we have shown that death in no 
sense inters extinction of conscious being. (See sec. 27, 
s :l>sec. 1.) Of course, then, eternal death infers no such 
extinction, and hence the final state of the lost is here 
designated by the singularly appropriate term i 

punishment by rejection^ or cutting off from^ or by depriv- 
my n/, that happiness wdiich the saved enjoy. And they 
are said to go away info this everlasting punishment, as the 
righteous are said to go into their eternal reward. The 
reward, therefore, eternally finds the rigiiteous in possession 
of it, and the punishment eternally finds the guilty and 
condemned in possession of it. Such is the obvious and 
unforced import of the passage. 

Our opponents, in their efforts to evade this testimony, 
pretend that its force is invalidated by the exposition of the 
passage given by Dr. Duffield in his work on “ Prophecy,” 
and by Dr. Lord, (Tlieol. Rev. for 1850, p. 411,) who refer 
it not to the general judgment, hut to that which will take 
place at the introduction of the millennium. The same 
view was substantially held by Curcclkeus (0pp. p. 021) 
and Tiirretin, (Opp, iv, p, 750.) But admitting this criti- 
cism, it in no way affects the point in question, for it leaves 
wholly untouched the subject of the final condition of men, 
as brought to view in the passage itself. 

6. Another passage is Mark ix, 48-49: ‘‘And if thy 
hand offend thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter 
into life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into 
t hat fire that never shall be quenched ; where their 
tiieth not, and the fire is not quenched.” These are the 
words of our Saviour, and, after repeating them in relation 
L.) the foot and eye, he, in showing why the w’^orm should 
not die and the fire never be quenched, uses those deeply 
iinpressive wmrds: “Por every one [that is, of those who 
come into this condemnation] shall he salted toith fire.” 
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The very element which, in the literal valley of Hiimoiu, 
consumed the dead body, and the worms which feasted on 
it, shall in hell preserve the body and the worm in being. 
They shall be salted^ that is, preserved by it in existtnice. 
And hence the clear distinction which he observes between 
the fire in the vale of Himioin, Avhich was quenched, and 
the fire to which he Tef^Ts: dneXdelv elg r^v ys&vvav^ elg 
rb TTug TO ddjSsGTOV, ^Ho enter into the kelly into that Ji^e 
which never shall he qtmiched thus distinguishing be- 
tween the type and antitype, for the Jews regarded Ge- 
henna as a type of hell. In the type the worm died, and 
the fire was quenched ; but in the antitype the worm shall 
not die, and the fire shall not be quenched. 

The utter hopelessness of the advocates of the opposing 
theories, in view of this awful testimony, may be seen by 
the false and flimsy comments by which they would per- 
suade the reader to believe that our blessed Redeemer re- 
ferred only to the vale of Hinnom, on the soutb-east of 
Jerusalem, and thus representing him as forewarning his 
followers of being cast into a valley into which none of them 
ever had been or ever would be east, and which had no 
connection with the religion they were now ap})oiDted to 
teach, and in fact whose fires ^vere extinguished before that 
religion was established. It would he well if such triflers 
w'oiikl remember his admonition respecting the utterance of 

idle words;” and if those also of them who blasphernouslir 
ridicule the images here employed by oiir Saviour, would 
remember that those who “ are ashamed of his words,” and 
who blaspheme the utterances of his Spirit, shall have no 
part in his kingdom.'^^* 

That the passage refers to the future and final state of the 
wicked, is further evident from the parallel expression in. 
Isa. Ixvi, 24. And too little is here known of that state to 
histify the arrogant assumption of Universal ists and others, 

" That tlie Jews were accustomed to describe tbe future punisinuont 
of tiic damned by the figure of fire and wonnSy is fully proved by quota- 
tions from the LXX, and Josephus, cited in Kiiinool on Mark ix, LI - 16 . 
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tliat certain specific representation** wfiieli God has givim ot 
it, are inconsistent with such a state; as when, for exainple, 
Whitteinore, (on the Parables, p. 65,) speaking of Isa. Ixyi, 24, 
says : “This passage cannot be considered as having refer- 
ence to a future state of punishment, because it is said to be 
fulfilled where time is denoted by neto moons mid Sahbatksy 
That is, in other \vords, God cannot mean to >say what his 
words announce, because we cannot see how those announce- 
ments can agree with our ideas of a future state. Such a 
rule of interpretation is unworthy of my friend Whitteinore, 
and is purely theologastrian. Had the earth remained in the 
state in which it was created, and continued to be the abode 
of holy beings, would new moons and Sabbaihs ha ve had no 
connection with endless existence? And why then should 
they not have in connection with the earth’s renova tion ? Our 
opponents speak much also of the term “carcass” in this 
passage, and endeavor from it to prove that as a carcass is 
a body bereft of life, the scene referred to must precede 
and not succeed the final resurrection arid jiKlgment; biit 
carcass is referred to as the visible part of man, and is equiv- 
alent to body. It is simply nonsense to pretend that 
necessarily implies a body deprived of vitality, as the term 
dead^ applied to it, plainly evinces. See 2 Kings 
xix, 85 ; Isa. xxxvii, 86 ; and hence tlie expression, “ Tour 
carcasses shall fall in the wilderness.” Numbers xiv, 28. 
Their carcasses were of course not dead bodies when thus 
referred to. Our opponents insist upon it, moreover, tliat 
“ a Uviny soul infers that there is such a thing as a dead 
soul;” (sec, for example, C. 14-28; E. 81-49, 288.) 
and, of course, if this be so, a dead carcass must suppose 
such a thing as a living carcass. 

Those who are here referred to, therefore, by Isaiah, are 
the wicked who had died the second death, and hence the 
term carcass is applied to them, intimating that they had 
thus died. Their visible part, their bodies, thus prostrate 
by the second death, are a loathsome spectacle to all the 
redeemed, as illustrating the fearful eonseqiKuiees of rebel lion 
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against God. And Jesus assures us that the fire and worn 
shall never consume them^ an idea perfectlj familiar to the 
ancient Jews, as may be seen by Isa. xxxiii, 14: ‘‘Who 
among us shall with the devouring fire ; who 

among us shall dwell with everlasting burnings.” Compare 
Eccles. vii, 19 ; viii, 10 ; ix, 15; x, 11; Judith xvi, 21 ; also 
Matt. V, 22; xiil, 42. Philo, too, as quoted by Whitby,^ 
(in Mark ix, 4S, 44,) states that the punishment of the 
wdcked shall be “ to live forever dying f “ to be forever in 
pains and griefs, and calamities that never cease.” 

The literature of our opponents on this passage may be 
seen in D. 204-9; S. 22-24; H. 1, p. 139; A. 103; 
M. 41-43 ; F. 29, 30 ; Hud, 197-206 ; Chauncey, 310-324 ; 
Balfour, 175-179. 

7. There are many other passages which evince with 
equal clearness that the future piinishnient of sin is not 
extinction of being, but conscious and unending misery; but 
our limits forbid us to dwell at length upon them; for 
example, (Mark xiv, 31,) where Christ said of Judas, “ Good 
were it for that man if he never had been born.” This of 
course declares that the future condition of Judas would be 
•worse than non-existence. Now as he did not exist previous 
to his entrance into this world, so, if after leaving this world 
he should at any period, however distant, pass out of exist- 
ence, he would be in precisely the same condition as previ- 
ous to his birth. How then could it be good for him if he 
had never been horn ^ 

8. In John v, 28, 29, Jesus, speaking of the resurrection, 
says that “ the}" who have done good shall come forth to the 
resurrection of life, and they that have done evil to the 
resurrection of damnation.” Life and damnation arc here 
ill antithesis. Now both the evil and good are raised to 
life or actual existence. Why then are they put in posses- 
sion of existence by a reunion of soul and body % Plainly 
that they may be rewarded according to their works, Tlie 
word life^ therefore, expresses the reward of the righteous; 
and the word damnation^ or condemnation^ the reward of the 
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\inriglitcouvS. The one refers to a happy existeneej the other to 
an existence which is the reverse of this— a niiberable, iin- 
happy existence. The tei'ni here rericlered. lannuv- 

tion^ is employed nearly fifty times in the New Testaiiient, 
and in not one of them does it import extinction of being, 
anniliiliition, or anything that even infers a deprivation of 
actual existence. And in the passage before ns the phrase 
etCTTOQsvaovrat elg dvdaraaiv fcgtaBG)g shows the utter im 
compatibility of that idea; for as the righteous sliali come 
forth into a renewal of life, (the union of soul and body, in- 
terrupted by death,) which shall be a life of bappiuess, so 
the wicked shall tome forth mto a rermml of life, a life of 
condemnation or unhappiness. Such is the idea obvious 
upon the very surface itself of the language. The idea of 
renewal of life is clearly expressed by dvdarm^g, (used 
nearly as often as in the New Testament, and always 

in such a sense,) and the bare attempt to join the two terms, 
as they are connected in the text, and seriously to attach to 
KQtatg the idea of extinction or annihilation, would be worse 
than nonsense, for it would be turning into ridicule the 
words of Christ, and would be making him say, “'They shall 
come forth to the renewal of life, a life of non-existence, or 
annihilation.” The verb, therefore, expresses the idea of 
their coming forth out of their graves, dvdoTaatg^ the life 
to which they shall return, and fcgiatg^ the condition or state 
of that life itself. 

9. The same idea is clear also from John iii, 3G : “ He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life has it now, 
is already passed from death into life which shall continue 
forever ; “ and he that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth, [pevat reynainefh) on him.” 
That ‘‘everlasting life” here refers to salvation^ and not to 
mere existence, is obvious from the fact that tbebeliewer even 
in this world is said to possess it. Comp, also Rom. viil, 1,6; 
1 John iii, 14; v, T2; John v, 24; viu,’51 ; xi, 36. And 
that life in the latter part of the text does nut mean mere 
existence, is evident from the fact that the unbeliever in this 
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rorld does possess this, and shall repossess it at the resiir- 
reetion. He both does and shall see life, tberefbre, in tlie 
sense of actual existence ; but he does not, and never shall see 
it in the sense of salvation. Tlie condition of the life which he 
shall possess is clear also from the last clause of the passage : 
“The wrath of God remaineth on him.” And as it is im- 
possible that this wrath should rest upon that which has no 
existence, so it is clear that the wicked must continue to exist : 
and that as long as they who believe the Son shall enjoy 
salvation, so long shall they who believe him not have the 
' wrath of God abiding on them. 

10. In Eom. ii, 4-10, the same contrast is presented, (as 
well as in many other places which need not he specified.) 
They who, by patiently continuing in well-doing, seek for 
glory y mid honor ^ and immortality^ shall secure eternal life ; 
while they “ wdio obey not the truth, but obey unrighteous- 
ness, shall secure indignation and wu'ath, tribulation and 
anguish that is, a state or condition of being utterly irre- 
concilable with annihilation. The continued existence of 
both classes is therefore clearly indicated. The one is to 
inherit an eternal life of glory, and the other an eternal 
death (the antithesis of eternal life) of tribulation and 
anguish ; and the idea that this eternal death is to terminate 
in annihilation, is as unfounded as the idea that the eternal 
life spoken of shall so terminate. Excessive joy and excess- 
ive grief may, either of them, produce asphyxia, but there 
is no more tendency in the one than in the other to produce 
extinction of being. In this passage, moreover, the penalty 
of the law and the effects of its infliction are clearly defined. 
The penalty is Divine “indignation and wrath,” and its effects 
are “ tribulation and anguish.” And to attempt to connect 
extinction of existence with this tribulation and anguish, is 
simply impertinent; for if indignation and wrath, which 
produce tribulation and anguish, be, as is hero asserted, the 
penalty of the law, then indignation and WTath, wliicli produce 

* A Hebraism for “ a glorious and honorable Immortality,’^ as illus- 
Luted iu Rectiou 37, sub-Bection 4, above. 
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tile very opposite effect, is not the penalty. Extinction 
of being is, of course, the cessation of tribulation and 
anguish, and to say that both are the penalty of the law 
is nonsense. The infliction of the penalty produces suff 
crlng, and sufiering, therefore, is the endless portion of the 
ungodly. 

i 1. Ill exact accordance with this, the apostle, in 2 Thess. 
i, 6-9, declares that Christ shall come with his mighty 
angels in flaming fire to award trihulation to those who have 
troubled and persecuted liis people; and this tribulation he 
declares to be “everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” (Coinp. 
Isa. ii, 19, 21.) The word here rendered destriiction ipXedgo^) 
is used but four times in the New Testament, (1 Cor. v, 5 ; 
1 Thess. V, 3 ; 1 Tim. vi, 9,) and in no instance means an- 
niiiilation. Eternal, or cveidasting destruction, therefore, is 
consistent with the everlasting endurance of tribulation or 
sulferhig, and of course everlasting tribulation infers ever- 
lasting continuance of existence. And then, moreover, the 
attempt to substitute annihilatiori ^ov deHtmctloii in the pas- 
sage would show the absurdity of the whole idea of our ad- 
versaries: “Who shall he punished with everlasting amiihi- 
htion from the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of 
his power.” It is not difficult to understand how over- 
whelming ruin and destruction should produce the tribula- 
tion referred to, but it would take an Amiihilationist to tell 
how annihilation could produce it. The infliction of the 
penalty of the law, however, does produce trouble or tribu- 
lation in those who are suffering it, and therefore annihila- 
tion is not the penalty. 

12. The continued existence of the finally impenitent is 
likewise clearly announced in Jude 6, 7, and 2 Pet. ii, 4-6, 
where the state of the sinning angels is referred to as 
furnishing an illustration of the consequences of transgres- 
sion ; and then the illustration is applied to the final com 
ditioii of impenitent men. The angels, when they sinned, at 
once incurred the penalty of the divine law, which is death, 
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and wei e cast down to hell. They were deprived of happi 
ness, but their conscious existence was not intei'rupted, 
and the infliction of that penalty, therefore, infers no such 
extinction in the case of a rational creature. And hence 
^he wicked men referred to in these passages are not extinct, 
aut are held forth as an example, suftering the vengeance of 
eternal fire. 

But H. 1, p. 138, after denying that hell is now in exist- 
ence, (a direct denial of what Peter and Jude here affirm 
respecting the evil angels and their doom,) asks, ‘‘ Why 
did our Lord speak of^ their (the people of Sodom, etc.) 
punishment as yet future (Matt, x, 15) if they were already 
in hell.” Amwer/, He speaks of that portion of it which 
was still future, as future, simply because it was future. 
See Prov. xxvi, 5. Mr. Balfour, (Inquiry, p. 93,) though he 
utterly denies the separability of the soul from the body, 
says that he is of opinion that Korah and his company are 
the angels here i^eferred to, and (p. 99) that as the judg- 
ment of the great day means the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Korah and his company w^ere reserved till that time. See 
Prov. xxvi, 4. 

8. 26, 27, gives a characteristic perversion of the pass- 
age, and says that the inhabitants of Sodom and Go- 
morrah are here ^‘expressly said to be reserved'’^ for 
punishment. He doubtless quoted this from that other 
Bil)le, referred to above in the note to section 36, sub-sect. 
2, for there is nothing like it in either our Greek or English 
Scriptures. D. 237 makes the phrase, Sodom and Go- 
morrah, and the cities about them,” refer to the material 
-—the houses, wails, etc., and of course, then, these houses 
and walls “had given themselves over to fornication, and 
gone after strange flesh.” But the material philosophy 
may logically admit of this, if we except the locomotioii, 
or going after,” since, if matter, of itself may think, all 
matter may think : so that, after all, the houses and walls 
may have been sinful, and may have been punished. 
Hud. 204 says: “It is here worthy of note that the 
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adjective ^snWermg\ in Jude verse 7, refers 

to the cuties rather than to the inhabitants;” the 

cities, as distinguished from their inhabitants, went after the 
strange tiesh, and committed fornication. And thus too we 
are taught tlnit Chorazin and Capernaum, (Matt, xi, 20-24.) 
and not their inkabitanis, were upbi'aided by our Saviour, 
and are to be brouglit down to hell. The remarks of B. 
63, 87, 88, are equally absurd. Dr. Priestley, hi loco, says 
that the term “ angels ” here probably refers to those called 

the sons of God,” in the antediluvian world, who perished 
in the deluge. H. 2, p. 90, ventures upon a criticism of the 
original, and would tain supply a Avord to our English trans 
lation. He says: “The word tovtoic (to those) is left un- 
translated in our English version, and wliieh, being in the 
masculine gender, agrees with the dyy8?.ovg of verso 0.” 
And he renders the passage as follows : 6-.^ Sodom 

and Gomorrah, and the cities about them, in like manner 
to these [angels] ffivhu/ themselves oner to fornication and 
going after strange [margin, other] ai-e set forth for an 
example.” This, I suppose, is the Annihilationist doctrine 
of angelology, and its resemblance to Christian angelology 
may be seen in Matt, xxii, 30, where being “ like thcrangels” 
is given as a reason why, in the future life, the saved neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. The Greek word on which 
this folly is attempted to be based, is very proper! v left 
untranslated in our excellent version, because the English 
idiom fully expresses the sense without it. The inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, and of the neighboring cities, are 
referred to, and those of the latter cities, following the ex- 
ample of the former, ran into their sin, and incurred their 
condemnation. This is the full idea, as expressed in the 
Greek, and our own version renders it with equal force and 
precision.'^* C. 45, P. 30, J. T. 36, say that Jude’s Ian- 

^ Dr, Buslinell has in his late work essayed a crit'eism upon tin.* foK'-^rouv^ 
passage, and offers Faber as authority, aiming to sliow tiuit it has no refei” 
ence to arogeU, but only to the “ Setliites,” and attempts to dracr Joseplms 
into his support; but with what reason may he seen by referring to Antiq. 
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giiage does not imply that the people of Sodom, etc., ‘' are 
suffering, hut that they are noiv an example of suffer- 
ing.” But of what suffering are they noi& an example ! To 
say that they are now an example of what they had siiffereel 
wmuld he announcing nothing hut what everybody knew. 
The answer of Jude therefore is the only true one : “ They are 
now an example, suffering the vengeanee of eternal fire.” 
Compare Luke xvi, 23, 24. 

This notion of G., etc., has been thoughtlessly favored by 
some who ought to have known better than thus to trifle. 
The rd example^ is the fact here announced; and 

to pretend that it refers to a visible, palpable example, is 
nonsen%e, for the material cities themselves have long ceased 
to he such; their precise locality even is unknown ; and as 
the historical statement of their destruction is sufficient to 
present them to us as an example of the retributive justice of 
God on earth, and that too without any visible and palpable 
■representation, shall not the emphatic annoiineement of the 
Spirit of God suffice to set them forth as an example of 
suffering the vengeance of eternal firel Shall it be re- 
garded as less veracious than the formal historic statement 1 
This shallow attempt therefore to restrict the application of 
dslypa to palpable objects, is not only ridiculous, but, if 
carried out, must divest the term of all present application 
to the material cities themselves. 

book i, cliap. ui, see. 1. He moreover professes to bo so well acquainted 
with the angelic state, as to know that the word otKTiTf^ptov (see Jude 
B, and 2 Cor, v, 2 ; also ohldt as erai^lbyed in John xiv, 2) is “entirely 
malapropos, wdieii referred to celestial beings.’’ See his “ Nature and 
the Supernatural,” pp. ISO, 131. How this extraordinary attainment in 
she knowledge of the “ supernatural” w’as made he has n(»t informed the 
world, thongli perhaps he designs it should be inieiTod from the four- 
teenth chapter of his book, the title of wliioh is, “ Miracles and Spiritual 
Gifts are not discontinued.” No man has a higher respect tlian I for 
Dr. BushnelPs great and transcendent powers, when exercised witlixii 
their proper sphere; but the province of oritioal exposition lies not with- 
in that sphere. And in his w^hole book there is not one formal attempt 
at the exegesis of Scripture which would not he unworthy of the* merest 
tyro. 
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i have here exhibited a full view of the iuibecile and 
hopeless struggles of our opponents with the obvious im- 
port of this and other passages, (and had mv limits per 
mitted, should have done so in every instanee.) to illustrate 
the folly of attempting to build up mere hiimau theories in 
antagonism to the truth of God. But I must eorieludo 
these criticisms with a brief notice of two or three passages 
hi Revelation. ^ 

13. In Rev. xiv, 9-11, and .xix, 20, the sentence of those 
who worship the beast and his image, and the sentence also 
of the devil, and beast, and false prophet, is declared to he 
unceasing and endless torment: elg rovg al&vag ruv 
aUjyvuv : literally, through the eternity of eternities.* That 
this phrase is employed to designate an absolute eternity 
no .one can rcasonalily doubt. See Gal. i, 5 ; Phil, iv, 20 • • 
2 Tim. iv, 18; Ilcb. xiii, 21 ; 1 Peter iv, 11 ; v. 11 ; Rev! 
i,6,18; V, 13;vii, 13. > » • > 

The critieism of our opponents on the expression has 
been noticed already in sect. 03. We can have no idea of 
eternity except as an endless succession of ages; and 
common sense, not less than the strictest philosophy,’ justi- 
Bos the phraseology as applied to designate it. The attempt 
the,reforo to prove that aXttiv may mean an age, and ol 
aiMva^ rihv aluvuv, no more than a limited duration, is 
simply puerile, as is evident from the fact that the phrase 
is employed to designate the perpetuity of the giorv and 
government of God, and the happiness of the redeemed in 
which any such sense is clearly inadmissible. It is em- 
p%ed but eighteen times in the New Testament, in sixteen 
of which It IS applied to the former, and in one of the other 
two to the latter. Then as respects .a’uiv, whenever 
(whether m the singular or plural) it is governed by elc, it 
mvanahly in the New Testament signifies endless duration, 
n diis <»nstruction it is therein employed sixty-ouo times. 

1 fifty-fwe of 'Which no one can doubt tliat it has this 
mmt' Other six it is applied to future punish- 

nent. How idle then to question its import in those in- 
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staiiees, or to undertake to prove that because ald)v juay 
be eniployed to signify a tempoimry duration, it may there- 
fore ha^’^e this sense in the construction afuresjiid, when 
every fact is against the supposition 1 

The adjective amviog may likewise claim, a "’passing 
notice in this connection. It is used seventj/^one times in 
the New Testament, in ^ve of which the Eestorationists 
themselves admit that it is applied to future punishment. 
In other instances it is applied to the future happiness 
and glory of the redeemed, and of course means unending 
duration or perpetuity ; in four others to God and his 
perfections ; once to the consolation of . true believers, wdiieh 
of course will never fail, (2 Thess. ii, 16 ;) 07ice to tilings 
unseen, in contrast with the visible, (2 Cor. iv, 18;) once 
to the redemption of Christ, (Heb. ix, 12;) once to the cov- 
enant of grace, (Heb. xiii, 20;) once in Jude 7, (explained 
above;) once to that eimigelion to be announced by the 
angel, (Rev. xiv, 6 ;) once to past eternity, (Rom. 
xvi, 25;) once to the indissoluble relation constituted b}^ 
Cliristian brotherhood, (Philemon 15;) and once to the 
judgment, which decides the endless destiny of men. (Heb, 
vi, 2.) Besides these instances, wiiich number si'Xtg-nine^ it 
is twice employed as follows : npd xpovo)v alo)vc(ov, (2 Tim. 
i, 9, and Titus i, 2,) and means defo?^e the endless ages. It 
is common to divide eternity into and future^ since 
there is a point at wiiich, so to speak, the endless existence 
of man begins.*^ And it is equally proper to designate the 
tiine previous to the occurrence of those transactions re- 
corded in Gen. iii, 9-21, as before the endless ages, or spe- 
cific dispensations referred to in Heb. xl, 3, and which so 
pre-eminently concern the eternal destiny of the sinner. 
Such metonomy frequently occurs in the Scriptures. Bee 
also conclusion of part i, chap. iii. 

The instance of its application to the kingdom of Christ 
(2 Peter i, 11) has been pleaded as signifying a temporary 

Sec this illustrated, with his usual felicity, by Augustine, De Civit 
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duration, butwitliout reason; for althongli Jesus surrende ss 
to the rather the mediatorial kingdom, (1 Cor. xv, 24-28,) 
can any one sup|)ose that his relation to the redeemed ^vili 
ever eeasc? They shall receive a crown tl/at fadeth noi 
away^ (1 Peter v, 4; 1 Cor. ix, 25,) and a hitigdovi then 
cannot he moved, (ITeb. xii, 28,) and shall reign forever 
and ever, (Rev. xxii, 5;) he shall dwell among them, and 
his throne be in their midst, (Rev. vii, 14-17 ;) and the 
throne of God and the Lamh shall continue as such foj‘- 
ever, (Rev. xxii, 1, 3;) and therefore, although he gives 
up his mediatorial kingdom and offices, so far as the sinner 
is concerned, he shall, as the Lamh once slain^ rule over his 
redeemed through eternity. 

Thus full and clear is the evidence derived from all those 
terms and expressions, that the misery of the wicked shall 
have no end ; and in relation to the passages we are con- 
sidering, therefore, Prof. Stuart, verse 10, makes the oh' 
vious remark that “ the idea of the writer is that they [the 
wicked referred to] shall remain in the condition to which 
they are doomed, that is, they are still to remain living.” 
And the expression, the smoke of their torment ascendetli 
up forever and ever,” evinces the true import, as given by 
the Holy Spirit himself, of such passages as Matt, iii, 12 ; 
Mark ix, 43, etc. 

The manner in which our opponents trifle with these ex 
pressions is anything but creditable to them. B. 89-103 
evinces his usual illiteracy, and though he draws largely from 
others, does not succeed in quoting anything really bearing 
on the issue. M. 49 says the torment here referred to is 
inflicted in world ; A, 104, S. 30-35, C. 41, 42, D. 224- 
229, H. 1, p. 138, say the same, and draw the sage con- 
clusion, that because the wrath here mentioned overtakes the 
wicked while they are in this world, it therefore must end in 
this world. As well might it be said that because the 
rignteous pass from death unto life in this world, that, there- 
fore their salvation shall end iu this world. The inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah were overwhelmed with .Divlinii 
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vengeance in this world, and yet they suffer the vene:eanee 
of eternal fire. And what would be said of the man w ho 
.shouid insist upon it that, because Divine wrath overtook 
the sinning angels, and cast them out of heaven, therefore 
their sufferings terminated in heaven ? It is a fiiir applica- 
tion of the argument, and the logic is the same. E. 31 re- 
fers the language, however, to the future vrorld and final 
judgment, but maintains from it that “ the wicked shall be 
burned up, and consume away into smoke, which smoke shall 
ascend up,” But how can this be according to the state- 
ments of the passage 1 After they are utterly consumed, 
how can the smoke of their torment ascend up 1 How'cver 
distant that event may be supposed, there will yet an eter- 
nity succeed it, during which no smoke can of course ascend. 
But farther, by what authority do F. and S. and D,, and 
all these writers, make the wicked to be so long burning up'? 
A lake of fire and hrimstone. would consume a man in an 
hour, or even less. True, God can preserve men alive in 
the greatest fires. (See Dan. iii, 25, 27.) But this idea is, 
of course, not to be brought in here, for our opponents in- 
sist that the penalty of the law is annihilation, and that the 
wicked suffer these torments in undergoing the process of 
extinction. For what, then, are they kept burning during 
the long pexuod asserted by these men? They could be 
easily consumed, in an hour, or less. Our opponents can 
give no reason for their opinion, except that God, for wise 
purposes, preserves them in being so long. And of course, 
therefore, all those arguments upon which they so mircli in- 
sist, about “ the natural effects of fire upon human bodies,” 
etc., are only trifling with the subject, and do not bear uptin 
the question at all. It will not he doubted that he who can 
fnake a human body endure fire for a century, can continue 
ts existence in fire forever ; and if he find reason to continue 
its existence for a century, he may find reason likowuse to 
continue it day and night forever and ever.” 

14. The last passage to which we shall refer is Eev. xx, 
0-15, which describes the events just previous to the usher- 
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lug ill of tlie final judgment, and the judgment itself and its 
I issues. The devil is cast into the lake of fire, V’hero the 

beast and false prophet are ; and then after mankind are 
’j judged, it is said in ver. 15, that whosoever of them were 

! not found written in the book of life were also cast therein, 

and of course made partakers of his own doom, according to 
Matt XXV, 41. Now so long as any one is tormented, lie 
lives in torment^ as must be obvious to all ; and this torment 
is here said to be forever and ever. And as this is after the 
final disposal of man by his Creator, the terms forever and 
ever can relate only to an absolute eternity, even, if in other 
connections they might sometimes express a limited dura- 
tion. It is therefore the final condition, not of a nonentity, 
hut of the wicked; a condition of torment. Nothing is to 
come after ; no oeom to close up in the sad experience of 
such; their condition is absolute and eternal; it is the 
second death, and can he followed by no resurrection ; and 
the Mediator, when they are consigned to this doom, gives 
up his rriediatorial offices, as no more of Adam’s race are 
now to be reconciled to Gc)d. He ceases to act as mediator 
between God and sinful men, and thus the wicked are left 
hopeless and unredeemed forever. 

The efforts of our opponents to divest this passage of its 
awful import, are of the same character with those referred 
to in our examination of the former passage. Some of them 
endeavor to symbolize the devil, but their remarks are be- 
neath criticism. D. 229-234 is the only one among them 
who seriously and soberly endeavors to set aside the proof 
here furnished of the unending misery of the losfc 
mits that the devil may, as here stated, be really tormented 
forever and over ; but denies that any proof is thereby fur- 
i^nished that wicked men shall ho tormented in the same 
' manner. And of course he denies that the lake of fire,” 
mentioned in ver. 10, is the same as that mentioned in ver. 14^ 
15 ; the one referring to the doom of the devil, and the othei 
to that of wicked men. And further, that even adrnittin® 
^lie lake to he the same, it is unfair to conclude that men arc 
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to live in torment as long as tbe devil shall. These are 
.exceptions, 

(1 .) As to Mr. Dobiiej’s denial that the lake of ver. 1 0 and 
that ot ver. 14, 15 are the same, it is simply contemptible. 
The devil is declared to be cast into the lake of fire and 
then, a few verses afterward, and with not the slightest refer- 
ence to the possible existence of any other lake of the kind, 
the wicked are said to be cast into “ the lake of lire.” But 
if even there could be room for a rational doubt on the sub- 
ject, their identity is declared in the clearest possible inaii- 
ner in Rev. xxi, 8, where the phrase, “ the lake which bur neth 
with fire and identifies the lake there mentioned 

with that of Rev. xx, 10 ; and the phrase ’‘^leliich is the 
second deathfi identifies it with that of ver. 14, 15 of the 
siirne chapter. And to deny their identity, therefore, 
as utterly absurd and ridiculous as it would be to deny 
that “things which are equal to the same thing are 
ecpial to one another.” We have therefore full proo 
here that the existence of hell is not, as our adversaries 
(who deny ix present hell) affirm, consequent upon the issues 
of the judgment day, since they themselves maintain that 
the hell mentioned in Rev. xx, 10, is to be referred to 
period antecedent to the judgment. And as this hell 
same v'itli that which is to succeed the judgment, it becomes 
at once identified with that mentioned in Luke xvi, 23, 24 ; 
Mark ix, 43-49 ; Matt, xxiii, 33 ; Jude 0, 7, and otlun- 
places. . There is, therefore, a hell now in existence ; and it 
is to continue forever. 

(2.) Mr. Dobuey denies, also, that because the devil is to be 
tormented forever and ever, it will follow that v'icked 
must be wbc> partake his doom. But what Is the ground 
such denial ? If it be the mere exigencies of an idle theory, 
it surely is entitled to no deference whatever. Have the, 
Scriptures anywhere intimated a difllerence ? The exception , 
is a mere captious cavil, unless some sufficient reason can Ire 
given to justify or sustain it. The word (3amvia0/}aovTat, 
shall he tormented^ is plural; and all to whom it refers 
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‘‘shall be tormented forever and ever.” And that all the 
wicked arc to partake this doom is distinctlj affirmed in ver. 
15, and chap, xxi, 8 . The torment is said to continue tlirou^^li 
eternity, and of course those tormented must continue to 
exist through eternitj. The assertion which Mr. Dobnej 
makes and insists upon, that this would infer an equal der/ree 
of suffering to all, is utterly groundless, for God has said 
that the wicked shall receive according to their deeds. He 
will not violate his words, even though Mr. Dobney and 
otliers cannot see how he can possibly verify them. When 
Mr. Dohney proves, therefore, that it is important to the 
suljjcct that he and his friends should know exactly how 
Jehovah shall make his statements good, this argument will 
he worthy of consideration. 

(3.) J^Ir. Dobney further states that, since Death and 
Hades are represented as being annihilated by being cast 
into the lake of fire, ( ver. 14,) it is therefore reasonable to infer 
that wicked men will be likewise annihilated by the same 
process. Mr. Hudson also takes the same ground. But 
where is it said that Tkanatos (Death) and Hades are to he 
annihilated ? • I am aware that some expositors have incon- 
siderately conceded this, but without the slightest reason 
whatever. There is no ground for any such concession. 
Tkanatos and Hades are to he confined to the lake of fire, no 
more to blight or to harass, by their doleful influence and the 
terrors they excite, the fair creation of God, Their power and 
their terrors are to exist thenceforth only with the subjects of 
“the second death.” They are cast into {PdXleiv slg) that 
lake, and are to return no more. 

Tkanatos and Hades are here, as in other places, person- 
ified. (Rev. yi, 8; comp. Rev. i, 18 ; ITos. xiii, 14; i Cor. 
XV, 55.) And Tkanatos again in Rom. v, 14. (Sin also in 
Rom. vi, 14.) Satan is, moreover, spoken of as possessing 
the kingdom or dominion of Tkanatos, Hcb. ii, 14. (Greek.) 
Hades also expresses his power and operations, 5^Iatt. xvi, 
18; (and in classical language it is both the name and do- 
minion ol Pluto). JsiWj too, has an equivalent impoj-t, 
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and hence the frequent antithesis between heaven and hades, 
(Matt, .xi, 23 ; Luke. :x, 1%; comp, ; Ezek.. xxxi, ' 16-18; 
xVmos ix, 2; Sirach, li, T.) But Christ has conquered hotb 
and holds them in subjection. (Rev. 
i, 18 ; 1 Cor. XV, 55; Hos. xiii, 14.) They are now said to 
exist, and, in a sense, are said to rule in this probationar 
state of fallen man. But He who holds the power over them, 
(and all Iiis enemies,) shall, w'hen his mediatorial work is 
completed and man’s probation ended, sweep them forever 
from the holy and happy universe of God, and confine them 
to the lake of lire, and to those who are associated with the 
second death. Such is the idea here conveyed. Instead of 
being annihilated, they shall, wdiatever other forms they may 
assume, still exist in more fearful shapes and with infinitely 
more hideous terrors in the world of woe. Such is the 
rific and most awtiil picture here held forth by the Spirit of 
Eternal Truth.* 

But even if Thanatos and Hades were said to be utterly 
annihilated, how preposterous would it be to infeiy as do 
Messrs. Dobney, Hudson, and others of that class, that be- 
cause a personification should cease to exist, therefore the 
thing personified must cease likewise to exist. The utmost 
that the passage can be made to convey is, that Thanatos 
and Hades shall cease to exist as regards the redeemed ; but 
will this prove that they shall cease also in respect to 
unredeemed ‘I And will any sober man pretend this with 
the announcement in these very passages staring him iu the 
face, that deuteros thanatos (the second death) shall still 
ist after Thanatos and Hades are cast into the lake of fro 
The lake of fire is not itself the second death ;f but to have 
portion therein constitutes that death. Mr. Dobney and his 
coadjutors also quote 1 Cor. xv, 26: “ Death, the last enemy, 


I am gratified to find tliat Dr. Post sustains the same view. See Kew 
Engiarider, xiv, 204-206. 

t The ignorance, or sometliing worse, of Mr. Hudson, iu liis attempted 
criticism of tins phrase, i.s of a piece with what wc have already exposed 
of ills glaring perversions of fact. 
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shall be destroyed.” But this passage refers to its abolish- 
ment in relation to the redeemed of Christ, as verses 54-57 
evince, and of course it has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject before us. Believers shall not be hurt by the second 
death, (Rev. ii, 11,) though the wicked shall be. But wo 
must draw our work to a close. 
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OHAPTEE Till 

COFOLUSIOlir. 

A FEARFUL responsibility rests upon the mail who, pro- 
fessing to be an expositor of the word of God, will trifle 
with those impressive warnings and admonitions which 
the ineffiible love of Him who died to redeem us has 
given, in order that our guilty and perishing race may 
be led to accept of his proffered deliverance by being 
brought to see what are the certain consequences of re- 
jecting it. It is hard to be coinj)elled to believe that our 
opponents would voluntarily incur this responsibility ; but 
to what are we to ascribe the perpetually distorted represen- 
tations of truth and fact which characterize nearly all their 
publications on the subject? They iterate and reiterate 
their purity of purpose and honesty of intention ; but how 
are such professions to be reconciled with their open denial 
and perversion of Divine truth, their misrepresentation 
of facts, and their ridicule and caricature of those over- 
whelmingly affecting counsels and admonitions in relation 
to our future welfare, given by the kindest, sincerest, and 
most affectionate friend that ever dwelt in human flesh, 
and who overpoweringly proved the extent and intensity of 
his love by dying the accursed death that sinful man might 
be furnished with the opportunity to dee from the wrath to 
come, and to escape from that dre which never shall l>e 
quenched? It is hard to think that even Mr. Dobney, in the 
face of his unceasing professions of piety and purity of in- 
tention, should willingly be guilty of this crime ; but no 
serious and reflecting mind can read his work intelligently, 
and notice its adoption of the Universalist verbiage and 
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sophisti'y, witboiit ^vondering at saeli professions. And 
yet he liis fellow-Ohristians not to represent God 

as punishing sin forever, and assoGiating wicked men with 
the devil in punishnient, unless upon a renewed iuvestif/atlon 
of the subject they should be certain that such is the fact. 
D. 223. In accordance with the same spirit, he charges the 
Edwardses and others with almost I'eveUng in descriptions of 
never-ending torment;” but says, at the same time, that he 
does not use the expression any offensive sense,” (p. 255,) 
wbich is about as becoming as it would be for one to say, 
“ Mr. Dobney delights in making excuses to encourage the 
impenitent in sin, and in countenancing the wicked in their 
reckless disregard of futurity ; but I do not w ish to be un- 
derstood in any offensive sense.” But let ])^rr. Dobney 
point out, in the wmrks of either Edwards or of !Mr. Mel- 
ville, any passage half as obnoxious to such a charge as the 
declarations of our Messed Redeemer in hlatt. xiii, hlark ix, 
or those in Rev. xx, or else let him retract this most un- 
just accusation. This is a common charge of our oppo- 
nents, and as unfounded as it is common. They attempt to 
ignore all those admonitions of the word of God, and when 
we insist upon their truth and importance, they ehai'ge us 
with biking delight and I'eveling ” in the discharge of what 
wo over feel to he a most painful and soul-ha.iTo\ving duty. 
But instead of dwelling upon the point, I will here add a 
word from the admirable essay of Rev. Mr. Campbell,'^ in 
which, referring to the general subject, he says : “ Whatever 
reaso7is^ then^ justijled owr Saviour in holding forth fire 
unquenchable^'^ worm undying ^ a punishment everlasting^' 
^ v)ill justify every other preacher in arraying the same aioful 
issue of Gospel despising before the mind of every impenitent 
shiner y 

The open and iniquitous trifling of such writers as S,, H., 
C., Hud., B*, M., E., and Balfour in relation to this whole 
matter almost surpasses belief, I call it iniquitous, for I 

* ‘^Life and Death,’* by ProBident Campbell, of B'cthany College, Ya. 
Soii Mill. Ilarb., extra, for Dec. 1844, 
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most lieartily accord with Dr. Johnson’s remark : “ I know 
of no crime so great that a man could contrive to commit, 
as poisoning the sources of eternal truth.”^ The pretense 
of wishing ^Ho relieve the character of God” is sheer im. 
pertinence. (See sect. 59, sub-sect. 7, above.) Infidels have 
ever offered the same p>Iea to justify their rejection of the 
Bible. But when did God ever put the keeping of his char- 
acter in the hands of these men, or authorize them or any 
others to defend him by denying or misrepresenting his truth ? 

The assumption of this whole class of writers, and one on 
which they are perpetually ringing the changes, is, that ‘‘end- 
less rejection from God into a condition of hopeless and 
final misery, being presented as a motive, serves only to 
harden men in sin and unbelief.” It is a well-known fact 
that two or three wolves in a forest, or on the mountains, 
can so fill the woods with the echoes of their ever-varying 
howl, that an inexperienced observer would be led to sup- 
pose there must be scores of them in company. And in 
like manner Mr. Dobney, and writers like him, by their un- 
warrantable cavils and speculations impair confidence in the 
Divine averments, and produce the very echoings of divsbe- 
lief which they adduce to prove the incilieacy of the motive 
referred t(.>. Impenitent men feel encouraged thus to disre- 
gard that motive, and it fails to influence them. The pica 
that this effect is produced through a perception of the in 
compatibility of connecting endless punishment with the sins 
of this probationary state, is flilse in the statement and dis- 
proved by fact. When did ever a truly awakened sinner, 
burdened with a sense of his guilt, utter a syllable about 
such disproportion? And is the thoughtless, impenitent 
soul, “who loves darkness rather than ligiit” — is “ the nafcu- 
ral man that receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God be- 
cause they arc foolishness unto him,” to he taken as a better 
judge in such things than the soul awakened by tlie Holy 
Spirit to see and feel the true nature and desert of sin ? Bill 
the same plea, only varied in form, has ahvays been urged 
* BoswclPs Tour to tlic Ilebridos, p. Ji!8. 
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in the effort to get rid of all the leading doctrines of revela- 
tion which are iinsatisfactorj and distasteful to the carnal 
heart. Eead the exceptions of SoGiniis to the doctrine of 
Christ’s vicarious satisfaction, or of the Unitarians to his 
Divine nature, or of Swedenborg to the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or of Professor Bush to the doctrine of the resur- 
rection, or of the Rationalists to the doctrine respecting 
demoniacs, and you find this principle applied just as Mr. 
Dobney and his coadjutors apply it in relation to future 
punishment. (See sect. 64, above.) And the argument is as 
conclusive in the one case as in the other. And then fur- 
ther, the question is one simply of exegesis; and as an exe^' 
getical questiony (as every thorough scholar has ever ad- 
mitted,) there is not room even for a rational doubt 
respecting it. As speculative theologians^ some such have 
doubted it ; but as exegetes^ they confess that they must ad- 
mit it; so that our opponents cannot even plead in their 
defense that they bring philosophy into the aecoiuit in order 
to settle a doubtful matter in revelation; and the aim of 
the objection is, therefore, to- prove, not so much that God 
has not thus spoken, as that he could not thus spealv. And, 
contemplated in either point of view, it is an impertinent 
assumption of knowing infinitely more of the inscrutable 
counsels and ways of God than ever was vouchsafed to mor- 
tals. How can such men, professing as they do to read 
their Bible, forget the apostolic declaration : “ How unsearch- 
able are his judgments, and his ways past finding out,” 
Rom. xi, 33. See also Isa. Iv, 8, 0, It is alwap more ra- 
I tional to believe God (though fools may call it “a blind 
faith”) than to follow any human fancy W’hatevcr. (Prov. 
xiv, 12; xii, 15; Rom. i, 22.) 

The Gospel comes to sinful man in this form: “You 
have entered upon an existence from which there is no es- 
cape; you have sinned, and thus severed yourself foom 
God, and are in a ruined and helpless condition, and if you 
pass out of probation with this guilt upon you there will be 
no opportunity of retrieving your loss through ail the eter- 
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nal ages,, God has provided a full and free delivei ance from 
sin and its curse, and now entreats you to accept of that 
{leiiveranee and be forever happy. He takes no pleasure in 
your destrnctioii, but Avould rather pardon and save you. 
But you are a moral agent, and he must treat you as such. 
As you have no other probation, so if you now reject eter- 
nal happiness you choose eternal misery and alienation 
from Him who is now ready and willing to save you. Then 
hear his voice to-day, and harden not your heart.” In this 
manner does the Gospel present this motive; and how in- 
expressibly iniquitous is it to tell the impenitent and per- 
ishing that such a motive is calculated only to promote 
unbelief and harden the heart ! See the shameless perver- 
sions of Mr. Dobney, D. 253-262. 

Now let this motive be clothed with any degree of uii. 
certainty in the minds of careless and impenitent men, and 
who can fail to trace the effect ? Let them he assured that 
God did not mean what his words declare, and that there is 
no hell ; or that sinners shall he saved if even they do not 
accept of the Gospel offer ; or that if existence hecome too 
great a burden to them they shall be annihilated; let the 
mind in love with sin get possession of either of these im- 
pressions, and the whole force of the aforesaid motive, and 
of all the ajipeals of the Gospel, is at once neutralized. 
The soul in love with sensuality, and absorbed by selfish- 
ness, labors to exclude from the mind all thoughts of the 
future ; such thoughts are always most unwelcome in- 
truders in every such case ; and let such a spirit obtain hut 
the idea that God docs not mean what his words seem to in- 
dicate respecting future punishment, and that man is not to 
live forever in misery, and how gross an insult to corninon 
sense would it be to say that his mind would not be thercl) j 
relieved, and that he would not be thereby encouraged to 
persist in impenitence and sin. Yet such is precisely the 
message which our opponents convey to souls that are In 
.ove Avith their own ungodliness. 

The statement that fear as a motive is not so efficacious 
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as love, is, in this connection, an absurdity. Is it true or 
f’llse. that the carnal mind is enmity against God, and is not 
in subjection to him, neither indeed can ]>e % (Rom. viii, 7.) 
and that the imagination of man’s htairt is evil, only e\il, 
eontinually '? (Gen. vi, 3;) and that those who are the 
friends of the world are the enemies of God? (James iv, 4.) 
if this is true, then what can exceed the folly of such a 
representation as the aforesaid? The statement is, more- 
over, false,' from the fact that it implies that the Gospel 
offer, as presented above, is one of fea}\ wdien the great 
point of its appeal is the wmiiderfui love of God in pi*o- 
viding, at such a cost,- the w'ay for the depraved and perish 
ing to flee from eternal burnings. But to speak to them 
of love, and not at the same time remind them of the 
awful eonsccpiences of sin, would be a great al>suruity. 
We cannot now, however, dw^ell upon these points. Let 
it suffice to remark that for Destriictionists and Restora- 
tionists to object to fear as a motive, and to talk about sub 
stituting love, is rather ludicrous, and has already been, in 
a preceding section, proved to he absurd. 

It is obvious, however, that the w’hole of these antago- 
nistic speculations proceed from a sympathy with the wneked 
and rebellious creature, rather than with the claims of a 
holy, just, and good Creator. It is certainly right and 
proper to feel tender compassion for the wiekc.'d and de- 
praved, and perishing, and to OAdnee it by our best efforts 
to save them. But when this compassion degenerates into 
sympathy “with their wickedness, and into attempts to ex- 
tenuate their rebellion, it alters the case greatly ; and the 
effect is, moreover, the same, whether it is through inadver 
tence or design. The soul is hopelessly ruined, nor can it be 
rescued on the plea that there w^as no intention to destroy it. 

I presume that no one who denies not the existence oi 
personality of God will deny that, as wc receive life and 
breath, and all things from him, his right to us is perfect 
and entire. Among men it is freely conceded that there 
is no right so perfect, no title so complete and inalienable, 
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as tliat wMcli is olDtained by creation or by maiiufactare. 
Tile title of the artist to his productions, and that of the 
inventor to his inventions, and their right to dispose of 
them, are all unqiiestioned ; and even in regard to the 
original creations of the mind and imagination, this right is 
hy common consent so fully recognized, that it is regarded 
as literary robbery to appropriate them to ourselves with- 
out a proper acknowledgment of our obligations. We 
moreover recognize the application of the same principle 
in cases where, by specific arrangement or eontract, we 
accpiire a right to the time or services of another; be 
under obligation to respect our right, and cannot, without 
manifest sin and dishonesty, appropriate to his own pleas 
lire or emolument that time and those energies which by 
specific arrangement belong to us. 

It is perfectly obvious, therefore, that if we are creatures, 
and conseqiieiitly have a Creator, ^ve have an owner ; and 
that Creator and owner, as Paul before the Areopagus so 
heaiiti fully illustrated, (Acts xvii, 28, 29,) must possess the 
same moral, intellectual, and spiritual nature which he im- 
parted to his offspring. And hence we have an owner and 
proprietor who is infinitely iutelligeiit, and wise, and good. 
But these points need hardly be here insisted on^ since they 
are admitted freely by all our opponents. The practical 
application of them is what concerns us now. 

if then I am a creature, I have a Creator and an 
and of course a ruler too ; one whose unquestioned pre- 
rogative it is to prescribe to me, to give me laws, and to 
appoint to me what I am to do, and what I am not to do, 
through the -whole course of my being; for he who is 
original and author of my being must be the end of it. 
that is the first to me must be the last also for it is 
viously a matter of common sense that y^hat could not be 
^f itself must not be for itself, and that it is wholly ‘ 
sistent with the state of a creature to be its own end. And 
this being undoubtedly so, it clearly follows that all inlclii* 
vSee Howe’s AVorks, p. 759, 
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gout ereatores are bound to recognize the tratlij that as it is 
right and proper foiv God to order aii things for himself, his 
will and pleasure should be regarded hj us in preference 
to our own^ and though contrary to the will and pleasure of 
all other beings. True holiness is the practical recognition 
of this truth, and sin is the practical rejection of it. 

The illustration of this whole subject furnished by the 
case of our first parents, is directly in point. With x^dam, 
in his primal state of rectitude, there was not only a mani- 
fest conformity to the will of God, (or a practical recog- 
nition of the aforesaid principle,) but his desire was to have 
it so, and not otherwise. He felt that he should obey God, 
and be entirely at bis disposal, and could form no idea of 
happiness unless in such a course of obedieiiee. And it is 
equally clear that he fell from this state of rectitude the 
moment that he yielded to the temptation to do his own 
will, or to seek his own pleasure, as distinct from that of God. 
Thus he severed himself from God, lost his holiness and 
primal rectitude, and brought sin and death into the world. 

It is therefore obvious that God is intinitely better quali- 
fied than his creatures are to make a righteous and benevo- 
lent disposal of them ; that it is right and proper for him to 
do with us what he pleases, and that we are in every way 
bound to do with ourselves only what he would have us to 
do. And on this subject we have a full revelation of his will. 

These things being so, the inquiry becomes deeply import- 
ant in this connection, What is the present state or condition 
of man, as developed by his life and actions '? Is this great 
principle, which commends itself to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God, ever practically recognized by him in 
his numerous pursuits and vocations 1 or is it not utterly, 
perpetually, and practically ignored ? What man in an un- 
regenerate state ever makes the glory of God his design oi 
end ? Men talk and write much of virtue, and extol it to the 
skies; but true virtue is a proper regard for the glory of 
Him who gave us being. And where do wc ever find it ex- 
emplihed by the unrenewed heart ? In no instance whatever. 
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Now that this disposition to live for ourselves, aiid to 
make ourselves our great end, is contrary to right reason, to 
the law of God, and is exceedingly sinful^ cannot he intelli- 
geiitly denied by any but an atheist; for, that while we 
love ourselves supremely, and live to ourselves ultimately, 
we do really in our hearts, and by our practice, prefer our- 
selves above God, and so cast contempt upon his right to 
rule over us, and his claim to us is undeiiiable. And as 
one will venture to deny that men naturally love themselves 
above all, and that the native bent or bias of their hearts is 
to make their ease, comfort, and happiness their last end and 
their all, and to seek their ail from the creature, or from that 
which is not God,^^* (and this is apparent in all things and in 
all circumstances,) sg it is plain that mankind are in a state of 
utter alienation from God, and rebels against the Divine gov- 
ernment. And as this alienation and rebellion are voluntary, 
it is obviously ridiculous to pretend that God can consistently 
treat us as rational and accountable creatures, otherwise than 
ill accordance with the character which we sustain towar*d him. 

Now it is to man in this fitllen and ruined condition 
the Gosped brings the offer of relief. It is a free and full 
ofter, and effectual to all who truly receive it. But it is * 
here that the Universalists, and such writers as Wliately 
and “ Tiiorudale,” and Dobney, and Ham, and Hudson come 
in, and, instead of evincing any sympathy with God in his 
claims upon the creature, throw their whole sympathy about 
the creature in his selfishness, rebellion, and iniquity, and 
labor to convince him that God has no such claims 
and that he does not mean w'hat his words seem to 
respecting the nature of sin and its punishment in the world 
to come. And the result of such inculcations, and of 
iniquitous tampering with divine things, ever 1ms been and 
ever must be the rejection of the Gospel offer of sal 
in the case of all who are thus influenced, and their hopel 
ruin to all eternity. 

See this point presented with great ahility in Bellamy’s True Religion 
Delii'.eated, l)iseoui*se I, suet, v. 
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And now, reader, let me saj to yon, tliat wliile tlie re- 
ne'w>’ed investigation of tlie stupendous tlicrnes tri^ated upon 
in tins volume has only deepened iny full conviction of the 
entire accuracy of the teaching of the Church of Christ m 
relation to them, and that while my spirit has thus been fre- 
queiitly brought into delightful association, as it %vere, with 
the lovely and the good of all ages who are gathered before 
the eternal throne, and with whom, through the infinite 
mercy of delivering love, I expect one day to be, I arrogate to 
myself no claim of >superiority, on the score of any personal 
merit or desert, to the humblest partaker of our common 
nature. The Gospel offer has been made to me, and I 
humbly hope that through infinite mercy I have been led to 
accept of it. My soul rests -with delight ineflable upon the 
expiatory power of my Saviour’s blood, and there alone 
rest fdl my hopes for eternity. I own from my inmost 
s<.)ul the perfect justice of the sentence which would consign 
me as a sinner to an eternal severance from God and salva*- 
ti(m, and I neither know, nor can I imagine any way by 
which to escape that sentence, except the mercy |)roffered 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom be praise and glory 
and dominion forever and ever. 

This same deliverance is freely proffered to you, and, 
whoever you may be, you are as much in need of it as I am. 
You too have entered upon an existence from which there 
is no escape, and your probationary state will soon be past 
forever. If you die in a state of sin and alienation from 
God, there is no hope for you. If, therefore, you have not 
accepted of the overture of salvation which is now^ made to 
you, through the infinite love and mercy of Him who is not 
willing that any should perish, I entreat you to consider that 
j ou have nb time to lose. There is no other way by wliicb to 
escape from the curse and consequences of sin. But that way 
is still open to you, and you can now escape if, without delay, 
you will truly accept the mercy ofierod through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ Jesus, He is waiting to be graclon*^ 
to you ; hear then his voice, and harden not your heart. 
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